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The  Bandit  King's  Last  Ride. 


By  D.  W.  STEVENS, 

Author  of  “Mysterious  Ike;  or,  The  Masked  Unknown,”  “The  Ford  Boys'  Vengeance,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MAN  ON  THE  DARK  HORSE. 

“  Wall,  now  yer  talking,  stranger.” 

“  It's  a  good  country.” 

“Er  good  country?  Wali,  I’d  blush  to  re¬ 
mark.  Why,  Missouri  air  ther  gawden  spot  o’ 
the  earth  as  shureez  yer  a  foot  high.” 

“  You  live  in  Missouri?” 

“  Course  I  do.  I  wouldn’t  live  no’ars  else.” 

“  Were  you  born  here?” 

“  Course  I  war.  1  wouldn’t  be  born  no’ars 
else.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  that  Missouri  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  State.” 

“  Thar  ain’t  none  better,  an’  it  would  gc 
mighty  hard  with  er  feller  ef  lie  said  tliar  war.” 

The  speaker  opened  the  door  of  the  stage 
coach  just  wide  enough  to  squirt  a  mouthful  of 
tobacco  juice  out  through  the  crack. 

“  Well,  I  would  not  say  so,”  the  fellow  passen¬ 
ger  who  had  been  talking  with  the  Missiourian 
said.  “I  have  heard  the  good  qualities  of  Mis¬ 
souri  praised  before.” 

“  Wall,  I’d  blush  ter  exclaim,  stranger.  It’s 
ther  be3t  country  on  dirt.” 

“You  grow  large  corn  here.” 

“Grow  large  co’n?  Wall,  I’d  blush  ter  ex¬ 
claim.  Stranger,  co’n  grows  so  big  down  in 
some  o’  these  ’ere  bottoms  thet  yer  kev  ter  build 
step  ladders  ter  pull  off  the  ears.” 

“  The  soil  must  be  rich.” 

“  Rich.  Wall,  I’d  be  full  ter  consider.  Never 
saw  ez  rich  sile  in  all  my  life.  Why,  pardner, 
yer  mouglit  plant  er  crow-bar  nail  injther  ground 
down  liyar  in  ther  bottom,  an’  it  would  sprout  er 
ten-penny  nail  afore  mornin’t” 

“Is  it  possible?’’  cried  the  fellow  passenger, 
looking  incredulous,  yet  having  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  blustering  Missourian,  dared  not 
deny  his  assertion. 

“  It’s  er  fact,”  asserted  the  Missourian,  again 
pulling  the  door  partially  open  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pectorate  tobacco  juice  outside  the  lumbering 
old  stage. 

“And  the  woods  of  Missouri,”  asked  the 
eastern  gent,,  who  was  conversing  with  the  Mis¬ 
sourian.  “Is  the  country  well  timbered?” 

“  Timbered,  wall  now,  sir,  I’d  blush  ter  con¬ 
sider,  I’d  do  it  fur  er  fact.  I  want  ter  tell  yer 


ther  gospil  truth  erbout  the  timber,  mister,  bat 
ye’ll  say  I’m  er  lyin’.” 

“  No,  I  won’t.” 

“  Ye’ll  think  it.” 

“  Try  me  and  see.” 

“I’ll  do  it.” 

Again  he  squirted  tobacco  juice  from  the 
door. 

“One  night  I  war  goiit’  home  an’  I  heerd  er 
tremengus  crackin’  an’  snappin’  an’  smashin’, 
an’  I  wondered  wot  it  all  meant.  Then  I  looked 
erround  an’  I’m  blessed  ef  it  warnt  ther  moon 
er  iryin’  ter  rise  through  ther  tree  tops,  but  they 
wuz  too  thick  ter  do  it,  and  arter  makin’  half  a 
dozen  efforts  ter  rise  up  above  ther  tree  tops  it 
fell  with  er  smash  down  on  thbr  ground,  an’  I 
bed  ter  go  home  in  ther  dark.” 

Several  of  the  passengers  gazed  at  the  speaker 
in  amazement.  But  beyond  a  humorous  twinkle 
in  the  eyes  of  the  narrator  which  was  concealed 
owing  to  the  darkness  there  was  nothing  to 
evince  his  incredulity. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  hut  that  the  Missouri  timber 
is  excellent,"  the  timid  gentleman  said. 

“  Wall,  I’d  falter  ter  remark.  An’  everything 
in  Missouri  is  on  ther  gigantic  scale,  lem  me  tell 
yer.” 

“  How  are  the  minerals?” 

“  Yer  mean  iron,  an’  mad,  an’  gold?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wall,  now  yer  er  groanin’.  Why,  sir.  thar’s 
iron  enough  in  Missouri  ter  last  ther  world  until 
Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet,  an’  he  may  put  off’ 
that  ar  job  fur  twenty  million  y’ars,  too,  ef  he 
wants  ter.” 

“  And  the  lead?” 

“Lead?  Wall,  sir,  we’ve  got  lead  springs  in 
Missouri.” 

“  Lead  springs.” 

“  It’s  er  fact,  ur  I’m  a  bar.  Springs  whar  ther 
lead  runs  out  melted,  an’  ther  government’s 
goin’  ter  hev  men  tliar  with  big  bullet  molds 
ter  ketch  ther  lead  an’  mold  bullets  fast  ez  it 
comes  out,  fur  it  comes  melted.” 

“  That’s  remarkable.” 

“  Yas,  this  air  er  remarkable  State.” 

“  And  a  remarkable  statement.” 

“  Yer  don’t  mean  yer  doubt  it?" 

“No,  no,  no!”  cried  the  timid  man.  “I— I 
didn’t  say  so.” 


“  Wall,  stranger.  I’m  naturally  er  good- 
natured  feller,  but  I  want  yer  ter  understand 
right  at  onct  thet  I  don’t  allow  anyone  ter  doubt 
my  statements.” 

“  There  is  not  ihe  least  lingering  doubt  about 
anything  you  have  said.” 

“Thankee,  I  allers  try  ter  be  so  plain  that 
everybody  kin  understand  me.  I  don’t  believe 
I  ever  deceive  anybody.” 

“I  should  think  not.  But  how  are  vour 
stock?” 

“Yer  mean  hogs?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why,  sir,  hogs  grow  so  fat.  hyar  they  render 
up  their  shadders  fur  soap  grease.” 

“That’s  remarkable.” 

“  I’d  blush  to  consider;  but  it  air  er  fact,  ur 
I’m  er  liar.” 

“  What  do  they  get  so  fat  on?” 

“  Pertaters.” 

“  They  grow  potatoes  to  feed  their  hogs?” 

“  No.” 

“  How  do  they  get  them?” 

“Grow  wild  on  the  prairies.  It  air  er  fact, 
ur  I’m  er  liar.” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  it.” 

Then  followed  a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
crunching  of  the  Missourian’s  jaws,  the  ram¬ 
bling  of  the  statre  coach,  or  the  opening  of  the 
door  for  the  Missourian  to  squirt  out  "tobacco 
juice. 

••  Have  yon  fish  here?’  asked  the  timid  man. 

“  Puniest  yer  ever  saw,”  answered  the  Mis¬ 
sourian.  “  It  ud  make  any  man  sick  at  ther 
stomach  ter  say  they  warn’t.” 

“  Oh,  I  doubt  not.” 

“  Wall,  I’d  blush  to  remark.” 

“  Where  are  the  fish  found?” 

“  On  ther  prairies.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  incredulous  pas¬ 
senger,  and  everybody  roared  with  laughter. 

The  Missourian  opened  the  door  of  7he  stage 
and  expectorating  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco 
juice,  added: 

“  ’F  tain’t  so  I’m  er  liar!” 

“  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,”  the  timid  man  an¬ 
swered. 

The  timid  man  had  not  joined  in  the  laugh. 

“  I  berlieve  thar  hain’t  more’n  one  half  o’  ver 
believe  what  1  say,”  said  the  Missourian.  “  Wall 
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ef  yer  don’t,  all  I  got  ter  say  erbout  it  iz  it  air 
so,  ur  I’m  er  liar.” 

“We’ll  not  doubt  that,”  said  the  timid  man. 
A  young  woman  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  conversation  shuddered  as  she  saw  the  tiery 
glance  of  the  Missourian  as  he  asked: 

*•  D’yer  mean  ter  say  thar  aiu’t  no  doubtin’ 
my  bein’  er  liar?” 

“  No,  not  exactly.  I  merely  meant  that  if 
what  you  said  was  not  true  you  was  a  liar.” 
“Simplest  thing  in  -ther  world,  aiu’t  it?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That's  so.” 

“  But  you  have  other  trouble  here.” 

“No,  we  don’t,”  the  Missourian  answered. 

“  The  James  Boys.” 

“  Wall,  what  uv  them?" 

“  They  are  a  trouble,  are  they  not?” 

“  No,  not  much.” 

“  Don’t  they  rob  trains?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  banks?” 

“Wall,  I’d  blush  ter  remark.” 

“  That  must  annoy  you.” 

“  It  don’t.” 

“Don’t?” 

“No.” 

“  Why’” 

“I  ain’t  got  no  money  in  ther  banks  ter 
worry  me  erbout.” 

“  Of  course  not.” 

“  How  do  ye  know?” 

“  Because  you  said  so,  and  you  won’t  lie.” 
“Wall,  I’d  snicker  ter  kick.” 

“  Hello,  what’s  the  matter  now?  Tiie  stage  is 
stopping  again.” 

The  stage  coach,  which  had  been  rolling 
leisurely  along,  oegan  to  slow  up,  and  at  last 
came  to  a  complete  stand  still. 

“  What  is  it?  What  has  happened?”  cried  an 
old  woman  who  was  half  dead  with  fear. 

“  Don’t  you  be  skeered,  grandma.” 

“  You  won’t  let  them  harm  me— a  poor  old 
body  like  me?” 

“  Wall.  I’d  blush  ter  exclaim - ” 

At  this  moment  all  within  the  stage  coach 
were  startled  by  a  voice  from  without  ringing 
like  a  trumoet  on  the  night  air. 

“  Halt!”* 

There  was  no  need  to  order  a  halt,  for  the 
driver  bad  already  reined  in  his  horses. 

“  Up  with  your  pius,  pilgrim,  or  I  shall  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  perforating  your 
cranium  with  an  ounce  of  lead.” 

“  Wall,  hold  on,  my  hearty.  I  ain’t  goin’  ter 
light  ye,”  cried  the  stage  driver.  “  Do  take  away 
that  air  pistol.  It  mought  be  loaded,  an’  if  'it 
should  go  oil  it  would  injure  me.” 

“  Well,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  a  discharge 
from  this  pistol  will  not  be  conducive  to  good 
health,”  said  the  man  with  the  revolver. 

“  Oh,  dear,  spare  me.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  men  came 
nearer  mounted  on  horses,  and  the  tramp  of 
hoofs  could  be  heard  on  every  side. 

The  old  woman  began  to  scream  and  implore 
the  robbers  to  have  mercy  on  them. 

A  man  riding  up  to  the  side  of  the  stage  door, 
rapped  on  the  glass  with  the  muzzle  of  his  pis¬ 
tol  and  said : 

“  Hold  your  racket  in  there.  We  want  to  do 
a  decent  job  here  if  you  will  let  us.” 

“It’s  the  old  lady!”  gasped  the  timid  man. 
‘“She  is  frightened  almost  to  death.” 

The  man  who  had  been  devoting  his  time  to 
relating  impossible  stories  and  chewing  tobacco, 
now  glanced  from  the  door,  squirted  a  large 
quantity  of  tobacco  juice  and  said: 

“Now,  folks,  don’t  yer  git  rattled.  This  ’ere 
affair  reminds  me  o'  a  leetle  earcumstance  wot 
once  happened  ter  me  while  down  on  ther  Cana¬ 
dian  river - ” 

“  Never  mind  that,”  cried  a  man,  seizing  the 
man  by  the  shoulder.  “  Come,  get  out.” 

“  Me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Oh,  well,  I’ll  do  it.  Don’t  yer  git  mad  at 
me,  fur  I’ll  do  it  ef  yer  say  so.” 

He  leaped  out  into  the  road,  and  expectorating 
more  tobacco,  said: 

“  I  can’t  resist  sicli  forcible  argyment  ez  a 
cocked  pistol.  Them  air  leetle  pints  o’  eteket 
wot  people  in  Missoury  allers  respect.” 

“  What  have  you  got?"  asked  a  man  with  a 
black  mask  over  his  face, 

“  I've  got  ther  itch — d'yer  want  it?” 

“No  -money,  you  rascul.  Hand  ever  your 
money.”  J 

"  Wall  now,  stranger,  I  would  ef  I  had  any, 
but  f  ain’t  got  none.” 


Search  him.  Jim,  and  see  if  he  lias  any.” 

Tim  fallow  was  searched  from  head  to  foot,  but 
notlm  g  of  value  was  to  be  found  upon  Ills  per 
ton. 


“Who  are  you?”  asked  the  horseman. 

“  Me?” 

“  Yes,  stupid.  What  is  your  name?” 

“  Got  several,  stranger,  which  name  d’yer 
want?” 

“  What  name  are  you  usually  called  by?” 

“  Tom  Briggs,  titer  champion  liar  o’  Clay 
County.” 

There  was  a  slight  snicker  among  the  masked 
men  at  this  assertion,  and  he  who  had  been 
spokesman  for  the  outlaws,  answered: 

“  Well,  I  know  something  about  Clay  county 
and  if  you  are  all  you  claim,  you  are  a  wonder.” 

“  I  am,  pilgrim.  I  tell  yer  jist  wot’s  ther  fact. 
I  am  ther  boss  pervericator  o’  America.  Now 
yer  mought  ez  well  expect  a  river  ter  run 
straight  ez  fur  me  ter  tell  the  truth.  Why  I  never 
could  tell  ther  truth.  Et  seems  ez  natural  fur 
me  ter  he  ez  it  does  ter  eat.  Nobody  kin  ever 
believe  er  word  I  say.  My  tongue  is  sich  er 
stranger  ter  ther  truth  tliet  it  becomes  paralyzed 
whenever  I  make  any  attempt  at  it.  But  I  allers 
own  up.  I  tell  people  tliet  they  needn’t  believe 
me  fer  if  they  do  they’ll  git  fooled  every  time.” 

“There  you  needn’t  go  on  any  longer.  Stand 
still  and  don’t  move  a  peg  or  we  will  take  in¬ 
finite  delight  in  making  a  pepper  box  or  a  seive 
out  of  your  body.” 

“  Yas  I’ve  no  doubt  erbout  it,  friends,  but  I 
don’t  think  I’d  enjoy  it  myself.” 

“Keep  silent.” 

“  Silent,  why  great  guns  I  swar  Ihain't  sed  er 
half  er  dozen  words  in  six  weeks.” 

They  turned  from  the  champion  liar,  whom  they 
left  in  cbarge'of  a  guard,  and  once  more  gave 
their  attention  to  the  other  passengers. 

“  Come,  old  man,  step  out  lively.” 

“  I’m  acomin’,  gentlemen.’ 

“  Be  lively  or  we  will  have  to  send  a  ballet  to 
hasten  you.” 

“  Oh,  lor’,  don’t  do  that.” 

“Then  hurry.” 

“  I’m  coinin’.” 

The  old  man  stepped  out  on  the  ground  and 
was  ranged  in  a  line  with  the  others.  His 
pocket-book  and  money  were  taken  from  him  as 
well  as  his  watch  and  diamond  pin. 

“  Now,  old  man,  the  less  grumbling  you  do, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  you.  Next.” 

Next  was  an  old  woman. 

“  Oh,  please  don’t  harm  me,”  she  sobbed. 

“  Get  out.” 

“  Spare  my  money,”  she'groaned. 

She  was  made  to  stand  up  iu  the  same  row 
the  others  out  was  not  molested. 

“  Is  that  all?”  asked  the  man,  who  seemed 
leader  of  the  masked  men. 

“  Yes,”  said  Briggs,  the  champion  liar. 

“  Well,  if  his  asservation  in  regard  to  himself 
is  correct  there  is  some  one  else  in  the  stage,” 
put  in  the  chief. 

“  No,  thar  ain’t.” 

“  1  will  see.” 

The  chief  of  the  road  agents  produced  a  dark 
lantern  and  stepped  up  to  the  stage  door. 

Flashing  the  light  on  the  door  he  glanced 
about  for  a  moment  and  then  seizing  the  door 
pulled  it  open. 

He  glanced  in. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  Ids  lips. 

Before  him  lie  saw  a  veiled  lady. 

She  was  of  a  neat,  graceful  form  and  dres°ed 
in  a  becoming  manner.  There  was  something 
particularly  attractive  about  her. 

“  Oho,  so  you  thought  you  would  escape?” 
cried  the  highwayman. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  give  you.” 

“  Come,  get  out  o’  this." 

“  But  I  have  no  money.” 

“  Get  out.” 

“  Nor  jewels.” 

“  Get  out.” 

“Why?” 

“  Get  out  or  I  will  have  to  drag  you  out.” 

She  waited  no  longer  for  she  dreaded  the 
terrible  masked  men. 

In  a  moment  she  leaped  nimbly  from  the 
coacii  anu  was  about  to  take  her  place  among 
the  other  passengers,  when  there  came  the  loud 
tramp  of  horses’  feet  and  a  few  moments  later  a 
man  mounted  on  a  large  dark  horse  galloped 
up. 

Like  the  others  there  was  a  dark  mask  over 
his  face  concealing  his  features. 

“  Hold!”  he  cried. 

The  girl  pausod  at  the  side  of  the  coach  and 
gazed  at  him  in  amazement. 

“  Don’t  go  a  step  further,  young  woman.” 

“  Why?” 

“  I  am  chief  here  and  I  forbid  it." 

Every  man  fell  back  as  the  chief  advanced 
as  if  to  acknowledge  Ids  authority. 

“Answer  some  questions  for  me,”  said  the 
man  on  tlio  dark  borso. 


“  Wliat  are  they?”  she  asked. 

“  Are  you  Blanche  Travers?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  come  with  me.” 

“  With  you?” 

“  Yes." 

“  Why!  Why!”  cried  the  now  throughly  ter- 
ritied  girl. 

“  Because  it  is  my  wish.  It  is  for  your  own 
good.” 

He  dismounted  from  his  dark  horse  and  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  trembling,  shrinking  girl  and 
said : 

“  Blanche,  don’t  be  afraid,  I  assure  you  I  am 
your  friend.” 

“  Where  are  going  to  take  me?” 

“  I  will  explain  all  in  good  time.” 

“  No,  you  shall  explain  now.” 

“  I  can't.” 

“  Why?” 

“  There  is  no  need  for  further  parley.” 

He  took  another  step  toward  tier  and  she 
wheeled  as  if  to  fly,  when  with  a  quick  bound  he 
was  at  her  side  and  had  seized  her  in  his  arms. 

“  Come,  you  must  go,”  he  cried,  and  lifting 
the  half  fainting  girl  to  the  saddle  he  sprang- 
behind  her  and  galloped  away. 
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“  Where  do  you  intend  taking  me?”  the  cap¬ 
tive  girl  asked. 

“  Hush,  I  am  your  friend.” 

She  still  struggled,  though  her  strength  was 
almost  gone. 

“  Blanche,  keep  quiet." 

“  Villain,  release  me.” 

“  Believe  me,  I  am  your  friend.” 

“  If  you  are  my  friend  why  this  abduction?” 
she  cried. 

“  It  is  for  your  good.” 

“Villain,  you  tell  me  a  falsehood.” 

She  gathered  up  all  her  strength  for  one  last 
mighty  effort  and  strove  to  break  away. 

In  fact  she  succeeded. 

Tearing  herself  from  the  hands  of  her  captor 
she  fell  upon  the  ground. 

The  fall  was  so  severe  as  to  partially  stun  her. 

Before  she  could  recover  sufficient  to  think  of 
flight,  her  captor  had  alighted  from  the  horse  he 
was  riding  and  seized  her  arm. 

Witli  a  despairing  shriek  site  swooned. 

When  the  poor  girl  regained  consciousness  she 
was  on  the  horse,  being  borne  like  the  wied 
across  the  prairie. 

Into  the  wood  the  horse  plunged,  and  then  for 
an  hour  the  great  black  beast  with  his  double 
burden  hurried  along  through  brambles  and 
thickets,  over  hill  and  dale,  seeming  never  to 
tire. 

The  dark  masked  rider  never  uttered  one 
word. 

The  moon  was  rising  over  the  distant  hills, 
and  throwing  a  mellow  light  over  the  wood  and 
valley.  A  lone  cabin  stands  in  the  wood,  and 
the  horseman  bearing  his  burden,  gallops  up  to 
it. 

“  Woa,  Siroc.” 

The  powerful  steed  came  to  a  halt  and  stood 
panting  before  the  house. 

His  proud  head  was  erect,  and  his  great  flash¬ 
ing  eye  beamed  out  over  the  surrounding  scen¬ 
ery. 

“  Now,  Blanche,  if  you  will  not  believe  me  I 
am  your  friend.”  said  the  horseman  as  lie  con¬ 
ducted  the  girl  into  the  house. 

The  door  was  locked,  but  he  opened  it  witli  a 
key  and  entered  the  house. 

There  was  a  candle  oil  a  table  which  he  lighted. 

The  fair  passenger  from  the  stage  coach  sank 
down  into  a  chair  before  the  masked  horseman. 

She  was  very  pale. 

She  was  dressed  in  black  and  had  a  mourning 
veil  wrapped  about  her  hat. 

It  had  become  loosened  and  floated  at  her  side. 

“  Blanche  don’t  lie  down  cast,"  said  the  horse¬ 
man.  “for  I  swear  to  you  I  am  your  friend.” 

She  gazed  at  him  a  moment,  and  said: 

“  What  proof  have  I  of  the  fact  ?” 

“  Do  yon  mind  answering  a  few  questions?” 

“  No.” 

“You  are  the  daughter  of  Marion  Travers?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Are  your  parents  both  dead?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Your  father  was  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“Jesse  James,  the  bandit  king,"  lie  answered,, 
removing  (lie  mask  from  Ins  face. 

It  was  a  bold  face  with  a  cold,  steel-gray  eve, 
which  lie  displayed  to  the  astonished  girl.  He 
was  a  large  man,  witli  a  short-cropped,  well- 
trimmed  beard. 
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“  Have  you  ever  heard  ycur  father  speak  of 
me?’’  lie  asked. 

*•  Yes.” 

“  He  was  with  Quantreli.” 

■“He  was.” 

“There  I  met  him,  and  a  braver  man  never 
lived.” 

“  My  father  was  braVe  man.” 

“  And  his  daughter  lias  her  father’s  courage!” 

“  But  not  his  strength.  Had  I  possessed  that 
you  would  never  have  brought  me  here.” 

“No,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?  You  talk  in  riddles. 
Explain!”  demanded  the  girl. 

“That  I  shall,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possi¬ 
ble.  You  are  the  only  child.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  were  you  going?” 

“To  my  uncle’s.” 

“  What  is  his  name?” 

“  Sam  Franey.” 

“  Your  mother’s  brother?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  I  have  determined  you  shall  not  go.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  it  would  be  ruin  and  death  to  you 
to  go.  He  is  your  enemy.” 

“  He  is  my  uncle,  my  nearest  relative.” 

“  That  is  true,  but  all  the  same  he  is  your 
enemy.” 

“How  am  I  to  believe  it?” 

“  How  am  I  to  make  you  believe  it?”  said 
Jesse  James,  thoughtfully.' 

Then  he  rose  from  the  chair  and  for  a  moment 
paced  the  Uoor. 

At  last  he  paused  before  her  and  stood  with 
his  arms  folded  while  he  gazed  at  her. 

“Young  lady,  you  are  the  only  child  of  your 
father.”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Your  father  died,  leaving  a  vast  fortune  in 
Mexico.” 

“So  I  have  been  told,  though  I  have  not  yet 
come  iu  possession  of  the  money.” 

“  I  know  be  died  rich.” 

“Why.  how  do  you  know  it?” 

“  I  was  with  him  when  he  died.  Listen:  He 
breathed  his  last  on  my  arm,  and  ere  he  died 
exacted  a  pledge  from  me.” 

“  From  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  That  I  would  protect  with  my  life  his  only 
child,  Blanche  Travers.” 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  silent,  then  she 
said : 

“  I  can’t  believe  you.” 

“  What  I  state  is  true.  I  swear  that  every  word 
]  tell  you  is  true.”  lie  went  on  to  say.  “  Your 
father  served  with  Quantreli,  and  if  you  know 
anything  of  the  James  Boys  you  must  know  that 
they  were  also  with  Quantreli.” 

“  I  know  that.” 

“  Once  on  the  battlefield  1  was  at  Centralia, 
Missouri,  when  we  had  charged  through  the 
ranks  of  Johnson’s  men  and  mowed  them  down, 
scattering  them  over  the  plains,  I  had  killed 
Major  Johnson  with  my  own  hand  and  was  pur¬ 
suing  a  red-headed  boy  soldier  when  the  fellow 
turned,  and  firing  his  musket  shot,  down  my 
horse.  The  animal  fell  on  my  leg,  and  the  sol¬ 
dier  seeing  my  helpless  condition,  ran  at  me 
with  a  fixed  bayonet  to  run  me  through. 

“  Before  he  could  do  it  Marion  Travers  shot 
birr,  down,  and  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet.  Then  I 
swore  to  be  his  friend  forever.  Jesse  Jam6s  has 
been  a  bad  man,  I  will  admit,  but  no  one  can 
say  that  I  have  ever  gone  back  on  a  friend.  The 
war  ended,  aim  your  father  went  to  Mexico  and 
I  on  the  road.  It  got  so  hot  that  some  of  us 
were  forced  to  leave  Missouri.  My  father,  Frank 
and  I  went  to  Mexico.  There  we  found  your 
father  who  had  made  millions  in  the  mines,  for 
he  had  struck  it  very  rich.  Well,  all  went  well 
until  one  night  in  a  gambling  saloon  one  of  my 
men  named  A1  Shepherd  raised  a  row. 

••  Shots  llew  thick  and  fa3t.  We  were  all  as¬ 
sailed  and  your  father  fought  with  us,  But  he 
got  two  bullets  and  a  knife  thrust.  Either 
wound  was  fatal  and  I  knew  lie  could  not  live 
long.  I  carried  him  to  the  hotel  where  we  had 
been  stopping  and  there  he  died.  He  made  me 
swear  to  protect  you,  and  that  pledge  I  will 
keep.” 

“  His  money?” 

“  Is  in  the  banks  in  Mexico  awaiting  your 
call.” 

“  How  much  money  did  he  have?” 

“  In  money,  property  and  all,  he  had  ten 
millions.” 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes.  \ 

“  That  money  is  all  for  you.”  Jesse  James 
continued. 

“  But  I  have  never  received  a  dollar  of  it." 


“  Why  not?” 

“  1  don’t  know.” 

“  When  were  you  eighteen?” 

“  Last  week.” 

“  Who  has  been  your  guardian?” 

“  My  uncle.” 

“  And  he  has  never  got  one  cant  of  it?” 

,  ..  No.» 

“It  was  well.” 

“  Why?” 

“  You  never  would  have  seen  it  had  he 
got  it.” 

“  You  surely  do  my  uncle  wrong.” 

“I  do  not,’  Jesse  answered.  “I  know  him 
too  well,  and  know  too  well  what  his  plans  are 
to  permit  you  to  go  to  live  with  him.” 

“  Had  I  Hie  confidence  in  you  that  I  have  in 
him,  I  might  believe  you.” 

“  You  will  have  confidence  in  me  in  the  course 
of  time,  but  meanwhile  I  must  protect  you 
whether  you  will  let  me  or  not.  I  made  a  pledge 
to  your  father  that  I  would,  and  I  will.  You 
were  goihg  to  your  uncle’s?” 

“Yes.” 

“  He  lives  in  Clay  County?” 

“  He  does.” 

“  Did  he  send  for  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“For  what  purpose?” 

“  We  were  to  go  to  Mexico  after  the  money.” 

“  Do  yon  know  the  reason  the  Mexican 
authorities  would  never  pay  the  money  nor  turn 
the  property  over  to  him.” 

“No.” 

“  I  was  the  cause  of  it.” 

“  Why  did  you  interfere?” 

“On  account  of  my  pledge.” 

“Surely  my  father  never  doubted  my  uncle?” 

“  He  did.” 

“  He  never  hod  cause.” 

“  He  did.” 

“  now  do  you  know?” 

“  Because  he  would  never  have  doubted  him 
without  cause.” 

“  Then  you  say  he  had  cause.” 

“Most  assuredly.  He  made  me  promise, 
among  other  things,  that  I  would  never  allow 
your  uncle  to  get  your  property  in  Ins  posses¬ 
sion.” 

He  was  about  to  make  some  further  remark, 
when  there  came  a  wild  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs 
in  the  woods,  and  the  next  moment  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  mounted  men. 

Jesse  James  gave  utterance  to  an  exclamation 
of  rage  and  alarm,  and  snatching  his  revolver 
from  his  belt,  sprang  to  the  door.  Slamming 
the  door,  he  bolted  it,  and  crept  to  the  window. 

Here  he  crouched  for  a  moment,  and  tlieu  came 
the  sound  of  voices  without. 

“  Dismount  and  see,”  said  one. 

“  He  said  he  would  come  here,”  put  in  an¬ 
other. 

“  It’s  all  right,”  Jesse  James  said  with  a  quiet 
laugh  as  he  returned  his  revolver. 

“  Who  are  they?”  asked  the  girl. 

“  My  men.” 

“  Your  band?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  kill  me.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Death  is  a  thousand  times  preferred  to  such 
captivity.” 

“  You  are  perfectly  safe.” 

Rap! 

Rap ! 

Rap!  came  three  knocks  on  the  door. 

“  Frank,  Frank  James.” 

“  It  is  I,  Jesse,”  was  the  answer. 

“  I  will  open  the  door.” 

“  Be  quick  about  it,  Jesse.” 

Jesse  James  unbolted  the  door  and  flung  it 
open. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Frank?” 

“There  is  trouble  ahead,  Jesse.” 

“  I  don’t  understand - ” 

“  Timberlake.” 

The  mention  of  that  dread  name  was  enough 
to  All  the  James  Boys  with  alarm.  Jesse  James 
asked : 

“  Where  is  he?” 

“  In  the  woods  ” 

“  How  far  away?” 

“  He  can’t  be  more  than  a  mile.” 

“  Have  vou  met  him  to-night?” 

“  Yes.” ' 

“  Anyone  hurt?” 

“  We  left  three  or  four  of  his  gang  lying  in  the 
woods,  but  our  own  boys  got  off  with  only  a  few 
scratches.” 

“  We  must  go.” 

Jesse  then  turned  to  Blanche  and  said: 

“  You  must  go  with  us.” 

“  Why?”  she  asked. 


“  Because  to  fall  into  Timberlake’s  hands 
would  be  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  your  uncle.” 

“You  base,  deceitful  wretch!”  she  cried. 
“  Why  do  you  persecute  me?” 

“  Blanche,  I  can  endure  your  scorn,  for  I  have 
my  pledge  with  your  father  to  keep.” 

“  Pledge,  indeed,”  she  cried.  “  There  i3  no 
pledge  to  keep.” 

“  There  is.  Come.” 

“  Stand  back,”  cried  the  proud  girl,  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height. 

There  was  a  single  moment  that  Je3se  James 
quailed  before  the  proud,  defiant  girl,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Then  he  leaped  at  her  and 
seized  her  in  his  arms. 

“  Blanche,  you  must  go.” 

“  Help,  help,  help!”  she  feebly  cried. 

But  Jesse  held  his  hand  over  her  month. 

Siie  struggled  for  a  moment  and  swooned. 

“  Is  she  dead,  Jess?”  Frank  asked. 

“  No,  only  swooned.  So  much  the  better,  for 
now  we  can  tote  her  without  any  noise.” 

His  horse  was  brought  to  the  door  and  Jesse 
James,  lifting  the  insensible  girl  as  easily  as  if 
she  had  been  a  feather,  carried  her  from  the 
house  and  mounted  with  her  upon  the  back  of  his 
noble  Siroc. 

In  a  few  moments  the  cavalcade  was  thunder¬ 
ing  away  through  the  woods  at  a  breakneck 
speed. 

“  There  they  go,  there  they  go!”  cried  a  voice 
from  the  dark  woods. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang!  rang  out  pistol  shots  in  the  woods. 

Bullets  whizzed  through  the  trees. 

“  Away!”  cried  Jesse,  giving  his  gallant  Siroc 
the  rein. 

Away  he  flew  like  the  wind  through  the  for¬ 
ests. 

Bushes  bent,  cracked  and  snapped  beneath 
their  flying  feet. 

Jesse  James,  although  his  steed  carried  a 
double  load,  led  all  in  the  flight. 

At  last  he  reached  an  open  field. 

Sircc  cleared  the  fence  and  Jesse  galloped 
across  the  field. 

A  daring,  over-zealous  deputy  sheriff  fired  at 
him  and  then  galloped  around  the  fence  into  a 
lane  to  head  off'  the  horsemen. 

“  Be  careful,  my  friend,”  said  Jesse. 

The  fellow  only  yelled  and  put  his  horse  to  the 
top  of  his  speed. 

Jesse  crossed  the  field,  and  leaping  the  fence, 
came  to  a  road. 

The  deputy  followed  faster  after  him. 

Wild  shouts  rent  on  the  air. 

“  I  have  you.  Stop,  surrender!”  roared  the 
pursuer. 

Jesse  James  was  galloping  down  a  hill  and 
the  pursuer  came  within  pistol  shot.  He  fired  a 
shot  at  Jesse,  the  bullet  piercing  the  brim  of 
his  hat. 

“It’s  my  turn  now,”  cried  the  bandit  king, 
and  turning  about  in  his  saddle  he  fired. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  deputy 
was  lying  in  the  road. 

“  He  will  never  pursue  another  person,”  said 
Jesse  James.” 

When  Blanche  Travers  next  recovered  her 
consciousness  she  was  in  a  room  lying  on  a  bed. 

An  old  woman  was  standing  near  her. 

“  Where  am. I?”  the  fair  prisoner  asked. 

There  came  no  answer. 

“  Where  am  I?” 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

Then  she  realized  that  the  old  woman  was 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Blanche  lay  for  a  long  time  on  the  bed,  trying 
to  gather  up  her  scattered  faculties  aud  make 
out  her  present  situation,  but  in  vain. 

She  gave  it  up. 

For  a  day  she  was  alone  with  the  old  woman. 

Next  day  Jesse  James  came  to  see  her. 

“  Why  have  you  brought  me  here?”  she  ask¬ 
ed. 

“  For  your  own  good,”  he  answered. 

“  Why  can  I  not  have  my  own  liberty?” 

“  I  must  fulfill  my  pledge  to  your  father. 
You  must  be  kept  away  from  your  uncle.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THROUGH  THE  FIRE. 

Three  or  four  days  elapsed  after  the  captive 
Blanche  Travers  had  been  taken  to  the  house  of 
the  dumb  woman.  Jesse  James,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  at  the  house  all  the  while  as  a  guard, 
now  announced  his  intention  of  going  away. 

He  had  treated  Blanche  with  the  utmost  kind¬ 
ness  all  the  while  and  had  assured  her  that  he 

I  was  her  friend. 

•  I  am  compelled  to  go,  Blanche,”  lie  said. 
“  And  1  will  leave  you  here.  Now  you  need  not 
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worry  yourself  in  efforts  to  escape  because  I  as¬ 
sure  you  it  is  utterly  Impossible  for  you  to  no 
so.  You  will  be  treated  with  the  utmost  kind¬ 
ness,  yet  tne  strictest  kind  of  a  watch  will  be 
kept  over  you." 

“  Why  don’t  you  let  me  go?”  she  pleaded. 

“  Because,  as  I  have  stated,  it  would  now  be 
your  ruin.” 

“  How  long  am  I  to  be  a  prisoner?” 

“  You  will  still  consider  yourself  a  prisoner 
although  I  have  assured  you  that  you  are  only 
my  guest?” 

“An  unwilling  guest  is  a  prisoner.” 

“  Well,  to  answer  your  question,  I  can  not  say 
exactly  how  long  you  will  have  to  remain  here, 
but  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be  for  long.” 

“  So  hope  I.” 

He  took  his  departure. 

Jesse  James  was  ever  a  watchful,  careful  man. 

He  had  cause  to  be,  for  there  was  a  large 
reward  offered  for  him,  dead  or  alive,  and  lie 
knew  that  he  had  a  hundred  hungry  detectives 
on  his  trail. 

He  went  in  disguise,  wearing  a  long,  sandy 
beard  and  wig. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  saw  a  man 
mounted  on  a  thin  sorrel  mare  riding  leisurely 
along  the  road  ahead  of  him.  His  whole  man¬ 
ner  was  that  of  a  Western  man.  He  wore  a  white 
slouch  hat,  his  sun-burned  face,  long,  yellow 
neck  and  thin,  cadaverous  face  with  dark  chin 
whiskers  indicated  the  Westerner. 

“Hello,  feller,”  said  the  farmer,  as  Jesse  came 
up  with  him.  “  Whar  yer  goiu’?” 

“To  Liberty.” 

“Wall,  that  air  a  purty  right  smart  kind  uver 
town.” 

“  Do  you  live  in  Liberty!”  Jesse  asked  some¬ 
what  uneasily,  for  he  feared  that  he  might  have 
com  pan  v. 

“  No.” 

“  Ah,  you  don’t  live  at  Liberty?” 

“No.” 

“Do  you  go  there?” 

‘,  Not  all  ther  way.” 

“  What  is  your  name?” 

“  Tom  Briggs,  an’  them  ez  know  me  do  say  ez 
how  I  am  ther  champion  liar  o’  the  United 
States.” 

“  Y'ou  seem  proud  of  your  reputation.” 

“Mebbe  I  be,  stranger,  but  I  swar  er  feller’s 
got  ter  hev  suthin’  ter  be  proud  of.” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“  Who  be  yer,  stranger?” 

“  I  am  Parson  Mose  Snow,”  Jesse  answered 
after  a  few  moments  silence. 

“  Oh,  yer  a  preacher?”  and  Tom  Briggs  turned 
a  searching  gaze  upon  the  pretended  preacher. 
“  Couldn't  yer  do  somethin’  with  me  erbout 
lyiu?” 

“  Why  don’t  you  quit  it?” 

“  I  can’t.” 

“  Yes  you  can.” 

“No,  I  can’t.” 

“  Repent  of  your  evil,”  said  Jesse,  assuming  a 
ministerial  tone  and  dignity. 

“  Repent!  Why,  parson,  I’ve  shed  bushels 
an’  barrels  and  ship-loads  uv  tears  erbout  this 
ere  cryiu’  evil  o’  mine,  but  it  don’t  do  no  good 
fer  me.  I  am  only  gittin’  wuss  all  ther  time.” 

“  I  believe  you  are.” 

“  An’  I’m  sich  er  liar — I  am  er  reg’lar  turn¬ 
coat.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  turn  the  truthful  side  of  your 
coat  out?” 

“  D’yer  think  it  mought  help  me?  Wall,  p’r- 
’aps  it  would.  This  ere  coat  hez  been  a  splen¬ 
did  coat  fur  me,  anyway,”  Torn  said,  glancing 
with  admiration  at  his  old  faded  coat.  “  It  hev 
seen  sarvice.” 

“It  looks  as  if  it  had,”  Jesse  put  in. 

“An  so  it  hev.  Why,  I  tell  yer,  stranger, 
that  air  a  remarkable  coat.  I  wore  it  four  years 
and  then  we  used  it  six  years  for  a  table-cloth, 
then  live  years  we  lied  it  fur  a  cover  on  ther 
bed,  and  then  we  use  it  two  years  fur  a  carpet 
on  ther  floor.  It  went  ter  Californy  as  ther  out¬ 
side  wrappin’  fur  a  box  ez  was  full  o’  glass. 
The  children  used  it  fur  a  play  house.  It  was 
used  ter  patch  er  hole  in  er  circus  tent,  and  fur 
five  years  it  wur  ther  only  door  wot  we  lied.  But 
spite  o'  all  o’  that,  it’s  er  putty  good  coat  y it. ” 

Je«H<-  James  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

“  Your  malady  is  serious.” 

“Ain’t  It!” 

“  It  80  seems.” 

“  Guess  I’ll  never  get  over  it.” 

“  You  ought  to  wrestle  with  the  habit.” 

“  Rustle  wi’  ther  habit.  Why,  my  dear  gospi 
pounder  I’ve  rnstled  with  ther  habit  until  I’ve 
erb-nt  worn  nil  ther  clothes  ofTn  me,  an’ got  ther 
wu*t  ov  ft,  every  time.  Why,  every  lime  I  think 
I'm  got  ther  habit  o’  lyin’  erbout  under  It  takes 


er  bold  on  me  and  send  me  ker  flumax  on  ther 
ground.” 

“  That  is  bad.” 

“  Yes,  wussest  luck  er  feller  ever  lied.” 

“  Were  you  ever  iu  St.  Louis?"  asked  Jesso. 

“  Me?’ 

“  Yes.” 

“  No.” 

“  Look  like  a  man  I  once  saw.” 

“  Me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Guess  not  in  St.  Louis.” 

“  Have  you  a  brother?” 

“Two.” 

“  They  air  wide  erpart.  One’s  in  Calerforny 
an’  one  in  Maine.” 

Jesse  gave  the  fellow  a  very  curious  glance. 

“  Don’t  believe  yer  believe  wbat  I’m  sayin,” 
said  the  Missourian. 

“  I  don’t.” 

“  Why?” 

“Because  you  said  that  you  were  such  a  liar 
that  you  could  never  tell  the  truth.” 

“  Cau’t.” 

“  Why?” 

“Dun  know,  pilgrim.  I  cau’t  keep  ter  ther 
truth.” 

They  now  reached  a  place  where  the  roads 
forked.  Jesse  James,  without  having  any  very 
strong  suspicion,  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his 
traveling  companion.” 

“  Well,  here  we  are,”  said  Jesse. 

“Wall,  I  go  ter  ther  right.” 

“  Au’  I  go  on  the  left  hand  road,”  Jesse  an¬ 
swered. 

“That  air  right,  ther  sheep  go  ter  the  right 
and  Ihe  goats  ter  ther  left,”  chuckled  the  fel¬ 
low. 

Jesse  James  pretended  not  to  comprehend  the 
Missourian  and  galloped  along  the  left  hand 
road,  glad  to  be  rid  of  him. 

“  Well,  I’ve  got  the  girl  on  hand,  and  now 
what  am  I  to  do  with  her?  If  she  were  only  out 
of  the  way  my  path  would  be  smooth  again,  but 
my  pledge  I  must  not  break  it.” 

The  champion  liar  of  Missouri,  as  Tom  Briggs 
styled  himself,  continued  to  watch  Jesse  James 
as  long  as  he  was  in  sight. 

Jesse  came  in  sight  of  a  house  on  the  road 
side,  and  was  approaching  it  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  short  halt  to  rest  his  horse  when  lie 
discovered  two  or  three  horses  tied  to  the  fence. 

“  Hello,  what  does  that  mean?”  he  asked  him¬ 
self.  “Maybe  it  is  some  of  Timberlake’s  depu¬ 
ties  waiting  for  me.  But  no,  ba,  ha,  iia!  It 
can’t  be  that  they  would  reconize  me.  I  am  too 
cleverly  disguised  for  that.” 

“  Halt!”  cried  a  man,  suddenly  rising  up  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fence. 

“Hello!”  cried  Jesse. 

“  Stop.” 

Jesse  was  the  more  inclined  to  obey,  especially 
as  the  fellow  had  a  gnu  leveled  at  his  breast. 

“Put  down  that  gun,  friend;  it  might  go  off 
and  hurt  my  horse.” 

“Stop,  I  said.” 

“  Well,  I  have  Btopped.” 

“  Stand  right  there.” 

“  I  am  on  my  horse  ”  t 

“Mell,  don't  yon  move.” 

“  For  how  long?” 

“  Wtio  are  you?” 

“  Preacher  Moses  Snow.” 

“  Where  are  you  goiu’?” 

“  To  my  appintment  down  on  Billy’s  Creek.” 

“  Beyond  Liberty?” 

“Yes — 1  preach  there  to-morrow.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  or  not.” 

Jesse’s  uneasiness  increased  every  moment. 

Was  it  possible  he  thought  that  after  all  his 
precaution,  his  disguise  was  penetrated  and  they 
recognized  him? 

But  the  bandit  king  always  put  on  a  bold 
front. 

He  noticed  two  more  men  walk  out  from  the 
house  with  guns  in  their  hands,  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cock. 

“  I’d  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  out¬ 
rage,”  Jesse  cried.  “  Why  am  I  brought  to  a 
standstill  here  as  if  I  was  one  of  the  James 
Boys?” 

“We  don’t  know  but  you  are  one.” 

“I  know  more  about  it  than  you  do.” 

“Perhaps  ye  do,  but  we  are  going  to  And 
out." 

“  I’ll  help  you.” 

“  How?” 

“  Do  you  know  any  one  in  Liberty?” 

“  Some.” 

“  Do  ye  know  Tom  Bird,  the  hanker?" 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well  go  and  ask  him,  if  lie  knows  old  Par¬ 
son  Snow.” 

The  three  fellows  consulted  for  a  few  moments 


in  whispers.  Jesse  James,  fingers  itched  to 
seize  his  revolver  and  dash  right  through  them 
down  the  road. 

“  I  could  escape,”  he  thought,  “  but  I  won’t 
do  it  that  way.” 

His  disguise  was  so  complete  lie  determined  to 
risk  it. 

The  conference  at  last  came  to  an  end. 

~One  of  the  three  men  said : 

““  Well,  I  reckon  ye  can  go  on.” 

“  Thank  ye,  gents.  Coinin’  over  on  Billy’s 
creek?” 

“  Maybe.” 

“  If  ye  do,  come  to  meetin’  an’  ye’ll  hear  a 
bang  up  sarrain.  I’m  a  reg'lar  gospel  pounder.” 

“  We’li  see  erbout  it,”  one  of  them  answered. 

The  pretended  preacher  was  gone  down  the 
road  and  soon  completely  out  of  sight. 

“  That  was  a  narrow  escape,”  said  Jes3e 
James  to  himself. 

He  had  gone  about  two  miles  when  suddenly 
startled  by  the  loud  report  of  a  gun. 

“  Hello!  what  does  that  mean?”  ne  cried  as  he 
started  Siroc  to  a  brisker  canter. 

“  Halt— halt!”  cried  a  voice  ahead  of  him. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Then  the  wild  clatter  of  hoofs  rang  out  on  the 
air,  and  he  felt  the  earth  almost  tremble  beneath 
the  tread  of  horsemen. 

“  Hello,  what  means  that?”  cried  the  bandit- 
king.  “  Some  of  my  poor  fellows  are  hard 
pressed.  Come,  Siroc,  down  to  the  rescue.” 

Siroc  seemed  to  comprehend  what  his  master 
said,  and  without  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
spur  dashed  like  a  thunderbolt  up  the  hill. 

When  Jesse  James  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill 
he  discovered  a  horsemau  flying  for  life  hotly 
pursued  by  at  least  a  dozen. 

“That  is  not  one  of  my  boys,”  thought  Jesse 
James,  the  moment  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
fugitive.  “  It’s  a  stranger.” 

The  stranger  was  hotly  pursued  by  a  dozen  of 
Timherlake’a  men. 

“  Who  is  lie?”  Jesse  asked  himself. 

The  thoughts  of  the  bandit  king  were  more 
rapid  than  flashes  of  liglituing. 

Some  one  was  in  trouble  and  he  only  needed 
to  know  that  the  noted  deputies  were  on  one 
side  for  him  to  choose  the  other. 

“Come,  come,  good  Siroc,  there  is  a  poor 
fellow  chased  like  a  wild  beast;  let  us  to  his  res¬ 
cue.” 

Then  with  a  wild  shout  he  dashed  down  to¬ 
ward  the  fugitive. 

The  poor  fellow  saw  that  some  one  was  about 
to  head  him  off,  and  drawing  a  pistol  he  cried: 

“  Keep  off,  keep  off,  or  I  will  kill  you.  Beware, 
I  am  desperate.” 

He  was  a  young  man,  evidently  not  over 
twenty-two  or  three  years  of  age. 

His  eyes  were  blazing  with  fury  and  excite¬ 
ment. 

“  Hold,  don’t  shoot  me.  I  am  your  friend.” 
Jesse  cried,  when  lie  discovered  that  iie  was  in 
danger  of  getting  a  bullet  in  Lis  body. 

“  You  lie!  Everybody  is  my  enemy.  I  ain 
deceived  and  hunted  like  a  beast.” 

“  Follow  me,  and  I  will  save  you.” 

“  I  can’t  trust  you,  nor  any  one.” 

Jesse  James,  in  a  second’s  time,  guessed 
partly  at  the  young  man’s  history. 

Here  was  a  young  man  who  was  evidently  be¬ 
ing  chased  by  officers  of  the  law.  Hard  pressed 
and  liable  to  be  run  to  earth,  either  for  some 
crime  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion,  or  for 
some  supposed  crime. 

Jesse  James  was  an  excellent  character 
reader,  and  he  discovered  at  a  single  glance  that 
the  fugitive  was  not  a  bad  man  at  heart.  His 
face  had  a  freshness  and  innocence  about  it  not 
to  be  mistaken,  and  he  knew  that  lie  could  not 
be  a  bad  man.  But  he  also  read  in*  his  counte- 
nance  that  he  was  a  bold  man,  and  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  aquisition  to  their 
forces  not  to  be  lost. 

“I  am  your  friend,”  cried  Jesse.  “See  I 
will  prove  it.” 

Then  lie  wheeled  his  horse  abont,  dashed 
down  toward  the  astonished  pursuers  until  with¬ 
in  pistol  shot,  and  poured  in  'he  contents  of  his 
revolver  at  the  advancing  host. 

All  six  chambers  were  emptied  In  as  main 
seconds,  and  lie  saw  one  man  fall  wounded,  and 
ahorse  killed,  great  as  was  the  distance. 

1  lie  fusilade  caused  a  check  In  the  advance  of 
the  deputies,  and  then  Jesse  James  wheeled  Ms 
horse  about  and  dashed  hack  to  the  thoroughh 
astounded  fugitive. 

•  Come  on  with  me  and  1  will  lead  vou  to 

safety!”  he  cried 

“  Who  are  you?” 

"  Your  friend.” 
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“  What  is  your  name?” 

“  There  is  no  time  now  for  explanation,”  cried 
Jesse  James.  “  If  you  would  live,  coine  on,  fol¬ 
low  me.  If  you  prefer  to  die,  remain  here.” 

Siroc,  the  tireless  steed  of  the  bandit  king, 
thundered  down  a  rocky  hill  and  the  young  man, 
strangely  impressed  by  the  bandit  chief’s  man¬ 
ner  galloped  after  him  as  hard  as  his  horse 
could  go. 

They  reached  a  great  valley  on  descending  the 
hill. 

A  valley  where  the  bottom  grass  grew  almost 
as  tall  as  a  man  on  horse  back. 

The  angry  shouts  of  pursuers  could  be  heard 
iu  their  rear. 

“  They  are  coming!”  cried  the  stranger. 

“  Yes,  see!  they  signal  to  some  one  out  in  the 
valley,”  Jesse  answered,  reloading  his  revolver 
as  he  rode. 

“  What  are  we  to  do?” 

•‘  Right,  ahead.” 

‘‘Through  the  tall  grass?” 

“  Yes.” 

Down  the  hill  they  thundered  and  into  the  tall 
grass. 

Their  horses  floundered  and  plunged  along 
like  steeds  in  deep  water. 

They  had  not  gone  far  ere  they  saw  great 
columns  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  grass 
ahead  of  them.  The  grass  was  dry  and  burned 
very  rapidly. 

Those  pillars  of  smoke  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  the  lips  of  vast  flames  leaping  up  uutil  they 
disappeared  in  the  blackness  of  the  smoke  could 
be  seen. 

“  What  shall  we  do?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“  Press  on,”  Jesse  answered. 

“  And  meet  the  tire?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Don’t  you  see  they  have  set  the  prairie  on 
fire!” 

“  Yes.” 

“What  do  you  mean  to  do?” 

“  Ride  right  through  it.” 

“  Can  we?” 

“  We  must  try,  it’s  our  only  hope  of  escape.” 

The  yells  of  delight  from  the  posse  of  deputies 
showed  that  they  believed  they  had  the  fugitives 
sompletely  surrounded. 

“  Ride  on— right  through  the  fire,”  cried  Jesse, 
to  his  companion. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  had  beeu  but 
two  or  three  men,  at  most,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  who  had  started  the  tire. 

Like  thunderbolts  they  dashed  right  down 
upon  the  roaring,  whirling  flames.  The  grass 
blazed,  crackled  and  roared,  and  the  great  lurid 
flames  leaped  high  into  dark  smoke. 

They  were  soon  so  near  that  they  could  al¬ 
most  feel  the  blistering  heat. 

“  Dismount  and  wrap  ycur  horse  in  a  blanket,” 
cried  Jesse. 

It  was  done  in  a  few  seconds. 

Jesse  then  tore  a  woolen  scarf  in  two  parts  and 
wrapped  one  around  the  face  of  his  companion. 

Then  came  the  wild  charge. 

The  crackling,  roaring  flames  were  heard 
ahead  of  them. 

The  horses  trembled  as  they  charged  upon  the 
wild  blaze. 

Louder  and  louder  hissed  and  roared  the 
fire. 

They  felt  the  sparks  falling  on  their  persons, 
but  thuudered  right  on. 

Down  through  the  blinding  smoke  and  stifling 
heat  with  hair  and  eyebrows  blistered  they 
rushed. 

Jesse  shouted  to  his  companion: 

“Hold  your  breathl”  just  as  they  plunged 
like  meteors  through  the  walls  of  liaine^ 

They  came  through  almost  suti'ocated  and 
badly  scorched,  but  so  quick  was  their  charge 
through  the  tire  that  neither  man  nor  horse 
were  seriously  injured.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  WILD  ADVENTURE. 

The  three  deputies  ou  the  hill  to  which  Jesse 
and  his  new  companion  climbed  and  who  had 
set  the  grass  on  tire  now  fled  at  their  approach. 

J ust  before  reaching  the  high  ground  the  two 
fugitives  plunged  into  a  stream  of  water,  which 
extinguished  the  few  sparks  of  fire  on  their 
clothes.  Then  they  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  saw  the  three  deputies  flying  as  fast  as 
their  horses  could  go. 

Jesse  James  laughed  as  he  noticed  them 
flying. 

“The  cowards!”  he  cried.  “With  a  dozen 


•To  those  who  may  think  this  feat  Impossible,  the 
author  will  state  that  he  has  himself  dashed  through  a 
nralrle  (Ire  on  horse  hack  with  only  slight  hums. 


brave  men  I  could  run  a  regiment  of  such  ras¬ 
cals.” 

“  They  would  have  killed  me  but  for  you.” 

“Oh,  no;  they  might  only  have  captured 
you,”  said  Jesse. 

“No,”  he  answered,  with  a  sad  shake  of  the 
head.  “  I  would  never  have  beeu  taken  alive.” 

■  “  Who  are  you’”  Jesse  asked. 

“  I  am  Luke  Miller.” 

“  Where  is  your  home?" 

“  In  the  saddle.” 

“Are  you  a  highwayman?” 

“No,  not  yet,  but  they  may  drive  me  to  it,” 
said  Luke,  his  teeth  gnashing  with  fury. 

“  Why  are  Timberlake’s  bloodhounds  chasing 
you?” 

“  Because  I  am  wanted  for  a  crime  I  never 
committed,”  lie  answered. 

“  What  was  it?  ’ 

“A  murder.” 

“  Explaiu.” 

They  had  now  reached  a  grove  of  trees,  and 
botli  had  dismounted  to  examine  their  horses. 

While  they  were  going  over  their  animals  with 
all  the  care  aud  pains  of  expert  horseineu,  Luke 
Miller  told  his  story. 

“  I  am  an  orphan  aud  live  with  an  uncle  who 
raised  me.  He  was  always  good  to  me  until 
recently,  when  we  quarrelled  about  a  young  lady 
to  whom  I  was  paying  my  addresses.” 

“  What  was  her  name?” 

“Her  uame  was  Blanche  Travers.” 

“  Blanche  Travers!”  cried  Jesse,  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Yes;  do  you  know  her?” 

“I  have  heard  of  her.” 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  you  know  how  beautiful  she  is.” 

“Yes,  but  why  should  you  and  your  uncle 
quarrel  about  her?” 

“  He  did  not  like  her.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Weil,  not  because  he  knew  anything  about 
her  but  he  bitterly  disliked  Sam  Franey,  her 
uncle  and  nearest  of  kin — a  man  who  had  partly 
raised  her.” 

"And  a  viillain!”  put  in  Jesse  James. 

“  Well,  maybe  he  is,  but  as  I  told  uncle, 
Blanche  was  not  to  blame  for  it.” 

“  You  are  right;  she  is  in  nowise  to  blame,” 
said  Jesse.  “  But  go  on  with  your  story.” 

“  Uncle  for  some  reason  hated  the  whole  fam- 
iyl,  and  one  day  he  declared  I  should  never 
marry  Blanche.  This  declaration  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  A  heated  con¬ 
troversy  followed,  and  I  in  mv  rage  swore  I 
would  marry  Blanche  Travers  if  I  had  to  wade 
through  blood  to  my  waist." 

“  That  was  a  foolish  threat,”  said  Jesse 
James. 

“  It  proved  to  be  a  very  dangerous  one,”  an¬ 
swered  Luke. 

“How?” 

“That  very  night  my  uncle  was  murdered,  and 
my  knife,  all  stained  with  blood,  lay  at  his  bed¬ 
side.  As  I  was  his  only  heir,  and  as  lie  had  de¬ 
clared  his  intedtion  to  go  to  next  day  to  the 
village  lawyer  and  have  a  new  will  drawn  disin¬ 
heriting  me  there  was  ample  cause  to  believe  me 
the  murderer.  Warrants  were  sworn  out  for  me 
at  once.  I  fled.  I  knew  that  it  was  death  to 
surrender. 

“  Mounting  my  own  horse  and  arming  myself 
with  my  pistols,  I  became  a  fugitive.  Timber- 
lake’s  deputies  were  put  on  my  trail  and  but  for 
you  they  would  have  killed  me,  for  I  never  would 
have  surrendered.” 

The  story  of  Luke  Miller  explained  a  great 
deal  to  Jesse  James  that  had  been  a  matter  of 
mystery  before.  He  now  knew  why  the  deputies 
ha<l  been  iu  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  Luke  Miller  instead  of  the  James  Boy3 
they  were  in  the  neighborhood  for. 

“  What  do  you  propose  to  do?”  Jesse  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Have  you  no  plans?” 

“  No.” 

“  You  intend  to  fly?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Have  you  much  money?” 

“  But  very  little.” 

“  What  will  you  do  when  that  is  gone?” 

“  Alas,  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Will  you  go  with  me?” 

“  Who  are  you?" 

“  Henry  Jackson.” 

nenry  Jackson  was  the  name  by  which  Jesse 
James  usually  went. 

“Mr.  Jackson,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me, 
but  I  can  not  consent  to  continue  to  be  a  burden 
on  you.” 

“  You  are  not.” 

“  But  surely  i  will  be.” 


“  How?” 

“  You  may  get  yourself  into  trouble  by  aiding 
and  assisting  one  who  is  a  fugitive  from 
justice.” 

“  That  is  my  lookout.” 

“  Then  you  insist?” 

“  I  do." 

“  I  will  go.” 

Jesse  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  declar¬ 
ing  his  identity  to  the  young  fellow,  but  he  fear¬ 
ed  that  if  he  did  «o  it  might  frighten  the  young 
fellow  and  drive  Inm  away  from  them  entirely. 

“  No,  I’ll  wait  tiie  fulfillment  of  time,  and  see 
how  the  matter  goes,”  said  Jesse  James.  “  Per¬ 
haps,  if  the  matter  is  broached  gently,  by  de¬ 
grees,  he  may  become  better  reconciled  to  it,  and 
become  one  of  us.’’ 

“  Is  your  horse  all  right?”  asked  Luke. 

“  Yes — and  yours?” 

“  The  hair  is  scorched  in  one  or  two  places, 
but  he  has  suffered  no  great  iujury.” 

“  Let  us  mount  and  be  going.” 

“  I  am  willing.” 

They  crossed  a  ridge  and  the  now  blackened, 
smoking  valley  was  out  of  sight. 

Only  the  vast  columns  of  smoke  rolling  up 
heavenward  and  obscuriug'Jhe  sun  were  visible. 

An  hour  later  and  this  had  disappeared.  As 
they  were  jogging  along  leisurely  they  came 
suddenly  upon  a  man  mounted  on  a  thin,  sorrel 
horse. 

There  was  something  familiar  about  the  flap¬ 
ping  black  hat,  and  faded  beard  aDU  hair. 

He  rode  leisurely,  leaning  first  one  side  of  the 
saddle  and  then  on  the  other,  occasionally  turn¬ 
ing  half  way  round  as  if  to  see  the  approaching 
horsemen,  aud  bid  them  to  come  up  to  join 
company. 

“Confound  the  rascal,  it  13  Tom  Briggs,  the 
champion  liar  of  Missouri,”  said  Jesse  James,  as 
lie  came  in  full  view  of  the  man  and  recognized 
him. 

“  Who  is  he?”  asked  Luke  Miller. 

“  A  half  crazy  fellow.  The  biggest  liar  on 
earth.” 

At  this  moment  they  came  up  with  the  man 
who  was  slowly  ambling  along. 

“  Hello,  Parson  Snow,”  the  Missourian  said. 

“  You  recognize  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  Home.” 

“  Is  this  your  way?” 

“  Yes — whar  yer  goin?” 

“  I  have  almost  been  burned  to  death.” 

“  Yer  war  iu  ther  fire?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  put  it  out?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Yer  rid  right  through  it?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wall,  that  war  some  punkins,  yer  bet.  By 
George,  Parson  Snow,  I  saw  the  blaze  o’  that  tire 
so  high  it  scorched  the  blue  sky.  It’s  er  fact, 
er  else  I’m  a  liar.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

“  Fine  thing  ’twarn’t  in  ther  night.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Ef  it  bed  abeen  ther  heat  would  a  cracked 
ther  stars.  It’s  er  fact  er  I’m  a  liar.” 

“  Your  powers  of  exaggeration  are  simply 
wonderful.” 

“  D’yer  think  so?” 

•‘  You  have  given  me  cause  to  think  so.” 

“  Wall,  everybody  else  sez  ther  same  thing.” 

“  I  believe  you  pride  yourself  ou  being  the 
champion  liar  of  Missouri.” 

“  Thar  ye’v  hit  it  squar,  stranger.  Why,  ef 
tliar  war  a  convention  o’  all  ther  liars  on  airth  I 
guess  they’d  vote  me  ther  king.  Why,  I  can’t 
no  more  tell  ther  truth’u  my  boss  kin  fly.” 

“  It  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs.” 

“  Reckiu  it  air,  stranger.  Now,  I’ve  tried 
every  way  possible  ter  break  myself  0’  this  habit 
from  eatin’  grindstun's  ter  chawin' gum,  but  it 
ain’t  all  no  good.  I  git  wus  nur  was.” 

“  Are  you  going  home  to  diuuer?”  Jesse 
asked. 

“  No,  I  reckin  not.” 

“  Do  you  intend  to  fast?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  I’ve  fasted  six  weeks. 

“  You  must  be  a  great  faster.” 

“  Now  yer  a  shoutin’,  stranger.  Why,  I’m 
the  fastinest  man  yer  ever  seed.  Once  I  was 
down  in  old  Mexico.  War  yer  ever  in  old 
Mexico?” 

“  Yes.”  '  i  a 

“  Wall,  yer  Know  thet  ther  panthers  air  awful 
bad  down  thar?” 

“  That’s  one  truth  you  have  told.” 

“  So  I  hev,  ber  gosb,  lemme  chalk  that 
down.” 

Then  Tom  Briggs  pulled  out  of  an  inside 
pocket  of  his  greasy  old  coat  an  old  greasy  day 
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book  and  dirty  pencil— the  pencil  and  day 
book  looked  as  if  they  might  long  have  been  the 
property  of  some  butcher — and  made  some  sort 
of  a  memorandum. 

This  done  he  returned  the  book  and,  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

“  Ver  know  thet  them  air  Mexikin  panthers 
never  eat  er  feller  until  lie  begins  ter  smell. 
Wall,  one  day  thirteen  big  panthers  got  me  fast 
in  er  cave. 

“  I  knowed  jist  how  ter  work  ’em,  an’  lay  down 
jist  like  ez  I  war  dead. 

“  Wall,  they  come  up,  an’  one  at  a  time  smelt 
o’  me  an’  went  l  ack  to  ther  door  an’  all  sot 
down  ter  wait  for  me  ter  git  mellor  afore  they 
et  me. 

“  Then  every  day  arter  they  come  up  thar  an’ 
smelt  o’  me  an’  went  back  ter  wait.  Wall,  I  kep’ 
up  that  air  ruse  for  fifty-six  days  until  I  starved 
ther  last  one  o’  them  thar  pantiiers  ter  death. 
I’ll  never  forgit  ther  look  o’  disappointment  on 
ther  face  o’  ther  la9t  panther  when  he  came  up 
an’  smelt  o’  me  an’  turned  away  ter  die  by  ther 
side  o’  ther  otherB.  Now  yer  mayn’t  believe  er 
single  word  o’  what  I’m  er  sayin’,  but  et’s  true 
nr  else  I’m  er  liar.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.” 

They  soon  came  to  where  the  road  forked  and 
the  champion  liar  of  Missouri  went  off  in  another 
direction,  saying  as  he  went  off: 

‘•I  guess  I’d  better  be  er  goin’  hum  ur  my 
wife  ’ll  be  wantin’  ter  know  wot’s  become  o’  me.” 

The  bandit  king  and  his  new  found  companion 
rode  along  a  path  which  became  wilder,  rockier, 
and  more  unfrequented  as  they  advanced  until 
night. 

When  night  came  they  found  themselves  in 
front  of  a  vast  old  stone  mansion.  One  loose 
flapping  shutter  creaked  in  the  wind.  The  old 
house  was  three  stories  in  height,  and  had  a 
gloomy,  deserted  appearance. 

The  thin  blue  smoke  issuiug  from  one  of  the 
vast  old  chimneys  told  them  it  was  inhabited. 

Jesse  dismounted  at  the  door,  and  rapped  on 
it  with  his  riding  whip. 

A  window  opened,  aud  a  man  looking  out, 
asked : 

“  What  yer  want?” 

“  To  stay  all  night.” 

The  head  disappeared,  and  the  window  closed. 
A  few  moments  later  a  man  came  out  and  led 
the  horses  down  a  rocky  ravine  where  there  was 
a  barn  of  stones. 

Here  they  put  the  horses,  and  Jesse  and  his 
companion  were  ensconced  in  the  house. 

Having  regaled  themselves  on  a  dish  of  fried 
ham  and  eggs,  they  went  to  a  room  pointed  out 
for  them  in  one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  house. 

Jesse  James  was  nearly  always  suspicious  of 
persons.  It  made  no  difference  whether  he  was 
among  men  he  knew  or  total  strangers,  he  was 
ever  on  his  guard. 

But  on  this  occasion  he  allowed  Ids  suspicions 
to  lie  lulled  it  sleep 

As  for  poor  Luke  Miller  he  was  so  tired  that 
he  soon  fell  asleep,  and  slept  as  soundly  as  if  he 
had  been  at  home. 

Jesse  James  was  not  a  profound  sleeper. 

He  had,  in  fact,  not  slept  soundly  since  he 
was  a  boy. 

Again  and  again  had  he  been  roused  at  all 
hours  of  the  the  night  and  fled  for  his  life. 

He  dreamed  that  he  heard  a  noise. 

So  plain  was  the  dream  to  him  that  lie  awoke. 

Could  it  be  a  reality? 

He  listened. 

“  Whist!”  said  a  voice. 

The  voice  was  at  the  window. 

Jesse  rose  to  a  sitting  position,  and  thrusting 
his  hand  under  his  pillow,  drew  out  his  revolver. 

“Is  this  ther  room?”  another  voice  asked. 

“  Yer  bet.” 

“Wall,  Sikes,  go  ahead.” 

“Boys!” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  answered  a  chorus  of  voices  from 
below. 

“  Air  yer  all  right  down  thar?” 

“  Ves.” 

“  Why  don’t  yer  go  on,  Sikes?” 

“  Be  ready  ter  come  up  ef  we  git  in  er  tussel.” 

“  Oh,  go  on.” 

“They  may  hev  pistols.” 

“Wot  ef  they  hev.  They’re  asleep.  Go  up 
ttiar  an’  cut  their  throats  afore  they  wake." 

“  Mebbe  ye’d  like  ter  permote  yer  own  health 
in  that  way?” 

“Go  on.” 

Jesse  waited  with  cocked  pistol. 

He  heard  men  walking  all  about  the  house. 

“  It  seems  lhat  we  have  fallen  into  bad 
hands,”  lie  thought  as  tie  slowly  rose,  so  care¬ 
fully  as  not  to  even  rouse  the  man  who  was 
Bleeping  at  Ills  side. 

He  crept  to  the  window  and  listened. 
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There  were  a  dozen  men  down  in  the  yard 
below,  and  from  their  conversation  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  they  intended  to  kill  Jesse 
and  his  companion. 

“  They’ve  got  away.” 

“  How  d’yer  know?” 

“  Old  Bolt  Garret,  who  put  ’em  tu  bed,  sed  that 
lie  heerd  ther  gold  chink  in  their  pockets.” 

“  Then  we’ll  make  er  rich  haul.” 

“O’  course  ef  ever  Sikes’ll  go  up  an’  do  it.” 

“I’m  ergoin’,”  Sikes  answered,  taking  one 
more  step  upward. 

“  Go  on.” 

“  Ain’t  I?” 

“  Don’t  be  so  slow.” 

“Ther  rounds  on  this  ’ere  ladder  air  slippery.” 

“  Crowd  up  behind  ’em,  boys.” 

Jesse  now  made  out  the  top  of  a  ladder  rest¬ 
ing  against  the  sill  of  his  window. 

He  got  near  enough  to  peep  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  saw  the  ladder  loaded  down  with  men 
pressing  slowly  up  to  the  window  sill. 

"Look  keerful,  boys,  it  may  slip,”  said  Sikes. 

Sikes  was  almost  as  high  as  the  window  sill, 
when  Jesse  James  seized  the  end  of  the  ladder 
anil  pulled  it  down  with  Us  human  weight. 

Wild  yells  rose  on  the  air  as  it  went  crashing 
down  below. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

NUMBER  10. 

“Awake!”  whispered  Jesse. 

He  seized  Luke  Miller’s  shoulder  and  shook 
him. 

“  Get  up.” 

“  What  is  It?” 

“  Enemies.” 

“  Officers?” 

“Robbers!”  whispered  Jesse,  and  he  pulled 
ids  companion  out  of  bed. 

Luke  Miller  was  not  a  little  bewildered  as  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  glared  about  him. 

“  Did  you  say  robbers,  Jackson?”  he  finally 
stammered. 

“  Yes.  Get  your  pistols.” 

He  seized  his  revolvers. 

"Now  what?” 

“  Dress  quickly,  while  I  go  to  the  window.” 

“  I  will.” 

“Are you  fully  awake?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Do  vou  understand  the  situation?” 

“Yes.” 

Then  Jesse  crept  to  the  window. 

The  robbers  who  had  been  on  the  ladder  were 
alt  piled  up  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  wriggling, 
struggling  and  cursing.  Several  had  been 
severely  bruised,  others  were  stunned,  but 
none  of  them  were  seriously  hurt. 

Jesse  James  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at 
the  ludicrous  figure  tiiey  cut  all  mixed  up  on  the 
ground. 

“  Who  did  it’”  one  asked. 

“No  one,”  another  answered.  “  Ther  ladder 
broke.” 

"  It  slipped.” 

“  That's  what  yer  git  nr  crowdin’  so  many  on 
the  laddes  to  onct,”  growled  the  discomfited 
Sikes.  “  I  jist  knowd  it  ’ud  break  down.” 

"  It’s  not  broke,  it  slipped.  Here,  don’t  make 
so  mucli  fuss  or  we’ll  waKe  ’em.” 

“  Put  up  the  ladder  again.” 

Two  or  three  put  the  ladder  back  in  its  place 
against  the  window  sill. 

“  Now,  Sikes  can’t  yer  give ’em  er  hist?” 

“  Wot  yer  mean?” 

“  Go  up  ther  ladder.” 

“  Me?” 

Yes.” 

“  No.” 

“  Why?” 

“  I’m  hurt.  Got  er  ring  bone  on  my  knee.” 

“  Some  one  else  try  it.” 

“Here,  Lank  Watson,  yer  not  afeered  ter  go 
fust.” 

"  No.” 

In  a  few  moments  Lank,  followed  by  others, 
was  ascending  the  ladder. 

Jesse  turned  to  Luke  Miller  and  asked: 

“  Are  you  dressed?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Are  you  brave?” 

“  I  hope  so.”' 

“  Do  you  tremble?” 

“  No.'” 

“  Your  courage  will  be  put  to  a  terrible  test, 
and  unless  you  are  a  man  of  iron  nerve  it  would 
be  belter  for  you  that  you  had  not  been  born." 

“  I  have  iron  nerves.” 

“  Are  you  willing  to  make  a  trial?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Come  to  the  window." 

He  followed  Jesse  and  when  they  had  reached 
the  window  the  bandit  king  said: 


“  Now  take  a  pistol  in  each  hand.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Are  your  pistols  self-cocking  weapons." 

“  They  are.” 

“  Look  out  of  the  window.” 

The  sight  to  be  seen  below  was  one  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  unnerve  almost  any  one. 

The  ladder  was  again  loaded  witli  armed  men 
crawling  up  to  the  window.” 

“Put  out  your  right  hand  as  I  do,”  Jesse 
James  whispered,  “and  empty  every  chamber  of 
your  revolver  right  down  among  them.” 

“I  will.” 

“Are  you  ready?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  one,  two,  three,  lire.” 

“Crack,  crack,  crack,  bang,  bang,  bang, 
pop!”  rang  out  the  shots  from  both  revolvers  so 
rapidly  that  one  could  not  have  counted  the 
shots. 

The  men  on  the  ladder  tumbled  down  bead- 
first  in  a  pile  on  the  ground.  Wild  yells  filled 
the  air,  and  then  came  a  volley  of  bullets  and 
buckshot  up  against  the  window. 

But  Jesse  and  his  companion  took  care  to  get 
out  of  the  way. 

A  few  moments’  silence  followed  and  then  the 
wildest  yells  of  rage  and  pain  came  from  be¬ 
low. 

"Some  one  has  been  hit,”  said  Jesse  James. 
“  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Come  and  let  us 
get  out  of  here  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Iam  ready.” 

“  Reload.” 

“  I  have  already  done  so.” 

“Good  for  you.  You  display  a  wonderful 
sight  of  judgment  and  forethought.  One  would 
think  you  had  been  in  the  saddle  all  your  life.” 

“How  are  we  to  get  down  from  here?” 

“  Follow  me.” 

Back  the  same  way  they  had  come  the  two 
men  descended  the  stairs. 

At  the  first  landing  they  found  the  old  man 
waving  iiis  hands  and  gesticulating  wildly  while 
lie  was  pointing  to  the  stairway. 

“See  here,  you  old  wretch,”  roared  Jesse, 
seizing  him  by  the  throat  aud  thrusting  a  cock¬ 
ed  revolver  in  his  face.  “What  does  iiiis 
mean?” 

“  Oh,  I — I — I  don’t  know.” 

“  You  lie,  you  do!” 

“  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  yer  friend.” 

“  Are  you?” 

“Swear  it.  Hope  I  may  die  if  I  ain’t.” 

“  Then  show  us  the  way  out  of  here  at  once.” 

“  Oh,  I  will,  I  will!  This  way.” 

“  No.” 

“W — w — what?  Oh,  don’t  pint  that  revolver 
at  me — turn  it  some  other  way.  It  mouglit  go 
off  and  hurt  me.” 

“  It  is  very  liable  to  go  off  and  send  a  bullet 
through  you  if  you  go  a  step  further  that  way! 
Now  turn  about.  I  know  that  if  we  go  in  that 
direction  we  will  find  the  very  men  we  wish  to 
avoid  ready  tc  slaughter  us.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do?” 

“  Lead  us  out  in  safety  or  1  will  kill  you!” 

“  This  way.” 

He  suddenly  turned  about  and  led  them 
across  a  room  and  along  a  hall. 

Then  they  came  to  a  window. 

He  threw  up  the  window. 

“  ’Tain’t  fur  ter  ther  ground,”  he  said.  “  Yer 
kin  jump  it  very  easily.  Now  jist  try  u.” 

"Look  out,  Luke,  and  I  will  stand  ready  to 
kill  him  if  he  betrays  us." 

Luke  glanced  out. 

"Is  the  way  clear?” 

“  Ves.” 

“  How  far  to  the  ground?" 

“Only  ten  feet.” 

“You  go  first.” 

“All  right.” 

Luke  leaped  out  from  the  window  and  alighted 
on  the  ground. 

“  All  right,”  he  whispered. 

“Now,  you  villain,”  whispered  Jesse  James, 
choking  the  wretch  who  was  proprietor  of  the 
murderers’  den.  “1  have  a  great  mind  to  kill 
you." 

"  Oil,  don’t!”  he  gasped. 

“  Dead  men  tell  no  tales.” 

“  I’H  say  nothin’,  I’ll  swear  I’ll  say  nothin’. 

“You  won’t?" 

"No.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you.” 

“  8  wear  me  l” 

“Oh,  you  have  no  respect  for  an  oath,  and  niv 
swearing  you  would  not  increase  m  v  confidence 
in  you  one  bit.,  if  I  put  a  bullet  through  you  1 
shell  lie  doing  the  country  a  service.” 

“  Please  don’t." 

“  You  found  ns  in  your  presence  and  then  sent 
fur  your  myrmidons  to  put  us  to  death.” 
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The  poor  wretch  trembled,  his  teeth  chattered 
and  his  knees  knocked  together. 

He  was  such  a  miserable  looking  wretch  that 
eveu  Jesse  James  felt  compassion  for  him. 

Begging  for  his  life  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
swore  to  obey  Jesse  as  long  as  he  lived. 

“Then  go  and  tell  them  ouiside  that  we  are 
up-stairs  yet,  and  for  them  to  go  up  the  ladder. 

1  will  be  at  the  window  watching  you  with  a 
cocked  revolver,  and  if  you  don’t  do  as  I  tell 
you  I  will  put  a  bullet  through  your  head.” 

“Oh,  dear,  I’ll  be  killed,  I  know.” 

“  You  will  certainly  lie  killed  unless  you  do  as 
I  have  said,”  Jesse  answered. 

Then  Jesse  pretended  to  follow  after  him  and 
to  watch  his  every  movement,  although  he  only 
went  a  few  paces,  when  he  turned  about  and, 
leaping  through  the  window,  alighted  upon  the 
ground  at  the  side  of  Luke  Miller. 

“  Luke?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  all  right?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Any  sign  of  an  enemy?” 

“  No.” 

“  This  side  seems  clear.  Can  we  make  it  to 
the  horses’” 

“  We’ll  try.” 

“  Bravely  said.  That  i3  all  any  one  can  do. 
Now,  Luke,  come  on.” 

Each  holding  a  pair  of  cocked  revolvers,  they 
hurried  around,  keeping  close  in  the  shadow  of 
a  stone  wall,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  was  watching  for  them,  and  in  this  way 
reached J.he  stone  stables. 

Here  "they  found  their  horses  all  right,  and 
saddling  them,  mounted  and  rode  out  of  the 
barn  and  dashed  down  the  road. 

“  Thar  they  go,  thar  they  go!”  roared  a  voice 
in  their  rear. 

Jesse  took  oil'  his  hat  and  waving  it  high  above 
his  head  cried: 

“  Here  we  go,  catch  us  if  you  can.” 

The  sharp  report  of  half  a  dozen  guns  rang 
out  on  the  night  air. 

The  flashes  could  be  seen,  and  the  bullets 
came  whizzing  close  past  their  heads. 

“  We  will  soon  be  out  of  harm’s  way,”  cried 
Jesse  James. 

A  wild  shout  of  defiance  went  up  on  the  air 
and  the  thunder  of  horses’  hoofs  seemed  to  shake 
the  ground  over  winch  they  flew. 

“We’ll  show  them  a  pair  of  clean  heels,”  said 
Jesse  James. 

“  Yes,  two  pairs,”  his  companion  answered. 

Luke  Miller  had  displayed  such  a  degree  of 
courage  and  coolness  on  this  occasion  that  he 
had  elevated  himself  in  the  mind  of  Jesse  James. 

“  He  will  make  a  capital  member  of  our 
band,”  he  thought,  “  if  we  can  only  induce  him 
to  become  one  of  us.” 

They  traveled  for  two  hours,  when  Jesse  James 
suddenly  gave  utterance  to  an  expression  of 
surprise. 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Luke. 

“  I  did  not  dream  we  were  so  near,”  he  said. 

“  So  near  what?” 

“  Friends.” 

“  Have  you  friends?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where?” 

“  Near  here.  They  are  not  very  far  away. 
Will  you  go  with  me  to  them?” 

it  Yes.” 

They  had  not  gone  five  miles  until  Jesse  sud¬ 
denly  turned  aside  and  rode  directly  toward  a 
bluff. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  his  compan¬ 
ion. 

“  Come  on.” 

Luke  thought  be  had  surely  lost  his  wits,  and 
was  about  to  implore  him  to  follow  the  road,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  riding  directly  toward  the 
bluff  as  if  he  were  going  to  ride  right  into  it. 

Suddenly  Jesse  dismounted  and  said: 

“Luke.  I  have  been  a  friend  of  yours.” 

“  I  can’t  deny  it.” 

“I  have  saved  your  life.” 

“  You  have — I  owe  my  life  to  you.” 

“Now  I  am  going  to  let  you  into  a  secret  of 
mine.” 

“  Are  you?” 

“  I  am.”  i 

“  Ja  it  necessary?” 

“  To  your  safety  it  is  necessary.  And  now, 
Luke.  I  want  to  exact  from  you  a  promise.” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“That  you  will  never,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  for  honor,  duty,  life  or  death,  betray 
our  secret.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  hesitation,  and  then  he 
answered : 

“  I  promise.” 

“  You  will  never  betray  it?” 


“  Never.” 

“ Hold  my  horse.” 

“Luke  Miller  took  Siroc’s  rein  in  his  hand, 
and  Jesse  James  advanced  to  the  wall  or  bluff 
of  stone,  and  seizing  a  corner  of  a  rock,  by  His 
own  hands  swung  it  around. 

The  great  stone  was  really  a  door  on  a  pivot, 
and  so  evenly  balanced  that  one  could  move  it. 

When  the  stone  was  pushed  around  there  was 
an  opening  plenty  large  enough  for  a  horse  to 
walk  through  into  a  great  subterranean  vault. 

Pointing  into  the  durk  cavern,  Jesse  James 
said: 

“There  is  my  secret.” 

“  Do  you  live  there?” 

“  Sometimes.” 

“  One  would  certainly  be  safe  from  pursuit  in 
there.” 

“Yes.  Now  I  am  going  to  take  you  in  there. 
Luke.  1  am  going  to  trust  you,  and  if  you  are 
trus  to  me  all  will  be  well  and  good,  but  if  you 
prove  false  then  woe  to  you.  I  will  put  you  to 
death.” 

“  1  would  be  worse  than  a  monster  to  betray 
you.” 

“  Come  on  in.” 

Jesse  James  then  placed  a  whistle  to  his  lips 
and  blew  a  shrill  blast. 

It  was  answered  by  some  one  from  within. 

He  blew  twice. 

They  came  three  calls  from  deep  in  the  vast 
cavern. 

“There,  all  is  right.  Lead  your  horse  in,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  room.” 

Luke  Miller  followed  Jesse  James  into  the 
cavern.  When  they  were  inside  Jesse  turned 
about  and  closed  the  dcor  so  that  they  were  in 
almost  total  darkness. 

“  Just  wait  for  a  moment,”  said  Jesse  James. 
“I  will  soon  have  a  light.” 

A  few  moments  later  Jesse  James  had  taken 
his  dark  lantern  from  his  inside  pocket  and 
lighted  it. 

Then  lie  turned  on  the  ’•ays  of  light. 

They  flashed  out  over  the  scene,  and  revealed 
a  narrow  grotto  for  some  distance  which  entered 
into  a  large  apartment. 

Having  entered  it  Jesse  James  said: 

“Here  we  will  be  alone  for  a  while.  Now  let 
your  horse  go.  He  will  find  hay  and  oats  at 
the  further  end  of  the  cavern.” 

“  Why  do  you  live  in  this  place?”  asked  L  tike, 
who  seemed  to  have  some  latent  suspicion  in  his 
mind. 

“  Because  it  is  a  good  hiding-place.” 

“  Then  you,  too,  have  been  a  fugitive?” 

“  I  have— I  am  now.” 

“From  whom?” 

“The  same  men  you  dread.” 

“  What  have  you  done?” 

“  I  belong  to  an  order.  Do  you  want  to  join 
it?” 

“  An  order!  What  order?”  asked  Luke. 

“  The  Council  of  Nine.  You  will  make  num¬ 
ber  ten.” 

“  What  is  the  object  of  the  order?” 

“  Mutual  benefit  and  protection  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Luke  Miller  cast  his  eyes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavern,  and  for  a  few  moments  was  silent. 

There  was  something  he  instinctively  felt  about 
this  order  that  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
strict  idea  of  morality. 

“  I  don’t  exactly  understand  the  order.” 

“  Well,  it’s  a  paying  one,”  said  Jesse. 

“It  is?” 

“  Certainly,  and  it  is  safe.  Now,  you  will  soon 
be  out  of  money.  You  need  more.  This  order 
enables  one  to  make  money  sometimes  very 
rapidly.” 

Luke  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head. 
Somehow  it  always  helps  a  man  to  think  to 
scratch  his  head. 

“  Is  it  all  right?”  he  asked. 

Jesse  James  laughed. 

“  If  I  did  not  think  it  was  all  right  would  I  be 
a  member  of  this  society?  ’ 

“  I  guess  not.” 

“Now,  Luke,  let  ns  be  plain.” 

“  All  right,  sir.  Be  as  plain  as  you  wish.” 

“  You  must  never  betray  me.  If  you  do  it 
will  be  death.” 

“  So  I  understand.” 

“This  is  a  business  order.” 

“I  think  I  see  through  your  meaning.” 

“  Well,  you  are  in  need  of  a  good  safe  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  Yes — I  am.” 

“  One  that  will  make  money  for  you.” 

“You  are  correct.” 

“This  business  is  one  that  requires  courage. 
It  is  risky,  but  it  pays.  None  but  the  brave  de¬ 
serve  riche3  and  reward,  and  those  who  do  and 


dare  will  win.  We  want  another  to  make  num¬ 
ber  ten.  Will  you  be  that  number?” 

Luke  reflected  a  moment,  and  said: 

“lam  au  outlaw  already.  One  without  any 
fault  to  myself  and  against  my  own  inclination. 
Your  business  is  one  that  the  courts  don  t  ex¬ 
actly  license,  yet  I  am  one  of  you.  Count  mo  as 
number  ten.” 

“  Number  Ten!”  cried  a  choru3  of  deep,  hoarse 
voices,  and  ou£  from  the  darkness  came  eight, 
tall,  dark-masked  men  holding  gleaming  dag¬ 
gers  in  their  hands. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

PICKING  UP  ACQUAINTANCES. 

There  followed  the  administration  of  a  terri¬ 
ble  oath,  one  calculated  to  chill  the  blood  of  any 
one. 

Then  Luke  Miller,  as  honorable  a  young  man  as 
ever  lived,  was  a  member  of  the  James  Boys 
gang,  one  cf  the  worst  band  of  outlaws  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

There  was  no  retreat  now.  His  destiny  was 
theirs. 

Fate„sometimes  plays  cruel  pranks  with  people, 
and  Fate  had  certainly  played  a  cruel  prank 
with  poor  Luke  Miller. 

A  few  days  were  spent  at  the  cavern.  If  Luke 
had  bad  any  time  to  think,  he  might  have  re¬ 
pented.  But  the  time  was  wholly  taken  up  in 
forming  acquaintances. 

There  was  but  few  moments  left  to  leisure.  He 
met  the  giant,  daring  robber  Cole  Younger,  and 
laughed  at  the  jokes  of  the  great  one-eyed  brig¬ 
and,  George  Shepperd.  Then  there  was  the  nerv¬ 
ous,  restless  little  Jim  Cummins  with  his  small 
bullet  eyes  and  wiry  frame.  There  was  Jim  and 
Bob  Younger.  Ed  McMillan,  Clell  Miller  and 
Wood  Hite,  Zack  Hill,  Wood  Hill  and  De  Hart, 
and  many  other  daring  robbers. 

“I  want  you  to  study  these,  men  and  simulate 
their  manners,”  said  Jesse  James.  “Be  always 
prudent  yet  brave  as  a  lion.” 

^Though  the  brigands  spent  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  caroudng,  singing  and  dancing 
there  was  but  very  little  drir' 

At  a  word  from  Jesse  even  durln  :  the  most  up¬ 
roarious  carousal  all  became  -o  ^.ill  as  death. 
During  the  long  evenings  the  accordeon  was 
brought  out  and  Jim  Younger  played  a  lively  air 
while  the  rough  brigands  danced  a  wild  dance. 

Luke  Miller  found  himself  among  them  and  in 
the  mad  whirl  of  excitement  was  almost  happy. 

He  did  not  intend  to  be  a  bad  man. 

Circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control 
Had  couspired  to  make  him  a  brigand,  aud  be 
bad  resolved  to  make  life  as  enjoyable  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  went  out  on  short 
recounoitering  expeditions.  He  had  picked  up 
several  acquaintances  among  the  outlaws,  and 
always  weut  m  compauy  with  oue  or  more  of 
them. 

One  day  he  went  out  in  company  with  Jim 
Cnmmins.  Jim  rode  His  sleek  coal  black  steed, 
a  perfect  beauty,  aud  next  Siroc  in  speed  and 
endurance. 

“  Well,  we  will  have  a  gallop  across  the  eoun- 
trp  to  day  anyway,”  said  Jim.  “  Even  if  it 
should  come  to  nothing." 

“  What  could  you  expect  it  to  come  to?”  ask¬ 
ed  Luke. 

“  Oh,  we  might  see  a  rich  old  cattle  buyer. 
Those  old  fellows  carry  heavy  purses.  Some¬ 
times  we  get  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  from 
one  of  them.” 

Luke  shuddered. 

For  the  flrst  time  he  seemed  to  realize  that  iu 
truth  and  iu  fact  lie  was  a  robber. 

His  heart  sank  heavy  as  lead  in  his  breast. 

“  It  was  not  my  fault.”  lie  thought.  “  They 
brought  it  on  me.  I  could  not  help  it.  Circum¬ 
stances  over  which  I  liad  no  control  made  me 
an  outlaw.” 

“  I  say,  Luke,  they  tell  me  yon  were  iu  a 
pretty  close  place  when  Jesse  found  you.” 

“  Rather.” 

“  Yours  is  a  hanging  case.” 

“  I  suppose  so,  but  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  of¬ 
fense.” 

Jim  Cummins  laughed  at  this  ratber  incred¬ 
ulously  and  said: 

“  ’Twon’t  do  any  good,  boy.  You  will  be 
strung  up  as  sure  as  they  get  you.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  You  had  better  stick  with  us.” 

“I  shall.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  soon  find  work  for  you.” 

Notwithstanding  lie  was  in  every  sense  a  rob¬ 
ber  be  couldn’t  bear  the  idea  of  robbing. 

Delay  the  fatal  hour  as  long  as  possible,  he 
thought,  and  perhaps  something  might  turn  up 
to  clear  him  of  the  awful  charge  of  murderin'’- 
bis  uncle. 
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Many  times  when  alone  did  Luke  Miller  try  to 
think  out  who  the  real  murderer  could  be. 

Why  was  his  own  knife  at  the  side  of  the  dead 
man.  and  why  had  his  own  knife  done  the  fatal 
deed? 

He  was  buried  in  this  painful  thought,  when 
he  was  suddenly  roused  from  the  reverie  by  his 
companion  suddenly  crying: 

“There’s  a  bird  worth  plucking  now,  I’ll 
wager.” 

In  a  second  poor  Luke  was  called  to  his  un¬ 
pleasant  surroundings. 

“  Where?” 

“  Ahead.” 

Luke  gazed  over  the  ridge  and  saw  a  man 
mounted  on  a  good,  stout  horse  riding  toward 
them. 

lie  was  well  dressed  and  evidently  a  well-to- 
do  conntrymau.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a 
drover’s  whip  which  indicated  his  calling. 

“It's  a  cattle  buyer,”  cried  Jim  Cummins. 
“Come,  he  is  worth  plucking.  Put  on  your 
mask.” 

Why?” 

“  It’s  always  better  in  these  cases  to  never  let 
your  face  be  seen.” 

“  Do  you  really  mean  to - ” 

“  We  reaily  mean  to  rob  him,”  said  the  high¬ 
wayman.  “Come,  put  on  your  mask  and  be 
very  quick  about  it.” 

Jim  Cummins  had  donned  a  black  mask  and 
Luke  Miller  soon  found  himself  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Then  the  bandit,  Jim  Cummins,  said: 

“  Luke.” 

“Well?” 

“  Have*you  ever  done  anything  of  this  kind?” 

“  Never.” 

“Perhaps  you  had  better  stay  behind.” 

“  I  will.” 

“  Watch  how  it  is  done.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  might  come  near  enough  to  overlook 
the  matter  and  be  ready  to  render  assistance  in 
case  assistance  is  needed.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“That’s  it;  about  ten  or  fifteen  paces  in  the 
rear.” 

Then  the  bandit  galloped  boldly  up  to  the 
horseman,  who  was  jogging  along,  unsuspicious 
of  danger. 

In  fact  the  cattle  bnyer  was  completely  absorb¬ 
ed  in  his  own  thoughts  and  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  near  proximity  of  any  one  until  a  voice 
called  out: 

“  Halt!”  * 

“  Woa,  Ball!” 

Then  he  looked  up  and  saw  two  masked  men 
advancing  toward  him. 

“  Great  Peter!  what  does  this  mean?”  he 
Toared. 

“  Halt!” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  Stand  and  deliver.” 

“  Robbers!” 

Then,  wild  with  terror,  he  wheeled  his  horse 
about,’  and  striking  the  animal  with  his  whip,  he 
went  thunSdieriDg  away  at  the  top  of  his  horse’s 
speed. 

“  Oh,  help,  help,  help!”  he  roared. 

“  Stop!” 

“Help!  Robbers!  Thieves!” 

And  he  continued  to  lash  his  horse  to  the  top 
of  his  speed. 

“  Halt  or  I  fire!” 

The  poor  fellow,  wild  with  terror,  continued 
to  lash  his  horse  to  a  dead  run.  The  figure  he 
cut  was  truly  a  comical  one.  A  pair  of  stout 
legg,  a  pair  of  red-top  boots  and  a  body  bounc¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  looking  like  a  frying  pan  with 
legs  on,  was  a  scene  calculated  to  excite  laughter 
in  any  one. 

“  Halt!” 

He  urged  his  horse  faster. 

“  Halt,  or  I  will  fire!” 

lie  tried  to  increase  his  speed. 

“  Halt,  for  the  last  time!” 

“  Get  up,  Bally,  get  up,  get  up!”  cried  the 
fugitive,  lashing  his  horse  with  his  whip. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  then. 

“  Bang!”  went  Jim’s  pistol. 

The  hat  of  the  fugitive  rolled  off  on  the 
ground,  a  bnllel  through  it,  and  believing  his 
head  shot  from  his  shoulders,  the  fugitive  next 
tumbled  from  his  saddle. 

Laughing  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  good 
joke  Jim  Cummins  galloped  up  to  the  fallen 
man.  who  lay  rolling  and  kicking  on  the  ground. 

“  Is  he  killed?  Have  you  killed  him?”  cried 
Luk<*  Miller,  who  was  but  a  few  rods  behind. 

“  No." 

“  He  must  he  wounded.” 

“  He  is  not  touched.” 


Jim  Cummins  dismounted,  and,  touching  the 
fellow  in  the  side,  said: 

“  Get  up.” 

“  Oh,  pray  don’t  killjme,  don’t  kill  me,”  cried 
the  fat  fellow,  falling  on  his  knees  and  implor¬ 
ing  the  highwayman  to  spare  his  life. 

“  Get  up,  I  won’t  harm  yon.” 

“  Won’t  harm  me?  Then  wtiat  did  you  shoot 
at  me  for?” 

“  I  am  out  picking  np  acquaintances,  and 
this  is  one  of  my  methods,”  laughed  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins. 

Then  the  droll  expression  on  the  face  of  the  fat 
drover  was  so  comical  that  even  Luke  Miller  was 
compelled  to  laugh. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CHAMPION  LIAR  OF  MISSOURI. 

“  Pickin’  up  acquaintances!”  gasped  the 
astounded  drover.  “  Well,  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is 
that  if  you  pick  me  up  as  an  acquaintance  at  auy 
time  in  the  future  I  wisli  ye’d  do  it  with  some¬ 
thin’  else  besides  a  revolver.” 

“  But  I  find  a  revolver  such  an  excellent  per¬ 
suader  that  I  can’t  hardly  resist  ttie  temptation 
to  use  it.” 

“You  can’t?” 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  if  you  are  done  persuadin’  me,  let  me 
go.” 

“  No,  not  yet.  I’ve  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.” 

“  A  favor,”  growled  the  fat  old  fellow,  start¬ 
ing  up  and  brushing  the  dust  from  his  clothes. 
“  What  kind  of  a  favor  have  you  to  ask?  It’s 
not  likely  as  a  feller  you  have  sheered  almost  to 
death  will  be  grantin’  any  favors  for  you.” 

“  Oli,  yes,  you  will.” 

“  No,  I  won’t.” 

“  1  still  have  my  persuader.” 

There  was  an  expression  almost  ghastly  on 
the  man’s  face  as  he  found  the  dreaded  revolver 
aimed  at  his  head. 

“Come  now,  we  want  no  foolishness,”  said 
Jim. 

“  Wbat  do  you  want?” 

“A  loan.” 

“  A  loan.  What  do  yon  mean  by  wanting  a 
loan?” 

“  A  loan  of  money.” 

“Oh,  dear,  how  much,  five  dollars?” 

“All  you  have.” 

“Mercy,  mercy!” 

“Come,  hurry  up.  My  creditors  will  not  wait 
long  on  me.  Hurry  upt” 

“  I  have  no  money.” 

“  My  rustic  friend,  it  would  surely  grieve  my 
heart  to  be  compelled  to  send  a  bullet  through 
your  head.” 

“  Don’t  do  it.” 

“But  I  must.” 

“If  you  do  y.ou  will  get  nothing.” 

Jim  Cummins  now  became  severe,  and  going 
still  closer  to  him  said: 

“Come,  come,  there  iB  no  need  of  any  more 
nonsense.  You  started  out  to  buy  cattle,  and  a 
mai  never  goes  out  nowadays  without  having  a 
good  sized  wallet  of  gold  or  greenbacks.  Hand 
over  what  you  have  got,  or  you  will  be  shot  first 
and  robbed  afterwards.” 

The  fellow,  with  many  groans  and  protesta¬ 
tions,  began  to  take  out  some  things  from  his 
pockets. 

“Turn  your  po;kets  inside  oat,”  commanded 
Jim. 

He  was  so  slow  abont.  it,  for  the  poor  wretch 
trembled  with  dread,  that  Jim  Cummius  at  lust 
dismounted  and  searched  him  from  head  to 
foot. 

While  he  was  robbing  the  drover,  Luke  Miller 
remained  at  a  respectful  distance,  seated  on  his 
horse,  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene. 

“Am  I  to  be  linked  with  such  men?”  he 
thought.  “Must  I  be  a  robber  whether  I  will 
or  not?  Is  there  uo  way  to  avoid  it?” 

The  drover  implored  and  threatened  by  turns, 
but  Jim  kept  on  taking  his  money,  watch  and 
valuables.  There  were  three  thousand  dollars  in 
greenbacks,  a.  valuable  gold  watch,  and  some 
diamond  rings,  all  together  worth  as  much  more. 

“  What,  you  rascal,  do  you  really  intend  to 
rob  me?”  roared  the  exasperated  drover.  “Oh, 
I  will  have  you  hung  for  this.  See  to  it.  1  will 
—I  will.” 

There  was  only  a  few  moments  taken  up  in 
the  job,  but  the  drover  employed  his  time  well. 

“  I  will  have  you  hung  for  this,”  he  roared. 
“See  to  it.” 

“Yes,  1  will  be  apt  to  be  there  wlieu  it  is 
done.” 

“  And  so  will  I.” 

“Now  have  you  anything  else  that  I  would 
Care  for?” 

“No.” 


“  You  have  evaded  the  truth  so  much  that  I 
can  scarce  believe  you.” 

“  Well,  search  then,  thief.  Search  until  you 
are  satisfied.” 

“  You  are  complimentary  in  your  remarks,” 
Jim  remarked.  “Now,  if  yon  will  be  less  de¬ 
monstrative  and  use  less  forcible  language,  it 
will  be  more  congenial  to  your  health.” 

He  became  sullen,  and  Jim  Cummins  having 
completed  the  job  of  robbing  him,  remounted  bis 
horse  and  rode  away,  leaving  the  drover  divid¬ 
ing  his  time  between  raging  and  lamenting. 

“  Well,  Luke,  you  have  had  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  fan  we  have,”  laughed  Jim. 

“  Is  it  not  very  dangerous?”  asked  Luke. 

“  Dangerous,  no,  not  very.  Sometimes  we 
run  onto  a  plucky  fellow,  but  he  is  never  rich. 
Somehow  the  richest  men  are  the  greatest  cow¬ 
ards.  They  accumulate  their  vast  fortunes  by 
oppressing  the  '  poor,  and  are  burdened  with  a 
guilty  conscience  to  start  ont  with,  so  when  they 
are  confronted  with  danger  they  prove  to  be  the 
most  contemptible  cowards  liviug.” 

“  But  the  employees  on  railroads  and  stages?” 

“Oh,  they  are  poor  hirelings  and  fools  too,” 
added  Jim  Cummins.  “They  sometimes  resist 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  millionaire  or  cor¬ 
poration.  Fools  for  doing  it  too.  You  ask  why. 
Now  let  me  give  you  an  example.  There  run  on 
a  train  through  this  state  a  young  honest  ex¬ 
press  messenger  a  few  years  ago.  An  agent  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  express  companies  in  the 
United  States.  A  band  of  robbers  held  up  the 
train  and  proceeded  to  rob  it.  The  young  ex¬ 
pressman  resisted.  He  was  told  to  yield  and  he 
would  not  be  harmed.  But  he  swore  he  would 
defend  trie  property  of  the  company  with  his  life 
and  was  shot  dead  and  the  express  robbed.  The 
express  agent  was  a  poor  man  with  a  wife  and 
three  small  children.  The  company  for  which 
he  bad  given  his  life  in  the  defense  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  was  asked  to  help  pay  the  burial  expenses, 
but  refused,  saying  they  were  not  organize  !  to 
conduct  funerals.  The  wife  and  children  were  in 
want,  but  it  was  not  the  rich  corporation  that 
came  to  their  aid.  Now  it  is  the  rich  and  chielly 
rich  corporations  we  rob.  We  take  from  the 
rich  and  give  to  the  poor,  so  you  see  we  are  not 
so  bad  after  all.” 

Luke  had  been  listening  to  the  short  pathetic 
story  in  the  utmost  silence  and  when  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  said.: 

“  There  may|’oe>more  genuine  humanity  among 
robbers  than  can  ^>e  found  among  the  rich  or  a 
soulless  corporation.” 

At  this  moment  the  two  highwaymen  were 
startled  by  a  thunder  of  hoofs. 

“  Hello!”  cried  Jim  Cummins,  looking  back  be¬ 
hind  him.  “  We  are  pursued.” 

“Yes.” 

“  We  must  separate.” 

They  dffi  separate,  going  in  different  directions, 
and  the  pursuers  pressed  hard  after 'them,  a  part 
following  each. 

Wild  yells  rose  on  the  air. 

Closer  and  closer  pressed  four  men  after  Luke 
Miller,  until  he  thought  he  would  have  to  fight. 

For  an  hour  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  inevi¬ 
tably  be  run  down  and  captured  or  killed. 

He  kept  his  revolver  ready  cocked  in  his  right 
hand  to  defend  himself  to  the  last. 

But  there  was  no  need  of  it. 

In  the  end  his  horse  proved  to  possess  the 
greatest  powers  of  endurance,  and  distanced  the 
others. 

Away  they  flew  over  hill  and  dale. 

The  pursuers  fell  further  and  further  behind 
until  at  last  they  were  lost. 

Two  hours  later  Luke  halted  by  the  banks  of 
a  stream  to  allow  his  horse  to  drink  and  rest. 

“Why,  hillo,  feller,”  said  a  voice  on  the  bank 
of  the  creek,  “looks  ez  if  ye’d  er  been  ridin’ 
some.” 

Luke  Miller  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  voice,  and  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  large  stone 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  fishing.  He  had  a  Ion" 
rod  and  reel,  and  by  his  side  was  a  basket  of 
bait. 

There  was  something  in  that  lank  figure,  faded 
beard  and  hair  that  was  familiar. 

“  What  are  you  doing?”  the  fugitive  asked. 

“  Doin’l  Why,  I’m  er  ketchiu’  whales  hyar,  I 
tell  yer,  padner,  jist  ketchiu’  whales.” 

“  I  don’t  see  any  of  them.” 

“Wall,  yer  jist  wait  till  yer  see  me  flop  one 
ont.  Now  I’ll  tell  yer  a  fish  story  woi’s  true, 
too.  Once  I  war  agoin’  up  ther  Missouri  river 
in  er  steamboat,  ther  Forest  Queen.  Wall,  wo  lied 
er  quarter  o’ beef  erbcard,  uu'  ther  captain  lie 
war  sheered  that  it  war  ergoin*  ter  spile,  an’  he 
out  it  on  a  anchor  an’  throwed  it  overboard. 
Fust  thing  we  knowed  ther  steamboat  war  Jerked 
this  er  wav  an  that,  and  jerked  down  stream  an' 
up  stream,  twenty  miles  at  er  lick.  \\  all,  when 
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we  came  ter  look  at  ther  cause,  er  cat  lish  five 
times  bigger  bed  swallerod  ther  meat  an’  anchor, 
too.  We  tried  hard  ter  ketch  ther  fish,  but  hed 
ter  cut  ther  cable  an’  let  it  go.” 

‘•Is  that  true?” 

“  True  or  I’m  a  liar.” 

“  I  believe  1  have  seen  you  before,”  said 
Luke. 

“  Mebbe  yer  hev.” 

*•  Are  you  not  Mr.  Tom  Briggs?” 

“  That  air  me,  Tom  Briggs,  ther  champion 
liar  of  Missouri.” 

“  Where  do  you  live?” 

“  Anywhar.” 

“  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  Nowhar.” 

“  What  is  your  business?” 

“  Tellin’  lies  an’  tlshin’.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  expect  any  one  to  believe 
■  you?” 

“  No,  I  am  ergoin’  ter  iiev  my  tongue  cauter¬ 
ized.” 

“  Why?” 

“  So  I  can’t  talk.” 

“  Don’t  you  want  to  talk?” 

“  No.” 

Luke  was  amazed. 

“  Why?” 

“  When  I  talk  I  lie.” 

“  And  that  is  the  plan  you  are  taking  to  cure 
yourself?” 

“  Yes.  Ye’d  better  go  on,  I  hear  horses 
ercomin’.” 

Luke  heard  horses’  feet  coming  also,  and 
vaulting  in  the  saddle  left  the  champion  liar  of 
Missouri  still  fishiDg. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ALONG  THE  MISSOURI. 

So  often  had  Luke  Miller  been  compelled  to 
fly  for  his  life,  that  he  had  actually  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  He  heard  the  thunder  of  horses 
hoofs  coming  hard  iu  his  rear,  and  put  hi3  horse 
to  hi3  best  speed. 

Away  he  flew  over  hill  and  dale.  Along  the 
road,  not  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  his  rear,  came  the 
pursuers  under  whip  and  spur. 

Luke  had  grown  to  have  such  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  horse  that  he  had  little  fears  of  be¬ 
ing  overtaken  by  any  pursuers. 

Away  he  sped,  sometimes  whistling  merrily. 

A  hedge  feuce  now  rises  up  directly  before 
him. 

Missouri,  perhaps,  boasts  of  more  hedge  fences 
than  any  other  State  iu  the  Union.  Mile  after 
mile  of  hedge  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  forming 
a  green  lane  through  the  road  runs,  and  making 
a  wall  so  thick  that  a  frightened  hare  can  hardly 
squeeze  through  it. 

But  the  pursuers  see  the  hedge  and  plowers 
put  out  on  either  side  so  as  to  head  ofl'  the  fugi¬ 
tive  if  he  should  attempt  to  go  around  it. 

Luite  discovered  their  plan,  and  with  a  defi¬ 
ant  shout  dashes  right  at  the  hedge.  His  horse 
clears  it  at  a  tremendous  bound,  roaring  over  it 
like  a  bird,  and  the  youthful  cavalier  turns  in 
his  saddle  aud  swings  his  hat  and  defiance  at  his 
pursuers. 

Thev’have  witnessed  the  feat,  and  with  loud 
yells  three  of  them  clear  the  hedge,  and  it  then 
becomes  a  race  across  the  meadow.  Suddenly 
before  them  is  heard  the  roaring  of  water  and 
the  white  foam  from  a  torrent  flowing  through  a 
ditch,  too  wide,  it  would  seem,  for  a  horse  to 
possibly  leap  it,  is  oefore  Luke  Miller. 

But  his  three  deadly  enemies  are  pressing  hot 
in  his  rear,  aud  he  goes  forward  like  the  wind. 

With  a  shout  to  encourage  his  horse  he 
plunges  his  spars  iu  his  flanks  aud  the  animal 
springs  iuto  the  air.  For  a  single  second  the 
roar  of  thundering  waters  is  heard  below  and 
the  seething,  hissiug,  boiling  torrent  seems  ready 
to  swallow  him  up. 

But  the  horse  soars  over  like  a  bird  and  strikes 
the  opposite  shore.  The  clayey  bank  yields 
beneath  his  hind  feet  and  great  chunks  fall  into 
the  water,  but  the  horse  recovers  himself  and 
next  moment  is  flying  up  the  hill. 

T  he  pursuers  gave  yells  of  baffled  rage. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang!  came  three  shots  from  the  opposite 
shore.  The  bullets  whiz  througli  the  air  and  one 
of  them  almost  touches  the  brim  of  the  fugitive's 
hat. 

“  You  must  not  have  it  all  your  own  way,” 
shouted  Luke,  and  wheeling  about  he  tired  a 
shot  at  the  men. 

The  distance  was  great,  but  he  saw  one  clasp 
Ids  arm  and  utter  a  yell  of  rage  and  pain. 

“  Hit  him  sure  as  I  live,”  cried  Luke.  “  Not 
a  bad  shot.  Well,  I  guess  I  got  the  be8t  of  that 
race.  If  they  want  me  now  they  will  have  to 


ride  down  to  the  bridge,  which  must  be  half  a 
mile  or  more  away  from  here.” 

He  galloped  over  the  hill,  leaped  a  stone  fence, 
crossed  a  road,  traveled  down  a  lane  and  passed 
through  a  gate,  rode  through  an  orchard,  leaped 
a  rail  fence,  and  found  himself  in  a  broad  mead¬ 
ow. 

He  had  gained  the  top  of  a  hill  when  he  saw 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Missouri  river. 

“  I  have  reached  the  river,”  he  thought. 

“  I  wonder  what  I  am  going  to  do  now.  My 
horse  is  fresh  and  good  for  many  hours’  travel 
yet,  but  he  must  give  out  in  time.  I  have  no 
place  to  rest,  and  lost  even  the  friends  I  did 
have — the  James  Boys.” 

Lake  felt  himself  actually  sighing  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  banditti. 

They  had  proved  his  friends,  and  had  protect¬ 
ed  him  in  time  of  danger. 

All  the  world  was  his  enemy. 

*•  I  have  done  nothing  to  merit  all  this,”  he 
said  to  himself.  “  I  never  killed  my  poor  un¬ 
fortunate  uncle;  but  how  came  my  knife  there? 
It  was  my  knife  that  did  the  deed.  I  would  have 
been  the  last  man  on  earth  to  harm  him,  but  the 
world  will  always  believe  me  a  morderer.” 

He  was  riding  along  a  road  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  great  river,  when  he  came  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  a  pair  of  horsemen. 

“  Hello,  young  man,”  said  one  of  them, 
“  where  are  you  going?” 

To  Waverlv,”  he  answered. 

Waverly  was  a  small  town  uot  more  than  ten 
miles  from  where  he  was. 

“  Do  you  live  in  Waverly?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Where  do  you  live?” 

‘•In  Arkansaw.” 

“  What  part?” 

“  Fort  Smith.” 

“  Why  are  you  going  to  Waverly?”  asked  one 
of  the  horsemen. 

“To  see  an  uncle  of  mine.” 

The  two  horsemen  had  reined  in  their  steeds 
directly  in  front  of  him,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  menacing  in  their  manner.  The  right 
hand  of  Luke  Miller  gradually  dropped  on  the 
handle  of  his  revolver. 

The  act  seemed  an  unconscious  one,  but  his 
eye  was  keenly  studying  them,  aud  he  was  ask¬ 
ing  himself  how  ne  could  dispose  of  both. 

•‘  Well,  there  isn’t  nothing  wrong  in  your 
goiug  to  Waverly,  young  man,  but  we  want  to 
kuow  if  vou  have  heard  anything  of  the  James 
Boys?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  after  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion. 

His  conscience  stnng  him  for  the  lie. 

A  man  has  to  become  thoroughly  steeped  in 
sin  before  he  will  cease  to  be  rebuKed  by  con¬ 
science  at  a  willful  lie. 

“You’ve  heard  of  them,  havenlt  you’”  asked 
one  of  the  men. 

“Yes.” 

“  Often?” 

“Of  course.” 

“  Well,  haven’t  you  heard  of  them  of  late?” 

“  Yes,  about  two  weeks  or  so  ago  I  heard  of 
them.  They  had  been  robbing  a  train  or  a 
bank,  I  forget  which.” 

“  Never  saw  one  of  them?” 

“  No.” 

Again  he  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience  at  the 
falsehood  he  had  told. 

“They  are  iu  the  neighborhood,  I  am  quite 
sure,”  said  one  of  the  men.  “  Oar  men  jumped 
some  of  them  up  this  morning  overou  the  Platte 
river  and  ran  them  a  long  distance,  but  they 
finally  got  away  from  us.” 

“  How  far  is  it  to  Waverly?”  asked  Luke. 

“  Ten  miles.” 

He  went  on.  The  horsemen  cast  suspicious 
glances  at  bim,  and  he  returned  those  glances  as 
iie  rode  away. 

“  They  suspect  me,”  he  thought. 

Night  came,  and  he  stopped  at  a  cabin  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  for  food  and  rest.  He  had 
his  horse  fed,  aud  after  waiting  for  an  hour  or 
t  wo  for  the  beast  to  rest  and  refresh  himself  he 
again  started  along  the  road,  keeping  close  to 
the  Missouri  river. 

The  moon  rose  and  the  night  had  begun. 

It  was  a  lovely  night.  The  crickets  sang  far 
and  near,  making  the  night  melodious  with  the 
music  of  nature.  It  was  a  night  such  as  one 
loves  to  wander  along  the  banks  of  the  great  si¬ 
lent  river. 

He  heard  a  pufflng,  and  a  few  moments 
later  a  little  stern  wheel  steamboat,  one  of 
those  relics  of  a  past  commerce  which  still  oc¬ 
casionally  wander  up  aud;dowu  the  Missouri  river, 
passed  up  the  stream. 

Suddenly  a  voice  cried: 

••  Halt!” 


The  protruding  muzzle  of  a  gun  poked  out 
from  a  dense  thicket  of  bushes  gave  emphasis  to 
the  command. 

He  came  to  a  halt  and  gazed  at  the  gun. 

He  could  see  right  down  the  barrel.  It  was  a 
musket  bore  with  ugly-lookmg  rifles,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  looking  right  into  the  gun  was 
proof  positive  that  the  aforesaid  gun  was  point¬ 
ed  at  his  head. 

He  came  to  a  halt. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  he  asked. 

“  I’ve  got  orders  uot  to  let  any  one  pass 
here.” 

“  Who  gave  such  orders?” 

“Timberlake,  the  sheriff.” 

“  Oli,  you  are  a  deputy?” 

“  Yer  bet  I  am,  pilgrim,  an’  now  don’t  yer  go 
ter  cornin’  any  kerliuminy  diddle  over  me,  or  dad 
sink  yer  blasted  carcass,  I’ll  perforate  yer  with  er 
bullet.” 

“  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  come  any  kerflum- 
my  diddle  over  you  if  I  know  what  it  means,” 
the  horseman  answered.  “  But  I  would  like 
very  well  to  know  what  authority  Mr.  Timber- 
lake,  even  if  he  is  sheriff  of  the  county,  has  to 
keep  people  from  going  where  they  want  to.” 

“  Wall,  I’ll  tell  yer.” 

“  Proceed.” 

“Thar’s  ther  James  Boys  turned  loose  on  er 
young  feller,  wot’s  wuss,  they  do  say  is  with  ’em.” 

“  Who  is  he?” 

“  Luke  Miller.” 

“  What  has  he  done?” 

“  Killed  his  uncle.” 

“  He  never  did  it.” 

“  Tiiey  say  he  did  it.” 

“Then  they  lie!”  Luke  answered  indignantly. 
“  I  know  something  about  it  myself,  and  I  know 
that  he  never  killed  his  uncle.” 

“  La,  do  ye!”  the  sentry  who  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  at  this  part  of  the  road  to  watch  for  Luke 
Miller,  the  supposed  murderer,  and  see  that  he 
did  not  pass  by,  became  so  much  interested 
that  he  stepped  out  from  the  bushes  into  the 
road.  “  Yer  know  all  erbout  it,  do  ye?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  did  it?” 

“I  don’t  kuow.  He  didn’t,  and  here  goes  to 
you.” 

Whack!  came  the  butt  of  his  revolver  down  on 
the  skull  of  the  man  with  such  crashing  force 
that  the  sentry  fell  senseless  to  the  grouud. 

AricbWay  went  Luke  Miller  down  ttie  Mis¬ 
souri  river. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MOVERS’  CAMP. 

That  night  Luke  slept  in  a  barn  loft,  while  his 
horse  fed  iu  the  manger  below. 

Before  day  dawned  he  was  awake  and  awny. 

He  halted  for  breakfast,  aud  had  just  finished 
it  when  he  was  somewhat  startled  at  hearing  the 
measured  dip  of  oars,  for  the  house  at  which  he 
stopped  was  on  the  river  bank. 

He  put  his  hand  on  his  revolver  and  leaped 
out  of  the  house  just  as  a  man  in  a  boat  pulled 
into  shore. 

There  was  something  familiar  in  his  slouch 
hat  and  angular,  awkward  manner. 

“  Hello,  youngster,  we’ve  met  agin,  an  I’m  er 
liar,  which  I  allers  reckon  I  am.” 

“You  are  Tom  Briggs.” 

“Wall,  that  air  my  cognomen  an’  no  mistake 
erbout  it.” 

“  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  Goiu’  home.” 

And  he  pointed  up  the  hill. 

“  How  many  homes  have  you  got?” 

•  “  Wall,  I  reckin  ez  I  ain’t  got  but  one.” 

“  Yesterday  you  pointed  towards  the  west, 
and  to-day  you  point  towards  the  east  when  I 
ask  you  aoout  your  home.” 

“  Wall,  podner,  ther  fact  is  I  am  sich  a  liar  I 
cau’t  tell  no  one  whar  my  home  is.” 

“  Where  have  you  beeu?” 

“  Been  out  all  night  er  bottlin’  up  moonshine.” 

Then  Luke  Miller  smiled. 

That  mysterious  personage,  who  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  at  the  same  moment,  winked  and 
said: 

“  It’s  er  fact,  nr  Pm  er  liar.” 

Then  Luke  left  the  place,  aud  had  not  gone 
far  before  he  overtook  an  old  man,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  roadside. 

By  his  side  was  a  large  bundle,  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  old  man  was  a  peddler  or  a  foot 
traveler. 

“  Hello,  youngster,  wher  yer  goiu’  ?”  he  asked, 
shaking  his  long  white  beard. 

“  To  Waverly.” 

“  Look  like  yer  war  lost.” 

“  Well,  1  am.” 
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“Novr  1  shed  think  so.  Git  down  an’  rest  yer 
hoss." 

There  was  something  about  this  old  man  which 
was  strangely  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time 
pleasant  to  the  fugitive. 

Luke  Miller  could  not  understand  why  he  wus 
so  strangely  drawn  towards  him. 

“  Oh,  git  down,  git  down.  Nothin’  ain’t  er 
goiu’  ter  hurt  ye.” 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  nothin’,”  Luke  answered, 
as  he  alighted. 

Now,  set  down  an’  tell  me  who  yer  lookin’ 
fur  ” 

‘  Did  1  say  I  was  looking  for  anv  one?” 

“  No.” 

e>  Then  why  ask  me  the  question?” 

“  Bekase  yer  are.” 

“  How  do  you  know?” 

“  Oh,  1  tell  fortunes.” 

“  Do  you?” 

“  Read  people  like  books.  Tell  ther  future 
ez  well  ez  ther  past,”  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
quiet  chuckle. 

“  You  are  tnen  a  remarkable  man.” 

“  Some  say  ez  how  I  am.” 

“  Where  did  you  come  from?” 

He  pointed  up  the  river. 

“  And  where  are  you  going?” 

“  Back.” 

“Up  the  river?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  now,  tell  me  why  you  wanted  to  stop 
me  ?” 

Luke  had  some  lingering  suspicions  of  the  old 
man,  aud  kept  his  hand  on  his  revolver  lest  he 
should  attempt  to  arrest  him. 

“  Say,  young  man  yer  needn’t  be  er  keepin’ 
yer  hand  on  yer  pistol.  I  ain’t  er  goiu’  ter  hurt 
yer.” 

“  I  don’t  know  you.” 

“  But  I  know  yer.  I’m  yer  friend.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  Old  Snow  Top.  That’s  the  gilt-edge,  mer- 
rocker  bound  cognomen  by  which  I’m  called.” 

“  Old  Snow  Top,  why  did  you  stop  me?” 

“  Cause  I  wanted  ter  talk  with  yer.” 

“  With  me?” 

“  Yes,” 

“  About  what?” 

“Erbout  yerself.” 

“Are  you  interested  in  me?” 

“Er  blamed  sight  more’n  yer  think.” 

“Why  should  you  be?” 

“  Wall,  that  don’t  make  no  difference  ter  you. 
Now  yer  want  ter  hud  some  friends,  don’t  yer?” 

“  I  didn’t  say  so.” 

“  I  know  it,  all  ther  same.” 

“  What  if  I  do.” 

“  Yer  dun  know  whar  they  air  do  yer?” 

“No.” 

“  Thar  we’re  gittin’  erlong.” 

“  Who  are  you?  You  are  not  what  you  pre¬ 
tend.  You  are  no  old  man.” 

“  Oh  yes  I  air,  yes  I  air.” 

“  Well,  what  more  have  you  to  say?” 

“  Now  ef  ye’ll  do  jest  ez  I  say  ye’ll  find  them 
air  friends  o’  yourn  in  er  shake  o’  no  time.” 

“  What  shall  I  do?” 

“  Wait  et  ther  big  tree  er  nnle  from  here  until 
night.” 

There  are  many  big  trees  along  the  road  and 
I  might  pass  the  right  one.” 

“  No,  yer  jist  give  yer  attention  ter  me.  That’s 
right,  keep  yer  hand  on  yerpistol  ef  yer  want  to; 
I  don’t  keer.  I  ain’t  got  no  notion  o’  jumpin’  on 
ter  ver  an’  ef  yer  want  ter  shoot  down  er  pore 
old  feller  like  me  why  I  can’t  help  it  et  all.” 

“  I  will  never  take  life  save  in  self-defense.” 

“  That  air  what  I  supposed.  Wall,  now 
lister.,  go  jist  er  mile  erlong  this  road  an’  ye’ll 
see  a  big  oak  tree.  It  air  the  biggest  oak  tree 
on  ther  road.  All  the  other  trees  erround  it  ud 
be  hazel  switches  ter  it.  Wait  thar  until  night 
an’  by  ther  jeminy  cracklins  yer  won’t  hev  so 
very  long  to  wail  nuther.  When  night  comes 
ride  at  er  walk  erlong  this  road  for  two  miles 
more  an’  ye’ll  come  outer  er  camp  o’  movers.” 

“  What  am  1  to  do  then?” 

“  Stop.” 

“  At  t  he  camp?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  For  how  long?” 

“  Until  yer  friends  come.” 

“  Perhaps  I  might  have  to  stop  there  for¬ 
ever.” 

“  But  yer  won’t.  Ye’ll  see  ’em  afore  mornin'. 
Now,  that  air  my  instructions  an’  see  yer  don’t 
forint  ’em.” 

T  <•  old  fellow  rose  and  leaning  heavily  on  his 
staff  hobbled  slowly  down  the  road. 

O"  ififiimllv  he  would  pause  and  look  back  at 
the  astounded  Luke. 

“  Do  jist  »•/,  1  any  nn’lemme  tell  yer  right  now 
that  ye’ll  never  be  sorry  fur  it. 


“  Well,  this  is  an  adventure  worth  having," 
said  the  fugitive  to  himself,  as  he  paused  at  the 
side  of  his  horse.  “  There  will  be  no  harm  in 
looking  for  the  tree  at  any  rate.” 

The  tree  was  reached. 

It  was  all  just  as  he  had  described  it. 

Then  the  fugitive  felt  strangely  impelled  to 
wait  until  night. 

He  did  so. 

As  soon  as  the  shadows  of  night  had  fully 
gathered  over  the  sceue,  tie  mounted  and  jogged 
along  the  road  at  a  walk. 

Soon  he  saw  firelights  gleam  in  the  distance. 

“  It’s  the  movers’  camp',”  he  said  to  himself. 

The  lires  were  burning  brightly,  aqd  forms 
could  be  seen  moving  about. 

“I  see  the  great  covered  wagons  of  the 
movers,”  he  thought. 

He  catne  nearer,  and  could  hear  men  and 
women  talking  and  laughing. 

Supper  was  being  prepared  in  a  real  gypsy 
fashion. 

On  reaching  ttie  camp  an  old  fellow.witk  a 
patch  over  one  eye,  cried : 

“Hello,  yer  come,  hev  yei?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Wall,  we’ve  been  lookin’  fur  yer.” 

“  Did  you»expect  me?” 

“  Course  we  did;  light  now.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  shall  or  not.” 

“Oh,  dismount — thunder,  we  air  all  friends.” 

“I  don’t  know  you.” 

“What  ef  yer  don’t,  we  air  friends,  all  ther 
same.  Come,  git  down,  and  stay  witli  me.” 

Luke  Miller  slowly  ar.d  reluctantly  dismount¬ 
ed.  He  kept  his  hand  on  his  revolver. 

“  Now,  tain’t  no  use  ter  do  that.  We  ain’t 
ergoin’  ter  hurt  yer,”  chuckled  the  old  man  with 
a  patch  over  his  eye. 

Luke  looked  about  over  the  movers  who  were 
scattered  about  the  camp. 

They  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  seemed 
wholly  intent  on  their  business  of  making  their 
camp  pleasant  and  comfortable. 

“  Come  up  ter  ther  tire.” 

“  What  will  I  do  with  my  horse?” 

“  Hyar,  Bill  Botts,  take  this  man’sjkoss  an 
let  ’ini  pick.” 

A  rough,  surly-looking  fellow  with  a  fiery  red 
head  came  and  took  away  the  horse. 

“Iam  very  much  afraid  that  I  am  getting  my¬ 
self  into  trouble,”  Luke  thought,  but  be  said 
nothing. 

“  Now  set  down.” 

Luke  sat  down  before  one  of  the  fires. 

“  Whar  yer  goin’?” 

“  Coming  here.” 

“  Some  ud  sent  yer,  didn’t  he?” 

Luke  hesitated. 

“  Didn’t  some  un  send  yer?” 

He  was  still  silent. 

“  Oh,  thunder,  wot  yer  mean  by  bein’  so  bash¬ 
ful,  why  don’t  yer  speak  out,  I  know  some  un 
told  ver  ter  come?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  was  it?” 

“  Don’t  know.” 

“  Didn’t  he  tell  yer  his  name!” 

“He  called  himself  Old  Snow  Top.” 

“Warn’t  that  his  name?” 

“  T  don’t  know.” 

“  What  war  be  like?” 

“  An  old  man  witli  white  beard  and  hair.” 

“  Ever  see  him  afore?” 

“No.” 

“  Do  he  look  like  him?” 

He  pointe^l  behind  Luke,  and  the  fugitive, 
looking  in  that  direction,  saw  the  same  old  man 
whom  he  had  met  on  the  river  bank. 

Coming  up  to  the  camp-lire,  he  made  a  signal, 
and  the  other  campers  came  forward  within  the 
circle  of  the  fire-light. 

“  Unmask,”  said  the  old  man. 

And  then  the  wigs  and  false  beards  came  off. 
and  the  amazed  Luke  Miller  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  James  Boys’  band. 

He  who  called  himself  Old  Snow  Top  was  Jesse 
James  himself. 

“  Now  you  are  among  your  friends,”  said  Jesse 
James. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BLANCHE  AND  LUKE. 

Luke  Miller  could  scarce  believe  h is  eyes. 

“You  are  among  your  friends,”  Jesse  James 
repeated. 

“  Is  it  possible?”  he  gasped. 

“Oh,  yes,  quite  probable  and  true." 

“  But  why  are  you  masquerading  In  this  way?” 
asked  Luke.  “Some  of  you  disguised  as  old 
men,  some  as  young  men,  and  some  as 
women?” 

Jesse  James  laughing  answered: 


“  You  will  learn  before  you  have  been  with  i,s 
long,  my  friend,  that  we  have  more  disguises 
and  schemes  than  you  ever  heard  of.  Come 
uow,  you  must  pul  on  a  disguise  and  become 
one  of  our  number.  Here  is  a  shaggy  beard  and 
slouch  hat.  I  think  they  will  do.  Now  put 
them  on.” 

In  a  few  moments,  Luke  Miller  had  changed 
his  appearance  so  completely  that  his  most 
intimate  friend  would  not  have  known  him.  He 
even  changed  his  dress,  donning  an  old  suit  of 
clothes  which  were  given  him,  and  became  a 
typical  southwestern  nomad  in  a  few  minutes- 

Meanwhile,  every  one  of  the  James  Boys’  gang 
had  donned  their  disguise,  and  were  busily  en¬ 
gaged  preparing  supper  and  encamping  for  the 
nigtit,  when  they  heard  the  tramp  of  horses’  feet 
coming  down  the  road  towaru  their  camp. 

The  steed  came  at  a  slow  shambling  gait  like 
an  old  country  plow  horse  that  had  been  worn 
out  with  toil. 

“Wall,  I  blush  ter  exclaim,”  cried  a  voice 
which  was  familiar  to  Luke  Miller  and  Jesse 
James.  “Tif  hyar  ain’t  a  gang  o’  movers,  I’m 
er  liar.  Say,  old  gran’pop,  wliai  yer  goin’?” 

“Ter  Oklahoma,”  Jesse  answered. 

“Air  yer,  wail,  now  yer  a  shoutin’,  mister. 
Why  I  tell  yer  thet  Oklahoma  air  ther  gawdeu 
spot  o’  ther  airlli.  D’yer  know  it?’ 

“  ’Course  I  do.  Hev  yer  ever  been  thar?” 

“  Wall,  now,  I  shed  grunt  ter  declar.  Been 
thar?  Why,  I’ve  been  all  over  ther  laud  from 
eend  to  eend,  an’  lem  me  tell  yer  it  air  ther 
finest  part  o’  this  ere  footstool,  an’  don’t  yer 
furgit  it.” 

“  Sile  rich!” 

“  Richest  sile  on  airth.  Y"er  may  plant  er 
crowbar  an’  it’ll  sprout  er  teiipenny  nail  afore 
mornin’.” 

“  Wall,  that  do  beat  all.” 

“  Beat  all,  why  it  heats  the  Di«ch.  Why,  ther 
grass  grows  so  tall  people  build  their  houses  on 
ther  blades.” 

“  Yer  don’t  say  so.” 

“  I  do  say  so  an’  it’s  er  fact  or  I’m  er  liar.” 

“  No  doubt  on  it.” 

“  An’  ther  trees  grow  so  big  thet  I’ve  known 
fellers  ter  chop  three  weeks  on  one  side  o’  a 
tree,  an’  then  go  errouud  it,  just  ter  see  how  liig 
it  was  an’  they  found  seven  men  on  t’other  side, 
who  had  been  cuttin’  erway  un  it  for  seven 
weeks.  They  war  cuttiu’  that  air  tree  ter  bridge 
ther  Gulf  o’  Mexico  an’ open  uper  stage  route  ter 
Cuba.  Now  tliet’s  er  fact,  or  else  I’m  er  liar.” 

“  Guess  thar  ain’t  no  doubt  erbout  it,  Mr. 
Briggs,”  said  Jesse  James. 

“  Now  I’m  not  usually  given  ter  exaggeration, 
stranger,  an’  I  wonkin’t  misrepresent,  er  country 
ter  yer  if  I  could,  but  Oklahoma  air  a  laud  what 
yer  can’t  misrepresent.  It  seems  ter  me  ter  be 
er  land  what  was  created  jist  especially  ter  keep 
men  from  lyin’.  Yer  can’t  iie  in  braggiu’  o’  that 
country.  Now  vegetables  grow  in  er  night. 
I’ve  known  people  ter  plant  corn  one  evenin’  an’ 
have  roastin’  ears  fur  dinner  next  day,  an’  pump¬ 
kins,  oh,  how  they  do  grow!  Now  I’m  ergoin’ 
ter  tell  yer  ji3t  how  I  lost  a  big  white  sow  once 
and  six  pigs  all  on  ercouut  o’  a  pumpkin.  When 
they  plant  pumpkins  in  Oklahoma  they  hev  ter 
wall  ’em  in  nr  ye’ll  never  git  any  pumpkins,  ther 
vines  run  right  off  with  ’em.  1  didn’t  know  this 
an’  next  mornin’  arter  plantin’  ther  seed  I  got 
up  an’  found  a  pumpkin  vine  with  a  half  grown 
pumpkin  ergrowin’  past  my  door.  I  heerd  er 
squealin’  and  saw  my  ole  white  sow  an’  her  six 
pigs  ertrotlin  erlong  arter  tiie  pumpkin  tryin’ 
ter  overtake  it  an’  eat  it  but  it  glowed  so  fast 
ther  vine  erdruggin’  the  pumpkin  erlong  over 
ther  ground  thet  ther  hogs  couldn't  ketch  up 
with  it,  an’  I’m  er  liar  ef  it  didn’t  jist  tote  ’em 
right  erlong  ercross  ther  state  o’  Texas  inter  ther 
Gulf  o’  Mexico  an’  I  lost  ’em.” 

The  champion  liar  of  Missouri  who  seemed  de¬ 
termined  to  make  Munchauseu  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self,  wound  up  his  interview  with  a  few  incie 
Stories  as  improbable  os  the  sample  we  have 
given,  amt  then  rode  away  declaring  that  his 
wife  was  waiting  for  him  aud  he  must  go  home. 

“Where  are  we  going  now?”  Lnite  asked 
Jesse,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  the  bandit 
king. 

“  We  are  trying  to  And  a  place  of  safety  where 
we  can  remain  for  a  few  days  and  rest.”  ' 

“  I  need  rest.”  ' 

“  Have  you  been  having  any  adventures  since 
parting  with  us?” 

“Yes.  Almost  every  day  I  have  been  chased 
by  some  one,  and  was  never  able  to  say  my  life 
was  my  own.” 

“One  can  never  call  his  life  his  own  whou  he 
takes  to  the  road.” 

“  Do  you  know  him?” 

“  The  liar  who  left  here?” 

“  Yes.” 
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“  I  have  met  him  before.  We  were  together 
once  when  we  met  lnm,  you  remember?” 

“  I  do  remember.  lie  is  a  very  odd  man.” 

“So  lie  is.” 

“Do  you  know  where  lie  lives?” 

“  No.” 

“  Hasn’t  he  told  you  he  lived  somewhere 
near?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  don’t  know  just  where  his  home 
is.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  does  all  that  lying  for  his 
cwn  amusement?” 

Jesse  Janies  rellected  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said: 

“Well.  I  don’t  know.  It  looks  very  much  as 
if  he  was  playing  an  eccentric  part.” 

“  I  thought  so.” 

“  He’ll  bear  watching.”  V 

“So  he  will.” 

“  If  he  turns  out  to  be  a  detective  he  shall 
share  the  fate  of  John  W.  Witcher  and  others.” 

“Oh,  no.  You  surely  have  blood  enoutrh  on 
your  hands  already  without  taking  more  lives?” 

“  But  a  detective  I  will  kill  as  freely  as  I 
would  a  rattlesnake,”  said  Jesse  James. 

The  movers  remained  in  the  camp  until  an 
hour  after  midnight,  and  then  all  gathered  up 
their  traps,  loaded  the  wagons  and  started  on 
their  journey. 

It  was  not  yet  daylight  when  they  came  to  a 
cluster  of  log  houses  on  the  Missouri  river. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  small  village  had  been  con¬ 
structed  there. 

“  What  place  is  this?”  asked  Luke,  as  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  mules  were  well  headed  toward  it. 

This  is  our  rendezvous,”  said  Jesse. 

“  Is  it  safe?” 

“  As  safe  as  any.” 

“  Some  one  is  here?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Enemies?” 

“  No — friends.” 

“You  left  them  here?” 

“  Yes.” 

The  wagons  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  cluster 
of  houses,  and  the  movers  began  to  get  out  and 
go  to  the  various  houses. 

The  horses  and  wagons  were  driven  away  into 
the  woods.  Luke  Miller  was  conducted  to  one  of 
the  houses,  the  largest  in  the  collodion,  and 
told  that  he  would  find  an  apartment  there 
where  he  could  sleep. 

An  excellent  bed  was  quite  inviting  to  him, 
and  he  was  soon  asleep. 

Next  morning  he  was  aroused  by  hearing 
voices  in  an  adjoining  room.  He  soon  discover¬ 
ed  that  one  was  the  voice  of  a  woman  and  the 
other  Jesse  James. 

“  I  must — ’’Jesse  was  saying.  “Remember 
my  pledge.  I  must  keep  my  pledge.” 

“  1  don’t  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  me  a 
prisoner.” 

“  If  you  were  free  your  uncle  Sam  Franey 
would  have  you.  and  such  a  captivity  would  be 
worse  thau  this.” 

“  Let  me  go.” 

“  Blanche,  I  cannot." 

Luke  Miller  recognized  the  voice.  Hurriedly 
dressing,  he  crept  to  the  door  and  listened. 

After  a  few  moments  he  said: 

“  It's  Blanche  Travers,”  he  whispered.  “She 
here  a  prisoner?  I  must  rescue  her.” 

He  hail  been  with  the  James  Boys  long  enough 
to  know  how  desperate  they  were.  But  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  cruel,  merciless  and 
avenging,  he  determined  to  rescue  the  girl. 

Jesse  James  was  speaking  again,  and  he  bent 
his  ear  closer  to  the  door  and  listened. 

“  Blanche  Travers,  I  have  told  you  repeatedly 
that  I  was  your  best  friend.  You  know  how  I 
pledged  myself  to  your  father  in  his  dying  hour 
to  protect  you  with  my  life.  You  know  that 
there  is  a  fortune  awaiting  you,  as  I  have  said, 
and  that  if  your  uncle,  Sam  Franey,  could  but 
remove  you,  he  would  be  the  heir  to  all  those 
millions.” 

“  But  I  can  escape  him.” 

“  You  can’t.” 

“  Why?” 

“  He  has  detectives  on  your  trail.” 

“  But  I  don't  believe  my  uncle  so  cruel.” 

“  I  know  him  better  than  you.” 

“  When  did  you  form  his  acquaintance?” 

“  Years  ago,  during  the  war.  He  has  several 
times  tried  to  join  our  band,  but  he  is  too  dis¬ 
honest  to  even  be  a  robber.” 

“  I  should  have  my  choice.” 

“  Not  when  it’s  to  your  detriment.” 

Then  Jesse  rose  and  left  the  house,  and  Luke 
Miller  was  all  anxiety  to  get  in  the  room  where 
Blanche  was,  make  known  his  presence,  and 
assure  her  that  he  was  at  hand  to  defend  her 
against  all  foes,  and  release  her  from  captivity. 

It  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  what 


Jesse  James  was  saying  might  be  true,  and  that, 
he  was  in  truth  protecting  the  fair  prisoner 
from  her  uncle. 

With  wildly  beating  heart  he  waited  at  the 
door  and  listened  to  see  if  Jesse  James  was  still 
near  the  house. 

No,  he  was  gone. 

Then  he  slipped  back  the  bolt  in  the  door  and 
threw  it  open. 

Blanche  heard  the  door  creak  as  it  opened, 
and  turned  quickly  about. 

Had  an  apparitiou  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  she  could  not  have  been  more  as¬ 
tounded  than  she  was  to  see  Luke  Miller  in  the 
door. 

“Luke!”  she  cried. 

“Hush!”  he  whispered,  placing  his  finger  on 
his  lips  to  enjoin  silence. 

Then  he  glanced  about  the  room,  peeped 
through  the  door  by  which  Jesse  James  had 
made  his  exit,  and  listening  a  moment  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  not  near  and  then  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  captive. 

“  Luke  Miller,  is  it  you,  or  do  my  eyes  de¬ 
ceive  me?”  Blanche  asked  in  a  whisper. 

“  It  is  I,  Blanche.” 

“  Are  you,  too,  a  prisoner?” 

“  No;  see,  I  am  armed,”  he  answered,  pointing 
to  his  revolvers. 

“Go  away— go  away  at  once,  or  you  will  be 
seen  here  aud  killed,”  she  whispered. 

“  Have  no  fears,  Blanche.” 

“  But  do  you  know  who  theBe  men  are?” 

“  The  James  Boys.” 

“  The  robbers?” 

“  I  know  it.  How  long  have  you  been  here, 
Blanche?” 

“  Only  three  days  in  this  house.” 

“  Are  vou  a  captive?” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“  Where  were  you  captured,  and  why  were 
you  taken?” 

“I  was  on  a  stage  coach  which  the  James 
Boys  robbed.” 

“’Did  Jesse  James  then  carry  you  away?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“  He  said  to  keep  my  uncle  from  getting  me.” 

“  Your  uncle?" 

“  Yes,  Uncle  Sam  Franey.” 

“  I  overheard  a  part  of  your  conversation  and 
now  I  understand  it  all.” 

“  The  bandit  king  claims  to  be  my  friend.” 

“  Does  lie’  Perhaps  he  is.” 

“  But  he  won’t  give  me  my  freedom.” 

“  Blanche!” 

“  Luke.” 

“  Don’t  be  afraid.  I  am  near,  and  you  sbali 
have  vour  freedom.” 

“  When?” 

“  Soon.” 

“  Will  you  free  me?” 

“  I  will,  or  die!” 

“Thank  you,  Luke.” 

“  No  thanks  now.  Wait  until  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  my  work  and  then  you  may  thank  me.” 

She  was  silent,  and  for  several  moments  Luke 
Miller  was  thoughtful.  At  last  he  said: 

“Blanche,  I  must  go  now,  but  don’t  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Y'ou  shall  have  your  freedom,  never 
fear.” 

“  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  I  shall  always  be  very  near  to  you.  At  no 
time  will  I  be  beyond  call  if  you  require  me.  and 
when  the  opportunity  comes  you  shall  have 
your  freedom.” 

'She  seized  his  arm  as  he  was  going  away  and 
.said: 

“Luke  Miller,  we  have  known  each  other  al¬ 
most  since  childhood,  aud  I  believe  I  can  trust 
you.” 

“  You  can.” 

“I  am  in  great  distress  now.  Don’t  desert 
me.” 

“  I  swear  I  will  not,”  he  answered. 

Then  he  left  her  with  a  ray  of  hope  in  her 
clouded  soul. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  house  lie  mentally  de¬ 
clared. 

“  I  will  rescue  her  or  die  in  the  effort.” 

Then  he  thought: 

“  But  she  will  know  that  I  am  one  of  the  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  when  she  is  rescued,  what  am  I  to  do 
with  her?” 

“  Poor  Luke  Miller  was  in  a  desperate  strait. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LOVE  AND  DUTY. 

Luke  Miller  left  the  house  and  wandered 
among  the  collection  of  buildings  or  village  with¬ 
out  any  particular  object. 

His  mind  was  busy. 

P’lan  after  plan  for  the  escape  of  the  girl  was 


hud,  to  be  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  laid,  as 
impractical. 

He  noted  as  he  walked  along  that  the  village 
was  in  the  heart  of  a  great  wilderness. 

The  bouses  were  all  new,  and  the  logs  cut  and 
notched  down  so  as  to  fit  close  and  not  leave  a 
siusrle  crack  large  enough  for  a  mouse  to  crawl 
through.  Small  port-holes  were  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  houses,  through  which  the  persons  within 
could  shoot  and  defend  themselves. 

The  houses  were  in  fact  more  like  the  old  block 
houses  of  forts  than  modern  structures. 

There  were  several  men  lounging  or  walking 
about.  Some  women  and  even  children  were  to 
be  seen. 

These  were  the  wives  and  children  of  the  ban¬ 
ditti,  for  nearly  all  of  the  James  Boys  band  were 
domestic  men. 

Luke  was  wondering  how  these  wild  reckless 
men.  amid  a  life  of  outlawry  and  crime,  could 
find  time  to  enjoy  the  society  of  tiieir  families. 

Tnere  was  a  long  road  or  street  with  a  row  of 
houses  on  either  side.  He  was  making  his  way 
along  the  street  toward  the  woods,  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  Jesse  James  coming  toward  him. 

“Eh,  Luke,  you  are  up,  I  see.” 

“  Yes,”  Luke  answered. 

He  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  draw  one  of  his 
pistols  and  shoot  the  bandit  down. 

“  Where  are  you  bound?  Just  out  for  a  walk?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Jamestown?” 

“  is  that  the  name  of  this  village?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  wonder  that  you  can  live  here.” 

“  Why?” 

“  The  officers  will  find  you  out  and  capture  or 
kill  you.” 

1  Oh,  we  live  here  as  peaceable,  quiet  citi¬ 
zens.” 

“  Do  you?” 

“Y"es.  Now,  Luke,  I  want  to  talk  with  you. 
Come  with  me.” 

He  turned  about  and  walked  down  a  path 
which  led  through  a  dense  wood. 

Luke  followed  him.  They  came  to  a  log  and 
both  sat  down. 

A  long  silence  ensued,  and  at  last  Jesse  James 
said : 

“  Luke,  I  want  to  talk  to  vou  about  her.” 

“  Who?” 

“Oh,  you  have  seen  her,  you  need  not  try 
to  deceive  me.” 

“  If  you  mean  Blanche  Travers,  I  have  seen 
her.” 

“I  knew  you  had.” 

“  Well,  what  if  I  have?” 

“  By  the  way,  you  are  an  ok?  acquaintance 
of  hers,  are  you  not,  Luke!” 

“  I  have  known  her  since  a  child.” 

“  Lovers?” 

“  Yes.” 

Then  Jesse  was  silent,  his  eyes  on  the  ground 

“  1  supposed  you  were,  and  I  intended  for  you 
to  meet.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  I  am  ready  to  talk  with  you  about 
Blanche.” 

“  That  subject  above  all  others  interests  me 
most,”  said  Luke  Miller.  “  Why  is  she  a  cap¬ 
tive?” 

“  She  is  not.” 

“  Not  a  captive?” 

“  No.” 

Gazing  at  him  with  an  incredulous  stare,  Luke 
answered  : 

“She  thinks  she  is.” 

“  She  mistakes — she  is  my  guest.” 

“  An  unwilling  guest,  I  should  judge.” 

“That  may  be  true,  but  my  guest  all  the 
same.” 

“  What  difference,  Josse  James,  can  there  be 
between  an  unwilling  guest  and  a  prisoner?” 

With  a  low,  chucklin  glaugh  the  bandit  king  au- 
swered : 

“  You  would  find  quite  a  material  difference 
between  being  Jesse  James’  guest  and  Jesse 
James’  prisoner.” 

“Call  her  a  guest,  then,  Jesse.  Why  is  she 
detained  here  any  longer?” 

“  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  talk  with 
you  about,  Luke,”  said  Jesse  James,  in  the  calm¬ 
est,  evenest  kind  of  a  voice.  “  I  knew  that  you 
would  think  it  rather  strange,  and  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  explain  everything  to 
you.” 

“All  right,  go  ahead.” 

“Blanche  has  an  uncle,  Sam  Franey.” 

“I  know  him.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?” 

“I  don’t  like  him.  He  is  a  penurious,  selfish 
fellow,  whom  I  have  often  thought  was  but  little 
better  than  a  thief.” 

“  Do  you  think  him  a  suitable  man  to  be  the 
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guardian  Tor  a  minor  who  was  worth  several 
millions?” 

“  No.” 

“  He  is.” 

“  Who  is  the  heir?” 

“She  is  Miss  Travers.” 

•*  Blanche?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Hut  surely  she  is  not  worth  several  millions?” 

“  She  is.” 

“I  have  never  heard  of  it.” 

“  Haven’t  you?” 

“  No.” 

“She  didn’t  know  it  herself  until  I  told  her.” 

“  Her  uncle  is  her  guardian.” 

“Yes,  and  she  lacks  a  few  months  of  being  of 
age." 

“Now  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  if  that 
uncle  gets  possession  of  Blanche  he  will  kill  her 
and  become  her  heir,  or  in  some  other  way  get 
possession  of  her  great  fortune.” 

Luke  Miller  was  silent  for  several  moments 
and  then  said: 

“  From  what  I  know  of  Samuel  Franey  he  is 
not  a  good  man,  and  yet  I  can  hardly  believe  he 
would  be  so  bad  as  that.” 

“  Have  you  no  confidence  in  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Don’t  you  believe  what  1  tell  you  is  true?” 

“  You  may  be  mistaken.” 

“  1  could  not  be.  I  know  that  Franey  contem¬ 
plates  puttiug  the  girl  out  the  way  and  inher¬ 
iting  her  fortune.” 

“  How  do  you  know  it?” 

“  The  villain  once  attempted  to  hire  me  to 
do  tiie  deed.” 

“  What  answer  did  you  make?” 

“  I  answered  that  I  would  neither  do  the  deed 
nor  permit  any  one  else  to  do  it. 

Luke  Miller  rose  from  the  log  and  kicked  his 
heel  restlessly  in  the  ground. 

“Well,  are  you  satisfied?”  Jesse  James  asked. 

“  YTes.” 

He  answered  after  a  few  moments  hesitation. 

“No,  you  are  not.  Admit  the  truth;  you 
know  you  are  not  satisfied.” 

“  You  are  right,  Jesse  James.” 

“  What  do  you  want?” 

“  I  waut  that  girl's  freedom.” 

“Do  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  in  course  of  time  she  shall  have  her 
freedom.” 

“  Why  can’t  she  now.” 

“  Because  it  would  not  be  best.” 

“Jesse  James,  I  can’t  help  but  have  doubts. 
You  may  have  some  other  reasons  than  those 
you  have  mentioned  for  keeping  her  a  prisoner.” 

Jesse  laughed,  aud  answered: 

“  You  will  have  to  take  my  word  for  what  I 
say.  I  have  no  proof.” 

At  this  moment  a  sharp  report  rang  out  in  the 
woods  on  tueir  right,  answered  by  a  yell  of  rage, 
fear  or  pain,  or  perhaps  all. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Two  more  deafening  reports  shook  the  air  and 
reverberated  far  and  near  among  the  woods. 

“Steady,  all!”  cried  Jesse  James.  “Back  to 
the  houses.” 

The  banditti,  which  had  been  scattered  about 
the  village,  now  grasped  guns  and  revolvers  and 
began  to  return  the  fire. 

The  sharp  crack  of  rifles  and  pistols  heard  in 
the  woods  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  guards 
left  in  the  woods  were  driven  in. 

“  Come,  Luke,  there  is  not  a  second  to  lose,” 
cried  Jesse  James.  “  Back  to  the  houses,  as 
you  value  your  life  and  the  life  of  the  girl.” 

Those  men  who  were  advancing,  firing  on  the 
ouilaws,  were  officers  of  the  law. 

Luke  realized  this  in  a  moment,  and  knew  full 
well  that  they  were  doing  their  duty.  Their 
duty;  indeed,  was  it  not  his  own  duty  to  do  what 
he  could  to  bring  the  violaters  of  the  law  to  jus¬ 
tice?  But  Blanche  Travers  was  there,  and  he 
determined  to  go  with  her. 

Jesse  James  and  his  Missouri  tigers  would 
take  her  with  them.  They  were  fighting  like 
fiends,  and  easily  succeeded  in  keeping  Timber- 
lake  and  his  posse  of  men  hack. 

“  Get  ready  for  retreat!”  the  voice  of  the  giant 
bandit  could  be  heard  commanding  to  his  inen. 

The  sheriirs  deputies  had  taken  up  their  fposi- 
tion  behind  trees,  and  were  firing  as  rapidly  as 
they  could  load  their  guns  and  pistols. 

‘  Luke!”  cried  Jesse  to  Luke  Miller,  who  had 
mechanically  followed  ulong  by  the  side  of  the 
bandit  chief,  without  making  any  effort  to  assist 
in  repelling  the  attack. 

“  What,  Jesse?”  Luke  asked. 

"Can't  you  bring  her  oil?” 

“  Blanche?” 

••  Tea.” 
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“  1  think  I  can.” 

“  Do  so  then." 

He  ran  to  the  house  in  which  Blanche  Travers 
was  sitting  too  much  horrified  at  the  sounds  of 
conflict  all  about  her  to  make  any  effort  to  fly. 

“  Blanche,  Blanche!”  he  called. 

“  Luke,  what  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“The  James  Boys  are  attacked  by  Timber- 
lake  aud  now  is  our  time  to  fly.” 

“  Do  you  mean  the  sheriff?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  let  ns  go  to  him.” 

Luke  Miller  felt  a  wild  desire  to  follow  her 
advice  and  rush  to  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  for 
protection  but  he  checked  the  impulse.  He  re¬ 
membered  that  he  too  was  an  outlaw,  and  that 
if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  sheriff  lie  would 
be  hung  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  mnocent. 
Besides  he  had  linked  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
James  Boys,  he  was  now  one  of  their  band  and 
he  said : 

“  We  will  get  away  from  all  of  them  if  we  can. 
Come,  Blanche,  there  isn’t  a  moment  to  lose.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

JESSE’S  THREATS. 

Luke  Miller  took  the  hand  of  the  young  pris¬ 
oner  and  led  her  from  the  house  by  a  door  oppo¬ 
site  the  side  from  whence  the  attack  had  been 
made.  The  light  was  now  raging  hot. 

The  bandits  were  mounting  their  horses  and 
pouring  in  siiot  after  shot  from  their  revolvers. 

“  Come,  Blanche,  can  you  run?”  said  Luke. 

»  Yes.” 

“This  way.” 

He  led  her  into  a  narrow  path  through  tiie 
dense  wood. 

“  Luke,  Luke,  we  are  running  away  from 
them,”  she  cried. 

“  1  know  it.” 

“  Why  not  go  to  the  sheriff,  Timberlake?  We 
will  be  safe  with  him.” 

“  No,  we  wou’t.” 

“  Why?” 

“  I  can’t  explain  now,  Blanche,  but  we  must 
escape  from  all  of  them.” 

She  made  no  answer. 

They  ran  on  and  on,  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  woods,  until  the  sounds  of  flight  and  conflict 
were  lost. 

Luke  was  ever  careful  of  his  companion,  and 
seeing  that  she  was  exhausted  he  said : 

“  Here,  Blanche,  let  us  rest.  Sit  on  this  log.” 

When  both  had  sat  down  and  she  had  been 
given  a  few  moments  to  recover  she  said: 

“  Luke,  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“  Why?” 

“  You  act  so  strange.” 

Luke  hung  his  head. 

“  Dare  he  tell  her  all.  After  a  few  moments 
he  said: 

“  Do  I  seem  strange?” 

“  Very.” 

“  In  what  way?” 

“  We  could  have  joined  Timberlake’s  deputies 
but  you  would  not.” 

“  I  dared  not.” 

“Why?” 

“  Blanche,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth.” 

“  What,  Luke,  are  you  going  to  confess  to  a 
crime?” 

“  No — no,  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime.” 

“  Then  what  do  you  mean,  Luke?” 

“You  remember  my  uncle  who  reared  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“We  quarreled  about  you.  I  told  him  that 
you  and  1  were  to  be  married.  He  hated  your 
Uncle  Samuel  Franey,  and  hating  him  hated 
every  blood  relation  of  his,  and  swore  if  I  mar¬ 
ried  you  he  would  disinherit  me.  I  said  I  would 
wade  through  blood  waist  deep  to  accomplish 
my  ends.  lie  was  going  next  day  to  the  village 
to  disinherit  me,  ana  that  night - ” 

Luke  stopped  short,  and  buryingjliis  face  in  his 
hands  as  Hie  recollection  of  the  aw  ful  event  came 
to  ids  mind  and  shuddered. 

“  What  happened  that  night?”  she  asked. 

“He  was  murdered.” 

“  Who,  your  uncle?”, 

“Yes,  he  was  murdered  and  my  knife  found 
at  his  side.” 

“  How  came  it  there?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  But  surely  no  one  would  ever  accuse  you  of 
such  a  deed.” 

“  They  did.  A  warrant  was  'ssned  for  tny 
arrest,  and  1  fled.  I  am  still  flying  from  it,  for 
if  arrested  I  would  tie  hung  for  a  crime  I  never 
committed.  They  had  almost  caught  me  once, 
and  hut  for  Jesse  James  would  have  done  so. 
He  saved  my  life,  and  I — I  joined  them.” 

Blanche  was  so  shocked  at  this  intelligence 
tbut  for  several  moments  she  could  scarce  speak. 


A3  soon  as  she  could  regain  her  speech  she 
said : 

“  Let  us  go  away  of!  where  no  one  lias  ever 
heard  of  us,  and  under  new  names  begin  life 
anew.” 

“  It  is  the  best  we  can  do.” 

“  Come,  let  us  go.” 

“  Are  you  rested?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Both  rose  to  their  feet  and  started  through 
the  woods. 

They  had  nothing  save  the  declining  sun  to 
guide  them. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  creek  and  were  follow¬ 
ing  its  banks  when  they  came  suddenly  upon  a 
man  sitting  on  a  stone  fishing. 

Hie  slonch  hat,  lean  form  and  ragged  clothes, 
as  well  as  sun  browned  liair  and  beard,  were 
quite  familiar  to  Luke  Miller. 

“  Who  is  he  ?”  asked  Blanche,  in  a  whisper. 

“  The  champion  liar  of  Missouri” 

“  Do  you  know  his  name?” 

“  He  calls  himself  Tom  Briggs,  but  he  has  be¬ 
come  sucji  a  liar  that  one  does  not  know  whether 
to  believe  him  or  not.” 

They  watched  him  for  a  moment. 

A  basket  was  at  his  side  and  he  was  baiting 
his  hook.  He  had  pulled  out  half  a  dozen  brook 
trout  and  even  as  they  looked  he  hauled  in  an¬ 
other  and  flung  it  in  his  basket. 

“  That  was  a  fine  fellow,”  said  Luke,  in  a 
whisper.  “  He  must  enjoy  his  sport  very 
much.” 

The  fisherman  again  baited  his  hook,  Ihrew  it 
in  the  water  and  sat  silently  watching  the  cork, 
as  it  bobbed  up  and  down  on  the  wavelets. 

“Come,”  whispered  Blanche.  “Let  us  go 
away  from  him.  For  some  reason  I  fear  that 
man.” 

Tney  left  the  creek  and  waudered  through  the 
woods  until  darkness  had  gathered  over  the 
earth. 

Then  they  saw  the  lights  of  a  camp  fire  in  the 
distance  ahead  of  them.  Luke  suggested  that 
they  go  forward  a  little  and  reconnoiter. 

“  Won’t  there  be  danger?”  she  asked. 

“  No.” 

“  They  might  be  the  James  Boys.” 

“  We  will  get  near  enough  to  see.” 

“  If  it  should  ever  be  tiie  sheriff  and  his  de¬ 
puties  you  would  be  in  more  danger  than  if  it 
was  Jesse  James.” 

“  But  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  party  of  movers 
they  might  take  you  to  friend*  iu  safety,”  sug¬ 
gested  Luke  Miller. 

“  And  leave  you  in  peril?” 

“  I  must  not  drag  you  down  with  me,”  he 
said.  “  My  troubles  and  perils  are  my  own. 
You  must  not  share  them  with  me.” 

“  Luke,  Luke,  be  careful!  If  you  are  captured 
it  is  death — if  I  am  it  only  means  captivity.” 

Luke  and  the  girl  crept  forward  a  little  nearer. 

Halting  every  few  rods  they  tried  to  make  out 
the  number  of  men  about  the  camp  fires,  but 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  do  so  owing  to  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  trees. 

“  Stop,  Luke,”  she  whispered  at  last.  “  We 
are  too  close  now.  Let  us  not  go  any  further.” 

“  Can’t  make  them  out  yet.” 

“  But  you  will  surely  be  discovered  if  you  go 
nearer.” 

“  Do  yon  stay  here,  and  I  will  go  forward. 
There,  hide  behind  that  tree,” 

“  No,  let  me  go  with  you." 

“  You  would  be  a  hindrance  to  me,”  said  Luke. 
“Do  as  I  request  and  it  will  ail  be  right.” 

“  Where  shall  I  hide?” 

“  Here  is  an  oak  with  the  branches  so  near  the 
ground  that  you  can  climb  to  the  top  without 
any  trouble  whatever. 

He  assisted  her  up  to  the  first  branches,  and 
then  she  climbed  up  uutil  she  was  concealed  by 
the  thick  branches  aud  leaves. 

He  then  crept  silently  and  cautiously  forward. 
Slowly,  step  by  step,  he  advanced,  pushing  the 
hushes  aside  with  his  hands  so  carefullv^is  to 
make  no  noise. 

An  experienced  scout  could  notfiiave  advanced 
with  greater  caution  than  did  Luke  Miller. 

He  at  last  gained  a  tree  from  behind  which  he 
could  see  everything  about  the  camp. 

Here  he  crouched  down  at  the  root  and  tried 
lo  make  out  the  faces  of  ttie  men  about  the 
camp,  but  U  was  impossible,  as  their  backs  were 
toward  him. 

“Confound  my  ill  luck,”  the  youth  said,  as  he 
began  to  move  away  to  the  right.  •*  I  will  get 
in  some  position  so  1  can  see  their  faces  if  ivw«i. 
ble.” 

“  Stop.” 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

it  was  a  linn,  determined  grasp,  and  Instinct¬ 
ively  felt  that  the  hand  was  the  grasp  of  nut  one 
man. 
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Only  one  nian  could  have  produced  such  a 
thrill  of  awe  and  dread,  such  a  terrible  cold  elec¬ 
tric  thrill  as  did  this  hand. 

The  hand  seemed  heavy  os  lead  and  to  possess 
the  cold  chilliness  of  death. 

“  Stop,  don’t  go  any  further.” 

If  there  was  any  doubt  of  the  grasp  and  touch, 
there  was  none  in  the  voice. 

The  speaker  was  Jesse  James,  the  bandit  king 
of  America.  For  a  single  instant  Luke  Miller 
felt  a  wild  desire  to  snatch  his  revolver  from  its 
belt  and  shoot  the  bandit  dead. 

But  the  oily  click,  click,  of  a  revolver  lock  at 
his  side  bore  evidence  to  his  ears  that  such  a 
thing  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

“  Don’t  allow  your  thoughts  to  run  in  that  di¬ 
rection,”  Jesse  James  said  with  a  laugh,  “for  in 
common  western  parlance  1  have  got  the  drop 
on  you  at  a  decided  advantage.” 

“  Jesse  James’” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  are  those  men?” 

“  At  the  camp  lire.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Our  friends.” 

“  Our  friends?” 

“  1  emphatically  said  our  friends,  and  by  the 
term  our  friends  I  meant  your  friends  as  well  as 
mine  Now,  what  have  you  to  fear?” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Have  yon  nothing  to  fear?” 

“  Well,  I  see  that  you  hold  a  cocked  revolver 
in  your  hand,  but  if  we  are  friends  you  surely 
can’t  be  threatening  me  with  it.” 

Jesse  James  laughed  a  low,  quiet  chuckle. 

“  Luke  Miller,  you  are  a  clever  boy.” 

“  Thank  you  for  the-  compliment.'’ 

“  Oh,  no  thanks  at  all.  I  say,  Luke,  we  under¬ 
stand  each  other  pretty  well,  don’t  we?”  said 
Jesse. 

“*Yes.  I  flatter  myself  that  we  do.” 

“  Where  is  she,  Luke?” 

“  You  mean  Miss  Blanche  Travers?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Concealed.” 

“  Where?” 

“  In  the  woods.” 

“You  must  bring  her  here.” 

“  To  be  again  your  prisoner?” 

“  To  be  again  my  guest.” 

“Jesse  James,”  said  Luke  Miller,  his  eyes 
flashing  wild  with  determination,  “I  became  one 
of  your  band.  I  ruined  my  own  honor  and  soul 
at  your  bidding,  but  I  will  not  give  that  poor 
girl  up  to  you  to  be  your  prisoner.” 

“You  will  do  it  or  die!"  hissed  Jesse  James, 
leveling  his  cocked  revolver  at  the  breast  of 
Luke  Miller.  * 
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ESCAPE —  FLIGHT — RETU  RX. 

“Shoot,  Jesse  James.  I  would  rather  die 
than  betray  that  girl  into  your  power.” 

“  Luke.” 

“  Well.” 

“I  dislike  to  kill  you.” 

“  You  had  as  well  fire  if  you  expect  me  to 
reveal  where  Blanche  is  hiding.” 

Jesse  James  put  a  whistle  to  Ins  lips  and  blew 
a  soft  blast. 

In  a  momeut  those  dark,  grim  men  about 
the  camp-fire  arose  from  their  seats  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  where  Jesse  James  and  Luke  stood. 

Luke’s  face  was  pale  as  death. 

“  Hold  up  the  lantern,  boys,”  said  Jesse 
James.  “I  want  to  see  if  he  will  flinch.” 

“Who  have  you,  Jess?” 

'  “  A  detective?”  asked  another. 

“No.” 

“  Who?” 
i  “It’s  Luke.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do?/ 

“  Shoot  liim.” 

“  What  for’” 

“He  has  secreted  the  girl,  Blanche  Travers, 
and  will  not  tell  where  she  is  hiding.” 

“Luke,  Luke!”  cried  Frank  James,  “  tell  him 
where  she  is.” 

“Yes,  tell  him,”  cried  Jim  Cummins,  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  “  Tell  him  where  the  girl  is,  Luke 
Miller,  and  save  your  life.” 

“  If  you  don’t  tell  me  where  Blanche  Travers 
i3,  I  will  shoot  you.” 

All  this  loud  talking  was  done  for  a  purpose 
and  it  had  the  tiesired  effect. 

The  threat  reached  the  ear  of  Blanche  at  her 
place  of  concealment  and  she  came  running  for¬ 
ward  to  where  Luke  and  the  outlaws  were. 

“  Here  I  am,  here  I  am!”  she  cried.  “Spare 
his  life.”  .  , 

“  Obo,  I  thought  this  would  bring  you,”  cried 
Jesse. 


“Spare  him,  please  to  spare  him!” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!”  roared  the  bandit 
king  laughing  until  the  forest  resounded  with 
echoes.  “  I  never  had  any  thought  of  killing 
him,  Blanche.  We  ouly  wanted  to  bring  yon 
out  of  the  brush,  and  now  that  you  are  here  we 
want  to  assure  yon  and  Luke  both  that  we  are 
your  friends,  hut  that  we  can’t  trust  you  to  leave 
us.” 

“  Give  us  our  liberty,”  cried  Blauche. 

“  Not  yet.  All  in  good  time.” 

Luke  was  then  told  he  was  still  to  consider 
himself  one  of  their  number  and  was  not  to  be 
guarded,  but  allowed  to  go  wherever  he  pleased. 

When  they  reached  the  camp  he  learned  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  another  stronghold  in 
the  great  dense  forest  in  Clay  county. 

Luke  determined  to  escape  with  Blanche  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

They  went  that  night  to  their  stronghold. 

It  was  simply  a  great  log  house  owned  by  a 
man  named  Hite,  and  the  father  of  Wood  Hite, 
one  of  the  banditti. 

“  Here  we  will  all  be  safe,  and  we  will  have  a 
good,  long  rest,”  said  Jesse  James. 

“  We  need  it,”  Bill  Chadwell  answered. 

Luke  managed  to  get  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  Blanche  ou  the  day  of  tlieir  arrival,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear: 

“  Don’t  despair.” 

“  Is  there  any  hope?” 

“  Yes." 

“  Can  we  get  away?” 

“We  can.  My  horse  is  out  in  the  stable. 
When  next  we  go  it  will  be  on  horseback.” 

Luke  Miller  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of 
escape,  and  Blanche  Travers,  who  had  had  no 
confidence  in  the  assurances  of  Jesse  James  of 
friendship,  was  eager  to  escape. 

“  He  has  some  object  iu  view  by  this  impris¬ 
onment,”  she  thought.  “  His  pledge  is  false, 
unless  he  has  pledged  himself  to  kill  me.” 

One  night,  about  a  week  after  tiieir  arrival  at 
this  place,  there  came  a  light  tap  on  her  door. 

She  rose,  and  going  to  the  door,  asked : 

“  Who  is  there?” 

“  It  is  I,”  whispered  Luke. 

“  Luke  Miller?” 

“  Yes,  open  the  door  and  let  me  in.” 

She  quickly  opened  the  door,  and  entering, 
he  whispered : 

“  Blanche,  we  can  escape.” 

“  Is  Jesse  here?” 

“No,  he  rode  away  two  hours  ago  with  most 
of  the  men.  The  way  is  clear.  Are  yoa  ready?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Come  on.” 

Then  they  stole  away  from  the  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hite  were  iu  another  part  of  the 
house  and  did  not  notice  their  escape.  Then 
they  stole  away  into  the  darkness. 

They  concealed  themselves  behind  a  cluster  of 
bushes  until  Wood  Hite  and  auotber  of  the  band 
went  by.  They  were  talking  in  a  low,  earnest 
tone,  and  wheu  they  had  gone  by  Luke  said: 

“  They  dou’t  suspect  us  of  having  any  design 
of  escape.” 

“  My  heart  stood  still  and  I  could  scarcely 
breathe  as  they  weut  by.” 

“  Let  us  go  on,”  said  Luke. 

It  was  so  dark  that  they  were  forced  to  grope 
their  way  along.  He  took  her  hand  iu  his  and 
led  her,  but  despite  all  tlieir  precaution  they  col¬ 
lided  with  an  occasional  tree  or  stumbled  over  a 
stone. 

At  last  she  heard  a  horse  snort,  and  he  said : 

*  “  Here  are  the  horses.” 

“  Uow  many  have  you?”  she  asked. 

“  Two.” 

They  mounted  and  rode  silently  through  the 
wood  for  a  long  distance.  At  last  the  moon 
rose  above  the  tree- tops  and  lighted  the  sceue 
all  about  them.  The  forest  was  aglow  with 
beauty. 

They  entered  a  road  and  traveled  until  morn¬ 
ing.  At  sunrise  they  halted  at  a  farm-house 
for  rest  and  refreshments.  They  had  not  finish¬ 
ed  breakfast  when  they  heard  the  tramp  of 
horses’  feet  on  the  road,  and  on  looking  out, 
Blanche  gave  utterance  to  a  cry  of  joy. 

“  Uncle  Samuel,  Uncle  Samuel!” 

She  started  toward  the  door  and  Luke  fearing 
some  harm  might  befall  tier  hurried  to  her  side. 

“There  they  are— there  are  the  outlaws. 
Shoot  them  down!”  roared  Mr.  Franey. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang!  rang  out  a  half  a  dozen  guns  and 
pistols. 

The  ballets  whizzed  into  the  door  causing  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  yells  of  fear  and  dread,  and  run  away  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  house. 

“  Hold!”  cried  Luke.  “  Dou’t  shoot  her.” 
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“Kill  ’em  both!”  cried  Franey. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang! 

The  balls  whizzed  like  leaden  hail  all  about 
them,  and  Luke  once  more  shouted: 

“  Hold — hold!  don't  fire  any  more.” 

“Kill  them  both.” 

“  Crack.” 

“  If  another  shot  is  fired  you  may  look  out  for 
me.” 

“  Never  mind  him.  Both  are  outlaws.  Down 
with  them!”  roared  Sam  Franey. 

“  Bang!”  went  his  pistol. 

The  bullet  left  a  blue  streak  on  the  pale  cheek 
of  Blanche. 

Luke  Miller  was  now  almost  beside  himself 
with  fnrj.  He  hastily  whipped  out  his  revolver 
and  a  stunning  report  shook  the  air. 

Sam  Frar.ey  ottered  a  yell  of  rage  and  pain 
and  fell  forward  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse. 

“  What  have  you  done!”  she  asked. 

“  I  shot  to  kill!”  he  answered. 

Down  the  road  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep 
fled  the  followers  of  Franey.  His  horse  turned 
about  and  followed  them,  with  the  rider  wound¬ 
ed  and  bleeding,  bat  much  worse  frightened  than 
hurt  following  them. 

“  Come,  Blanche,  come — we  have  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lose,”  he  whispered,  as  lie  turned  about, 
seized  her  arm  and  hurried  her  to  her  horse. 

Dazed,  bewildered  and  horrified  at  what  had 
happened,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  assisted  into 
the  saddle,  and  lie  mounting  his  own  horse  they 
galloped  up  the  lane. 

“  Luke,  Luke,  did  you  kill  him?”  she  a3ked, 
her  face  as  pale  as  death. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  This  is  terrible.” 

“It  was  a  clear  case  of  self-defense  and  de¬ 
fense  of  you,  too,”  he  answered. 

“  Of  me?” 

“Yes,  he  was  shooting  at  you.” 

“  Why  did  he  tire  at  me?” 

“  Because  he  wanted  to  kill  you,”  Luke  an¬ 
swered. 

“  Warned  to  kill  me  and  he  my  uncle.  Oh! 
Luke,  it  can’t  be  he  wanted  to  kill  rne!” 

“  He  did.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  what  Jesse  James  said  about  him 
must  be  true.” 

“  True.  How  can  I  believe  it?” 

“  Blanche,  was  he  ever  your  favorite  uncle.’* 

“No.” 

“  Did  he  ever  love  you  as  an  uncle  should  an 
orphan  niece?” 

“  No.” 

“  Hasn’t  he  always  seemed  to  hate  you?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  thought  so.” 

“Then  Jesse  James  was  correct.” 

“  Is  it  possible.” 

“It  is  true.” 

“Then  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  Jesse  James 
is  onr  friend?” 

“  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is.” 

“I  can  hardly  believe  it.” 

“  We  must  admit  all  the  facts,”  said  Luke. 

A  wild  yell  was  heard  in  their  rear  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  amriooking  hack  they  saw  a  dozen  horse¬ 
men  coming  after  them  with  yells  and  shouts  of 
vengeance. 

“  Aha.  lie  is  not  badly  wounded,”  cried  Luke. 

“  Who?” 

“  Your  uncle.  See  he  rides  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalcade,  and  will  soon  be  within  pistol 
shot.” 

“1  believe  our  horses  can  outrun  theirs.” 

“They  can.” 

“Let  us  run  away  then,  Luke,  I  don’t  want  to 
fight  with  them.  Keep  from  shedding  blood,  if 
possible.” 

It’s  a  common  expression  among  sailors  that 
a  stern  chase  is  a  long  one.  The  term  may  be 
applied  to  land  chases  as  well  as  to  the  ocean. 

Three  hours  of  flight,  and  though  the  distance 
between  pursuers  and  pursued  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  the  pursuers  were  still  iu  sight  and 
pressing  on  after  them  with  wonderful  deter¬ 
mination  and  tenacity. 

“How  are  we  to  shake  them  off?”  said  Luke 
to  himself. 

His  own  horse,  a  gallant  steed,  seemed  to 
show  but  little  signs  of  exhaustion,  but  he  knew 
only  too  well  that  he  could  not  long  withstand 
the  strain  of  that  terrible  flight.” 

The  horse  which  Blanche  rode  not  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  such  wonderful  powers  of  endurance, 
had  begun  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 

He  continued  to  lag  behind,  and  it  required 
almost  continual  whipping  for  him  to  keep  up 
with  Luke’s  horse. 

“  Blauche,  we  will  have  to  fight!”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  uo,  please  dou’t.” 
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“  We  must  fight  or  surrender,  and  surrender 
means  death.” 

*•  A  little  longer  let  us  try  to  escape.  See  there 

_ there  is  a  heavy  forest  and  perhaps  if  we  were 

once  to  get  in  it  we  would  be  safe.  We  could 
hide  from  them.” 

••  Lie  may  be  good  for  an  hour  or  two  more,” 
Luke  reflectively  remarked,  gazing  at  her  horse, 
“  but  not  for  longer.” 

As  they  were  entering  the  heavy  wood  alluded 
to,  Luke  cast  a  glance  behind  them  and  saw  that 
their  pursuers  were  nearer. 

“  We  can’t  long  keep  out  of  their  clutches,”  he 
thought. 

At  this  moment  a  wild  yell  burst  from  the 
woods  on  their  left. 

Then  like  a  thunderbolt  a  dozen  horsemen 
dashed  out  of  the  wood.  Every  one  wore  a  black 
mask  over  his  face,  and  carried  the  rein  iu  his 
teeth  and  a  revolver  in  each  hand. 

Down  upon  the  pursuers  like  avenging  Neme- 
sises,  they  poured,  shouting,  yelling  and  pouring 
in  a  constant  volley  of  shots.  They  saw  their 
late  pursuers  scattered  like  chaff  before  a  whirl¬ 
wind. 

••  Who  are  they,  Luke?” 

“  The  James  Boys.” 

“  Then  our  fate’s  sealed.” 

“  Never  fear,  I  will  defend  you  to  the  last,”  he 
cried. 

Having  scattered  the  pursuers,  the  banditti, 
with  Jesse  James  at  their  head,  galloped  toward 
the  fugitives. 

“  It’s  no  use  to  try  to  escape  from  them,”  said 
Luke  Miller,  wheeling  his  horse  about  so  as  to 
face  the  oncoming  James  Boys. 

He  held  his  pistol  ready  cocked  in  his  hand, 
and  advanced  his  horse  a  few  steps  so  as  to  be 
between  the  James  Boys  and  Blanche. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  back  with  us?”  asked 
Jesse. 

Luke  was  amazed. 

There  was  not  the  least  Bigu  of  anger  on  the 
face  of  Jesse  James. 

Luke  was  too  much  astonished  to  make  any 
answer. 

••  Wnat  does  he  mean?”  Luke  thought.  “Jesse 
James  is  not  a  forgiving  man.  He  never  for¬ 
gives  any  one.” 

“You  are  now  convinced  that  we  are  your 
fr  ends,”  said  Jesse  James,  “  and  that  we  are  all 
the  friends  you  have.  I  have  again  saved  your 
lives.  Will  you  go  with  us,  or  do  you  prefer  to 
try  the  cold  and  cruel  world  again?  You  can 
iiave  your  choice.” 

“Jesse  James,  I  am  almost  constrained  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  vou  say.” 

“  Have  ycu  met  Sam  Franey?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Do  yoti  now  believe  that  lie  is  your  friend 
and  the  friend  of  Miss  Travers?” 

“  No,  he  is  not.  He  tried  to  kill  both  of  us.” 

“  I  have  you  in  my  power  and  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  harm  either  of  you.  You  will  both 
be  assassinated  if  you  leave  us,  and  now  you 
have  your  choices.  Go  with  us  or  stay  to  be 
hunted  like  hares.” 

Luke  Miller  returned  his  revolver  to  his  belt 
and  went  back  to  Blanche.  For  a  few  moments 
they  conversed  in  undertones,  and  then  Luke 
waved  his  hand  and  said: 

,  “  We  will  go  with  you.” 

“  Then  we  will  return.” 

“  Where?” 

“ To  the  Hite  house  in  the  wood;  we  will  be 
safer  there  than  anywhere  else.” 

And  then  the  entire  cavalcade  wheeled  around 
and  returned  to  the  Hite  house,  which  was1*  not 
reached  until  long  past  midnight. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE  WAVE. 

Several  days  passed  quietly  at  the  Hite  house 
without  any  event  worthy  of  mention. 

Every  member  of  the  band  was  in,  but  all  laid 
low  and  seldom  was  any  one  save  old  man  Hite 
and  the  sentries  in  disguise  to  be  seen. 

The  sentries,  usually  disguised  as  wood  cutters 
or  hunters,  were  to  t>e  seen  almost  continually 
wandering  around  the  house  through  the  woods. 
Never  far  away  and  yet  seeming  to  have  no  con¬ 
nect  ion  whatever  with  the  house. 

fine  day  a  sentry  came  in  and  told  Jesse: 

“  I  don’t  like  the  appearance  of  things  down 
the  creek,  Jess.” 

“.Why,  Bill?” 

“  1  ran  on  two  fellows  down  there  who  were 
engaged  in  a  close  confab.” 

“  Down  under  the  hill?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  cf, rangers?" 

#«  yM- 

“  1I“W  long  since  you  saw  them?” 


“  I  just  caine  from  them.” 

Jesse  James  rose  to  his  feet  and  began  tight¬ 
ening  his  revolver  belt. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Jess?” 

“  I  don’t  know  yet.  It  all  depends  on  circum¬ 
stances.  The  chances  are  I  will  put  a  pair  of 
bullets  through  those  fellows.” 

No  one  interposed  any  objection. 

Jesse  left  the  house  and  stole  away  down  the 
ravine  toward  the  creek. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  discovered  a 
form  flitting  about  in  the  woods. 

“  A  detective.” 

Jesse  James  sank  on  his  knee  and  cocked  his 
revolver, 

He  lay  down. 

Then  lie  proceeded  to  crawl  along  the  grassy 
patii,  his  cocked  pistol  iu  his  hand,  until  he 
reached  a  log  lyiug  right  across  the  path. 

Here  he  caine  to  a  halt  and  lay  down  with  his 
cocked  pistol  ready. 

The  bandit  king  realized,  of  course,  the  danger 
of  getliug  a  bullet. 

Those  western  deputies  under  Timberlake  were 
as  skilled  as  Indian  scouts.  Many  of  them  had 
Winchester  rilles  and  a  glimpse  of  Jesse’s  head 
above  the  log  was  enough  to  warrant  a  bullet 
through  it. 

Jesse  heard  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
log. 

“  Now,  my  good  fellow,  I  will  perforate  you 
with  a  shot  if  you  don’t  look  a  little  out.” 

Suddenly  he  saw  something  rise  up  before 
him.  It  was  a  head,  or  at  least  lie  saw  the  crown 
of  a  hat,  and  his  revolver  was  aimed  at  It 
when  he  heard  a  low,  chuckling  laugli  on  the 
other  side  of  the  log,  and  the  hat  fell  to  ttie 
ground. 

“Jim — Jim  Cummins!”  Jesse  called  in  a  whis¬ 
per. 

“  Well,  Jess.” 

“  What  arre  you  doing?” 

“  Playing.” 

“  Playing  with  death,  old  fellow.  You  must 
look  out.” 

“  l  am.” 

“  You  came  near  getting  a  bullet.” 

“  Through  my  hat.” 

“  No,  through  your  head.” 

“  Well,  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  Jess.” 

“  Yes,  but  don’t  let  this  occur  again.” 

“  Wherel  are  yon  going?” 

“  Haven’t  you  heard  of  them,  Jim  Cummins?” 

“  Of  who?” 

“Of  the  two  men— strangers.” 

“No?” 

“  Detectives.” 

“  Where  are  they?” 

“  Holding  a  consultation  down  on  the  creek 
bank.” 

“  Why.  Jess?” 

“  Bill  Chadwell  told  me.” 

“  Well.  Bill  Chadwell  knows.” 

“  Yes.” 

Then  came  a  silence,  broken  by  Jesse  saying: 

“Jim  Cummins,  reconnoiter  from  your  posi¬ 
tion.” 

“  Well.” 

“  Do  you  see  any  one?” 

“No.” 

“  Then  I’ll  come  over.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them, 
Jesse?” 

“If  they  are  detectives  I  will  kill  them.” 

“  Let  me  go  with  you,  Jess.” 

“You  may.” 

“  All  right — I  am  ready  to  do  up  one  of  them.” 

“  Come  on,  Jim,  but  be  careful — be  very  care¬ 
ful.” 

“  I  will.” 

Down  the  hank  they  crept. 

Each  held  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  hand. 

“Jim,”  whispered  Jesse  James,  coming  to  a 
standstill  just  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  big 
bowlder  of  stone,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
two  supposed  detectives  had  been  engaged  in  a 
consultation. 

“  Well,  Jesse?” 

“  They  were  right  over  on  the  other  side  of 
that  rock.” 

“  Are  they?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  how  will  we  take  them  by  surprise?" 

“  One  of  us  must  climb  over  the  bowlder,  and 
one  go  around  it.” 

“  I  will  go  over  it." 

“  Then  I  will  go  around  the  left  side  of  it,  and 
and  now,  Jim." 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  take  the  man  on  the  right,  and  I  will 
drop  the  fellow  on  the  left.” 

“  All  right.” 

Then  Jim  Cummins  began  climbing  slowly 


and  cautiously  upon  the  top  of  the  great  stone, 
and  Jesse  crept  slowly  and  cautiously  around  it. 

But  no  one  was  to  lie  seen. 

They  met  and  gazed  at  each  other  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Jim.” 

“  Jesse.” 

“  They  are  gone.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  see  their  tracks?” 

After  looking  about  for  a  few  moments  he 
answered: 

“  Yes.” 

“  Let  us  follow  the  trail.” 

“  Agreed.” 

Slowly  down  the  banks  of  the  creek  the  two 
men  wended  their  war  until  they  came  to  a  place 
where  a  skiff  had  been  drawn  into  shore. 

The  skiff  was  gone  and  the  footprints  had  like¬ 
wise  disappeared. 

“  Jim.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  They  have  gone  off  in  a  skiff  ,on  the  creek 
and  down  into  the  Missouri  river.” 

“  That’s  about  it.” 

Then  came  another  short  silence,  aud  Jim 
asked: 

“  Wiiat  are  we  going  to  do  next?” 

“  Follow  them.” 

“  Where?” 

“  Into  the  Missouri  river.” 

“  How?” 

“  Run  up  the  creek  and  get  the  skiff.” 

Jim,  who  was  anxious  to  pursue  them  on  the 
water,  hurriedly  ran  up  to  where  the  boat  was 
moored,  and  shoving  it  off  into  the  creek  seized 
the  oars  and  pulled  down  the  stream  to  where 
Jesse  James  awaited  him  on  the  baDk. 

His  tall  form  was  indistinctly  outlined,  and  Jim 
called  out  to  him. 

“  Aye,  aye!”  Jesse  answered. 

“  Is  that  you,  Jesse?” 

“  Yes;  pull  in  quick,”  Jesse  answered. 

Jim  Cummins  plied  his  oars  and  the  skiff  glided 
into  shore. 

“  Here  we  are,  Jesse.  Come  aboard  quickly.” 

Jesse  James  leaped  lightly  into  the  skiff  and 
was  pulled  out  into  the  creek. 

It  was  not  far  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  they 
were  soon  gliding  into  the  turbid  stream. 

The  current  was  swift  and  the  wind  blew  a 
gale. 

The  small  boat  tossed  like  a  feather  on  tiie 
waves. 

“  Which  way  shall  we  head,  Jesse?”  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins  asked. 

“  Down  stream,  I  suppose,  though  we  really 
don’t  know  which  way  to  go.” 

“  No.” 

“  Go  down  stream.” 

And  with  only  a  faint  hope  of  overhauling  the 
two  spies  they  rowed  down  the  stream. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FRIENDS. 

For  a  long  time  Jim  rowed  in  silence,  and 
Jesse  James  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  little  boat 
holding  a  cocked  revolver  iu  his  hand. 

Then  Jim  spoke. 

<<  [poq  ^ 

“Weil’,  Jim?” 

“  Can  you  see  anything?” 

“Notiiing  hut  the  waier  and  darkness.” 

“  Perhaps  they  have  not  come  this  way.” 

“They  may  not  have  come,”  said  Jesse,  “but 
we  don’t  know  where  else  to  look.” 

“  That’s  so.” 

“Perhaps  they  were  not  spies.  They  might 
have  tieen  friends.” 

“No,  it  couldn't  have  been,  for  all  our  fellows 
save  those  who  were  guards  and  sentries  were 
all  counted.” 

Jim  Cummins  said  no  more,  but  continued  to 
pull  away  at  tiis  oars. 

Suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  on  their  right. 

“  Hold  up,  Jim,”  Jesse  whispered. 

“  Did  yon  hear  that?” 

“  Yos.” 

“  What  was  it?” 

“  Tho  dip  of  au  oar.” 

“  Go  easy.” 

Slowly  they  glided  down  the  current,  which 
was  somewhat  sluggish. 

Jesse  James  raised  his  cocked  revolver  and 
pointed  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Bound. 

Ai  this  moment  there  came  an  exclamation 
from  the  darkness. 

Jesse  started. 

A  voice  coming  mil  of  the  darkness  said: 

“  Look  out  there  or  we’ll  capsize.” 

“  Steady  on  the  larboard." 

Baiur!  went  Jesse’s  pistol.  The  hlindlnsr  flash 
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and  stunning  report  was  so  sudden  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  startle  Jnn  Cummins. 

“Jess!  Jess - ” 

“  Hush,  Jim.” 

“  Why  did  yon  shoot?” 

“  It  was  an  accident!”  Jesse  cried.  “  I  swear 
it  was  an  accident.” 


Barg! 

Bang! 

Came  two  stunning  reports  from  the  darkness 
and  the  buckshot  whistled  like  hail  about  the 
bandits. 

“  Jess!” 

“  Are  you  huit,  Jim?” 

“  No.  are  you?” 

“  No.” 


“  They’ve  got  double-barreled  shot  guns.” 

“I  know  it.” 

“  We  had  better  look  sharp,  or  the  first  thing 
we  know  we  will  be  riddled  with  bullets.” 

Jim  Cummins  dipped  the  oars  in  the  water  and 
gave  the  boat  a  swift  dart  to  one  side. 

This  one  stroke  placed  the  boat  out  of  range. 

Jesse  James  fired  two  more  shots  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  Jim  Cummins  again  placed  the  boat 
in  a  different  place. 

“  Hold  a  moment,”  Jesse  James  whispered. 

Jim  rested  on  his  oars,  but  ready  to  plunge  the 
thin  blades  in  the  water  and  send  the  boat  skim¬ 
ming  out  of  range. 

There  was  quite  a  lengthy  silence,  then  faint 
murmurs  could  be  heard  on  the  darkness. 

“  Who  is  it,  anyway?”  they  finally  made  out  a 
voice. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Did  they  hit  you?” 

“  No,  but  it  came  near.” 

“  They  shot  well  in  the  dark.” 

“  You  bet.” 

“Drift  along.” 

“  They  may  be  drifting  too.” 

“  But  the  chances  are  we  will  separate  before 
daylight.” 

Je3se  James  heard  the  above  short  dialogue, 
and  now  no  longer  felt  a  doubt  as  to  who  it  was. 

“Jim,”  he  whispered,  in  a  voice  so  faint  that 
even  Jim’s  keen  ear  could  scarce  hear  him. 

“Well,  Jesse.” 

“Can’t you  pull  slowly  in  toward  them?” 

“  I  can  try.” 

“  Don’t  let  them  know  it.  We  want  to  take 
them  by  surprise.” 

“  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  their  direction.” 

“  Bear  in  toward  land.” 

“  There  is  land  on  both  sides  on  our  right,  but 
your  left  as  you  sit  backwards.” 

“All  right.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  of  the  direction  now?” 
Jesse  James  asked,  as  he  waited  with  a  cocked 
revolver  in  each  hand. 


“Yes.” 

“Go  on.” 

“All  right.” 

Slowly  but  steadily  they  rowed. 

Jesse  James  was  now  eager  and  excited. 

His  eyes  glared  through  the  darkness,  and  he 
kept  a  cocked  revolver  in  each  hand. 

“Steady,  Jim,  steady.” 

Jim  gave  utterance  to  a  carefully  whispered, 
“Ay,  ay!” 

At  Jim’s  side  lay  his  trusty  revolver  on  the 


seat. 

He  was  ready  the  moment  they  came  upon  the 
enemy  to  drop  the  oars  and  with  cocked  pistol 
to  grapple  with  them. 

But  they  met  no  foe. 

On,  on  and  on  they  glided. 

The  intense  darkness,  like  some  mighty  pall 
all  about  them,  seemed  to  part  as  they  advanc¬ 
ed  and  let  them  pass  on  to  the  shore. 

Nor  did  they  dream  of  their  near  proximity 
to  shore. 

Jim  Cummins  grew  momentarily  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  at  the  invisible  foe,  and  dipping  his 
oars  deep  into  the  water,  gave  two  or  three  long 
strong  pulls. 

The  boat  shot  forward  and  next  moment  its 
prow  could  be  heard  grating  upon  the  sands.  In 
fact  it  leaped  half  the  way  out  of  the  water  upon 
the  beach. 

“  Jim.” 

“  Jess.” 

“  What  have  you  done?” 

“  Beached  the  boat.” 

“  And  we  have  completely  missed  them?" 

“Yes.” 

“  How  did  we  do  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

They  waited  for  several  moments  and  listened. 

Jesse  James,  who  disliked  above  all  things  to 
l  e  outgeneraled,  felt  his  chargin  most  keenly, 
imagined  that  lie  could  hear  the  foes  whom  they 
had  missed  in  the  darkness,  chuckling  and  laugh¬ 
ing  in  the  darkness. 


So  strong  was  this  belief  in  him  that  he  cocked 
his  pistol  and  once  or  twice  could  scarce  be  re¬ 
strained  from  firing. 

“  Don’t  shoot,  Jesse,”  said  Jim  Cummins. 

“  Don’t  you  hear  them? 

“  Directly  out  there  in  the  river.” 

“  No.” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  I  hear  them  laughing  at 
us.” 

“  It  is  only  the  gurgling  of  tiie  water  in  the 
current  as  it  ripples  by,”  said  Jim. 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right." 

Then  came  a  long  sih-nce  during  which  the 
croaking  oi  frogs  and  rippling  of  waters  not  far 
ofi'  was  all  that  Jesse  James  heard. 

“  Jim.” 

“  Well,  Jesse.” 

“  I  am  just  thinking  what  a  fool  a  fellow  can 
make  of  himself  when  in  a  passion.” 

“  The  moral  of  it  is  you  should  never  get  in  a 
passion.” 

“You  are  right,  Jim,  and  yet  we  will  all  fly 
into  a  pet  sometimes.” 

“  That’s  so.” 

“Now  if  we  had  nsed  cool  judgment  instead 
of  blind  fury  we  could  have  run  onto  those  spies. 
But  as  it  is  they  have  eluded  us.” 

“It  seems  so.” 

“  Well,  Jim,  there  is  no  use  of  waiting  here 
any  longer.” 

*•  I  think  not.” 

“  Let  us  launch  our  boat  and  pull  up  the 
stream.” 

“  I  am  ready.  Sit  astern.  So  here  goes.” 

Jim  Cummins  got  well  in  the  stern  of  the  boat 
himself,  and  placing  an  oar  in  the  sand  pushed 
with  all  his  might  and  it  soon  set  the  boat 
afloat. 

Then  they  glided  out  into  the  stream. 

I  Jim  sat  down  to  the  oars,  and  they  sped  along 
at  an  easy  rate  of  speed. 

Both  kept  their  eyes  and  ears  wide  open. 

It  was  a  little  lighter  than  before,  for  the 
breeze  had  Mown  away  the  fog  which  had  settled 
over  the  face  of  the  water. 

Jesse  James  was  determined  if  lie  came  upon 
the  strange  boat  again  that  it  should  not  escape 
him. 

No  sound,  save  the  measured  diD  of  Jim’s  oars, 
could  be  heard.  Their  position  was  not  an  en¬ 
viable  one  by  any  means.  At  any  moment  they 
might  be  riddled  with  bullets. 

Jesse  James  was  uot  insensible  to  their  dan¬ 
ger. 

Then  if  those  men  were  spies  set  on  their 
trails,  and  iiad  seen  their  stronghold  at  the  Hite 
house  they  would,  in  all  probability,  return  ere 
longin  overwhelming  numbers. 

“Jesse,”  sail  Jim  Cummias. 

Jim  had  had  something  on  his  mind  all  even¬ 
ing,  and  had  been  half  a  dozen  times  on  the  eve 
of  telling  it  to  Jesse,  but  every  time  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted. 

“What,  Jim.” 

“  Do  you  think  our  new  pal  is  all  right?” 

“  W’tio — do  you  mean  Luke  Miller?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Have  you  any  cause  to  doubt 
him,  Jim?” 

“  N-no,  not  since  he  tried  to  run  away.” 

“  Well,  wasn’t  that  all  very  natural.” 

“  I — I  suppose  so.” 

“  I  hope  he  is  all  right,  but  yet  you  might 
keep  an  eye  on  him,  Jim.” 

“Just  exactly  what  I  am  going  to  do,  Jesse. 

I  will  never  let  him  get  from  under  my  ciosest 
scrutiny.” 

They  were  again  silent  while  Jim  pulled  slowly 
up  the  stream. 

Suddenly  Jesse  cried: 

“  What  is  that?” 

“Where?” 

“  In  the  water.  See.” 

“  It  looks  like  a  head.” 

The 'object  was  a  large,  dark,  round  object, 
and  the  bandit  saw  it  iloating  toward  him  on 
the  water,  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  waves. 
“  Don't  you  see  it,  don’t  you  see  it?”  he  asked. 
“  Yes.” 

“  Here  goes.” 

“  Bang!” 

There^came  a  slight  crash  after  the  report, 
and  the  object  was  smashed  all  to  pieces  by  the 
bullet  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  the  echoes  of  the  shot  had  died 
away,  a  voice  that  was  not  unfamiliar  to  Je9se 
called  out  from  the  darkness: 

“Say,  er  mistur.  don’t  yer  think  yer  doin’  er 
feller  er  pesky  mean  kind  uv  er  trick  anyway,  ter 
be  er  smashin’  uv  my  jug?” 

“  Who  are  you?”  cried  Jesse  James,  in  some 
amazement. 

“1  am  Tom  Briggs,  better  known  ez  ther 
Champion  Liar  uv  Missouri.” 


“  What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“  Juggin’.” 

“  Jugging?”  cried  Jesse. 

“  Yes,  juggin’.” 

“  What  do  yon  mean  by  jugging?” 

“I  jist  mean  thet  I  am  ketchin’  fish  with  jugs, 
thet  air  all.” 

“  Catching  fish  with  jugs!  Well,  I  can  believe 
now  that  you  are  either  the  champion  liar  or 
fool  of  Missouri,  I  can’t  say  which.” 

“Now jist  yer  hold  oner  leetle  bit.  pilgrim, 
an’  don’t  yer  go  ter  blowin’ off' yer  bazoo  afore 
yer  know  jist  what  yer  talkin’  erbout.  Juggin’ 
air  er  very  common  amusement  ermong  we  Mis¬ 
sourians  ez  iove  ther  piscertonal  art.  Ter  jug 
one  takes  half  er  dozen  ur  more  jugs,  stop  ’em 
up  with  corks,  an’  then  tie  er  hook  an’  line 
erbout  ther  jug  handle  an’  drop  ’em  all  in  ther 
river.  Then  ez  they  float  down  ther  river,  why 
ther  jugger  floats  erlong  in  ther  boat  er  watcli- 
iu’  ’em,  an’  when  one  bobs  down,  he  knows  lie 
air  got  er  blamed  big  fish.  Now  we  air  friends, 
an’  it  war  a  blamed  shabby  trick  yer  done  me, 
now  ain’t  it?” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AND  HE  WINKED  T^E  OTHER  EVE. 

From  the  first  time  lie  had  met  with  this  strange 
individual  calling  himself  Tom  Briggs,  the  cham¬ 
pion  liar  of  Missouri,  Jesse  James  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  mystified  by  him.  He  had  in  his  life  met 
many  curious  characters,  but  never  had  he  seen 
one  the  equal  of  Tom  Briggs. 

“  I  didn’t  know  it  was  your  jug  when  I  put  a 
bullet  through  it,”  said  Jesse  James. 

“  Wail,  ef  yer  didn’t  kuow  eq  why  et  air  all 
right,  podner.” 

“  You  have  come  a  long  way  to  fish,  haven’t 
you?” 

“  Not  very,  podner.  Yer  see  I  jist  live  right 
up  the  river.” 

“How  far?” 

“  Erbout  fifteen  miles  I  reckin,  may  be  more 
or  less,  I  dun  know,  seein’  ez  I’ve  never  bed  it 
measured.” 

••  Well,  isn’t  fifteen  miles  a  long  distance  to  go 
jugging?” 

“No.  Shaw,  yer  don’t  know  nutbiu’  erbout 
juggin’,  do  yer?” 

“No.” 

“  Why,  we  sometimes  jug  fur  twenty-five  miles 
up  an’  down  the  river.” 

“  Do  you  often  come  down  this  far?” 

“No.” 

“You  have  been  here  before?” 

“  Yes.  Say  mistur,  didjer  hayar  a  terrible 
racket  down  ther  river.” 

“  Wbat  was  it  like?” 

“  Shootin’!” 

“  Shooting.  Yes,  I  did  hear  shooting.  Do 
you  know  who  was  down  the  river!” 

“  No.” 

“  Do  your  acquaintances  often  come  down  this 
far?” 

“  No,  not  ez  I  know  on.” 

“  Perhaps  it  was  some  of  them.” 

“  Guess  not.  WThat  yer  reckin  they  war  er 
shootin’  at.” 

“  Ducks,  perhaps,”  Jesse  answered. 

“  Ducks,  creashun,  podner,  d’yer  know  nothin’ 
erbout  ducks?  Don’t  yer  kuow  thet  ducks  don’t 
fly  uv  er  night?” 

“  But  they  swim.” 

“  People  don’t  hunt  ’em  up  er  night.” 

“  It  might  be  deer.” 

“  Or.  it  mought  er  been  fellers  er  goin’  home 
an’  obey  mought  er  been  shootin’  oil'  their  guns. 
We  don’t  know  what  it  war.” 

“  Whar  are  you  going  now,”  Jesse  James 
asked. 

“  I  er  goin’  on  dowu  ther  river  er  watchin’  uv 
my  jugs.” 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  land  splash  in 
the  water  but  a  few  rods  to  their  left. 

“  Er  cat-fish,  er  cat-fish!"  cried  Tom  Briggs. 
Then  he  lighted  a  torch  and  held  it  out  over  the 
water  and  gazed  far  and  near. 

Jesse  James  and  Jim  Cummins  now  both  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  sport. 

Tl.e  jug  was  jerked  completely  under  the  water 
disappearing  for  several  moments.  Finally  it 
came  to  the  surface  several  rods  down  the 
stream. 

“  There  it  is— there  it  is!”  cried  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins,  who  had  the  sporting  instinct  very  strong 
within  him.  In  a  few  moments  both  of  the  boats 
were  in  hot,  pursuit  of  the  jug. 

They  had  almost  readied  it  when  it  again 
glided  over  the  surface  of  the  water  impelled  by 
a  powerful  fish  in  the  water  beneath  and  finally 
disappeared  ber.eath  the  waves. 

Then  came  another  period  of  watching. 

At  last  it  appeared  so  near  to  the  skiff  in 
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which  Jim  Cummins  and  Jesse  James  sat,  that 
Jim  dropped  liis  oars  and  leaning  forward  seized 
the  jug. 

But  lie  knew  little  of  jugging  for  catfish,  or  he 
would  never  have  attempted  such  a  plan. 

Down  went  the  jug  as  if  impelled  by  a  forty 
horse  power,  and  tie  was  jerked  from  the  skitl' 
several  feet  down  into  the  water  ere  he  knew  it. 

He  released  the  jug  and  came  to  the  surface 
strangled  and  almost  half  drowned. 

Jesse  James  seized  lmn  by  the  shoulders  and 
pulled  him  into  the  skifi'. 

•‘Jim,  don’t  try  it  again,”  said  Jesse. 

“1  believe  I  won’t,”  Jim  answered,  the  water 
streaming  from  his  thoroughly  soaked  clothes. 

“  Thar  it  air,”  cried  Tom  Briggs,  and  again  he 
pulled  away  after  the  jag. 

The  fisherman  seemed  to  understand  his  busi¬ 
ness,  for  lie  allowed  the  fi6h  to  worry  itself  uutil 
it  was  almost  exhausted  and  then  lie  pulled  the 
jug  in. 

“  Ef  yer  fellers  ’ll  help  me,  I’ll  pull  ’im  in 
ashore.  Gosh,  I  tell  yer  it  air  er  big  catfish.  It 
air  er  regl’ar  whale  ” 

Jesse  James  and  Jim  Cummins  both  possessed 
enough  of  the  hunter’s  instinct  to  take  a  great 
pleasure  in  fish  catching.  They  pulled  the  fish 
into  shore,  mid  it  proved  (to  be  monster, 
weighing, ajmost  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Much  larger  catfish  hayfe'  been  found  in  the 
Missouri  river.  : 

••  Now,  frieuds,  you  -trave  been  so  good  ter 
me,”  said  Tom  Briggs,  “I’ll  go  hum  with  yer, 
an’  we’ll  skin  tlier  fish  an’  giye  yer  half  av  it.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no,1’  said  Jesse.  “  We  couldu’t 
ask  you  to  do  that.” 

“  Wall,  I  will  giv  yer  a  mess  anyway.” 

“  Oh.  no,  we  live  too  far.” 

“  Wall,  lemme  send  yer  a  mess  by  my  boy. 
Jist  tell  me  where  yer  live,  won’t  yer,  an’  I’ll 
send  it.” 

“  We  can’t  permit  that,  it  would  be  too  far.” 

Wall,  let’s  cut  off  seme  o’  tlier  fish  right  hy- 
ar  fur  yer.” 

But  Jesse  and  Jim  protested  against  that  and 
insisted  on  patting  the  fish  in  the  skiff  of  the  fish¬ 
erman.  Then  they  helped  him  gather  up  hie 
jugs,  and  lie  pulled  away  up  the  stream. 

Jesse  and  Jim  Cummins  remained  behind, 
watching  the  boatman  as  he  rowed  awav. 

“Jim.” 

“  Well,  Jesse.” 

“What  do  yon  think  of  him  now?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

The  question  and  answer  were  heard  by  tiie 
fisherman  as  lie  rowed  up  the  stream,  and  he 
winked  the  other  eye. 

What  did  that  wink  mean? 

He  was  too  far  away  for  either  Jesse  James  or 
Jim  Cummins  to  see  him.  Had  they  seen  that 
wink  it  might  have  created  uneasy  suspicious  iu 
their  minds. 

Jesse  James  was  naturally  a  very  suspicious 
man.  but  in  Torn  Briggs  the  champion  liar  of 
Missouri,  he  saw  nothing  that  could  arouse  Ins 
suspicion. 

If  lie  was  acting  a  part,  Briggs  had  played  it  to 
perfection. 

Jesse  James  and  Jim  returned  to  the  Hite 
house,  where  they  found  the  band  ali  wild  with 
anxiety  at  their  prolonged  stay. 

“  Where  have  you  been,  Jesse?”  his  brother 
Frank  asked. 

“  Searching  for  those  spies.” 

“  Did  \ou  find  them?” 

“  Yes.”  • 

“  Bring  them  in.” 

“  No.” 

“Sink  ’em?” 

“  No.” 

“  What  then  have  you  done  with  them?”  the 
brother  of  the  bandit  king  asked. 

“  Nothing— they  got  away.” 

“  Jesse,  do  you  mean  you  let  them  get  away?” 

“  I  mean  we  failed  to*  catch  them,” 

Then  he  proceeded  .to  tell  Frank  all  abefut  the 
adventures  of  the  night,  t»ot  failing  to  mention 
their  meeting  with  the  fisherman'. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Jesse?”  ,  - 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“Do  yon  think  he  is  all  right?” 

Jesse  James  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
said : 

“  I  am  somewhat  divided  in  my  opinion  about, 
that  fellow.  Sometimes  I  think  he  is  all  right, 
and  the  next  moment  1  seriously  doubt  it.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  kill  him?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know.  When  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  the  deed,  the  next  think  1  know 
I  find  him  so  innocent,  and  ao  unassuming  and 
good-hearted  I  can’t.” 

“  Well,  I  will  finish  him  if  I  can  lay  hands  on 
him.” 

“  Do  It,  Frank.  You  have  little  or  no  scruples 


about  killing  a  fellow  and  I  have.  I  think  you 
could  kill  your  wife  and  children  if  it  was  to  your 
advantage,” 

“  And  you  may  bet  I  would,”  Frank  James  an¬ 
swered.  “  There  is  nothing  that  is  mealy- 
mouthed  about  me.  When  I  strike  I  hit  hard.” 

They  redoubled  the  guard  on  that  night  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  having  met  with  the  spies  out  in  the 
woods  and  perhaps  having  met  them  on  the 
river,  but  the  night  passed  away  peacefully  and 
when  morning  came  Jesse  was  early  astir. 

Luke  Miller  was  the  first  person  lie  met. 

“  Where  are  you  going?”  Luke  asked,  for 
Jesse  was  evidently  arrayed  for  traveling. 

“  Do  you  want  to  go  with  me?”  Jesse  asked. 

“  I  am  growiug  rather  tired  of  this  inactivity,” 
Luke  answered. 

“  Come  on  then.” 

They  saddled  tlieir  horses  and  started  up  the 
road;  Jesse  instructing  all  his  followers  to  keep 
a  sharp  look  out  for  detectives  and  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  either  flight  or  fight. 

“Lake,”  said  Jesse  James  when  they  were  on 
the  road,  “  I  met  that  strange  fellow  again  last 
night.” 

“  Who  do  you  mean — Briggs?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where?” 

“  On  tiie  river.” 

“  What  was  he  doing?” 

“Fishing.”  , 

“  Well,  were  your  suspicions  roused  by  him?” 

“  I  dou’t  know.” 

“  Don’t  know.” 

“I.swear  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Well  it  is  strange,  Jesse  James,  that  you 
haven’t  formed  uu  opinion  as  to  this  fellow.” 

“  Have  you!” 

“  I  don’t  hardly  know - ” 

“  Then  you  are  in  the  same  fix  I  am  in.” 

“  I  believe  be  is  only  a  simple  minded  sort  of 
a  fellow  and  that  he  wouldutt  harm  any  one. 
Yet  I  don’t  know.” 

Jesse  James  was  thoughtful  for,  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  aud  said: 

“  I  don’t  like  his  being  so  often  seen  about  us. 
His  excuses  are  very  reasonable,  and  yet  I 
would  like  it  much  beter  if  I  did  not  see  so  much 
of  him.” 

They  had  rode  about  six  miles  when  they  snd- 
denlg  came  upon  a  muD  driving  a  span  of  thin 
horses,  whose  hip  bones  seemed  to  be  almost 
tbrongli  their  skins. 

He  had  been  to  the  woods,  and  had  a  load  of 
wood  in  his  old  wagon  which  was  in  fact  a  very 
dilapidated  affair. 

Jesse  James  suddenly  seized  Luke’s  arm  and 
whispered : 

“  Luke,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  that  isn’t  the  very 
fellow  we  are  talking  about!” 

“  Tom  Briggs?” 

“  Yes  ” 

Jesse  James  involuntarily  laid  his  hand  on  the 
butt  of  liis  revolver. 

“  Don’t  do  it,  Jesse!” 

“  Let  us  kill  him  and  be  over  with  it.” 

“Why?” 

“  I  am  afraid  of  him.  He  is  such  a  suspicious- 
looking  fellow.” 

“  But,  Jesse,  there  is  nothing  at  all  suspicious 
in  a  man  hauling  a  load  of  wood.” 

“No.” 

“  He  looks  tiie  personfication  of  innocence  and 
ignorance.” 

They  soon  overtook  the  man  on  tiie  wagon 
load  of  wood. 

“Hello!”  he  cried. 

“Good-morning,”  Jesse  answered. 

“Mail,  yer  ought  ter  a  seed  that  air  fish  when 
Muck  ’im  home.  My  wife  an'  one  o’  ther  boys 
went  witli  me  an’  we  carried  him  ter  tiie  smoke 
house  whar  we  hung  him  up  an’  skinned  him. 
Sicii  a  whopper.  My  wife  a’most  went  inter  fits 
over  it.  Say  won’t  ver  go  over  with  me  ercross 
tlier  hills  an’  take  dinner?  Then  yer  kin  taste  o’ 
ther  fish.” 

Jesse  James  thanked  him,  but  lie  was  on  an 
urgent  business  matter  now  and  could  not  think 
of  going  anywhere  for  dinner. 

“  Wall,  ef  yer  won’t,  yer  won’t,  I  reckin.  But 
yer  welcome  ter  come  any  time  yer  want  ter.” 

“  Where  do  you  live?”  Jesse  asked. 

“  Ercross  tlier  hills.” 

He  pointed  away  to  the  left. 

“  How  far?” 

“  Wall,  reckon  it,  air  five  miles.” 

“  Five  miles?  You  have  come  a  longdistance 
for  wood.  Have  you  no  wood  nearer?” 

“  No — I  got  er  leelle  patch  of  timber  clos  ter 
my  house,  but  it  air  young,  yer  see,  an’  I  wan't  ter 
save  it.” 

“  So  you  coine  out  Here,  do  you?” 

“  Yes.’’ 

“  Well,  we  must  he  going.  Come  on,  Luke." 


Luke  Miller  and  Jesse  galloped  away  and  the 
wood  hauler  jogged  ulong  on  tiie  top  of  the  wagon 
load  of  wood.  As  they  disappeared  from  sight, 
lie  gave  another  one  of  those  significant  winks 
which  might  have  been  fatal  hud  Jesse  James 
been  near  enougli  to  have  seen  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  MOMENT  OF  PERIL. 

“  Have  you  made  up  your  opinion  of  him?” 
Luke  Miller  asked,  as  tiiey  galloped  up  tiie 
road. 

“No.” 

“He  can’t  be  more  than  he  pretends,  an  ig¬ 
norant  countryman.” 

Jesse  Janies  was  silent  for  a  short  time,  and 
said : 

“  It  may  lie  he  is  only  playing  the  part  of  a 
shrewd  detective.  Detectives  are  always  good 
actors.” 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  believe  lie  i3  acting.” 

Jesse  made  no  answer. 

At  noon  they  came  to  an  old  mill  on  the  bank 
of  a  creek.  It  was  a  very  old  structure,  Laving 
been  built  many  years  before  the  date  of  our 
story,  but  being  made  of  solid  lime  stone  was  of 
course  in  a  good  condition. 

Tiie  water  which  turned  the  mill  was  in  the 
creek. 

Jesse  and  Luke  were  both  in  disguise,  and 
rode  boldly  to  the  stone  mill. 

“  There  are  several  men  there,  Jesse,”  said 
Luke. 

“  Yes— farmers  come  to  the  mill,”  Jesse  an¬ 
swered. 

They  dismounted  and  mingled  with  the  men. 
Jesse  hoped  to  gain  some  intelligence  from  them 
about  Timberlake. 

“  Wall,  them  air  James  Boys  air  er  playin’  er 
very  high  hand,”  one  fellow  was  saying. 

“  Wot  liev  they  done  uow?”Jesse  James  said. 

“  Done?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Haiu’t  yer  learn  erbout  it?” 

“No.” 

“  Wall,  d’yer  know  Mistur  Sam  Franey?" 

“  No,  I  dun  happen  ter  know  ’im.” 

“  Yer  don’t?” 

“No.” 

“  Wall,  lie’s  got  a  gal.” 

“She’s  his  uiece  Lige,”  put  iu  another  far¬ 
mer. 

“Wall,  berlieve  she  is;  it  air  all  ther  same, 
though,  fur  tlier  pint  I’m  ergoin’  ter  make.” 

“  What’s  yer  pint?”  Jesse  asked. 

“  She  war  er  cornin’  home  ter  her  uncle  in  ther 
stage  coach  when  tliar  stage  wur  stopped  an’ 
robbed  an’  sbe  carried  off  by  Jess  hisself.” 

“Wall,  that  war  awful.” 

“  Then  when  Sam  put  ont  with  er  lot  o’  fellers 
ter  bring  ther  gal  back  one  o’  tlier  gang,  a  feller 
named  Luke  Siller,  shot  him  an’  a’must  killed 
him.” 

“  Did  lie?” 

“Yes.” 

“  That  wur  awful.” 

Jesse  James  aud  Lake  were  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  mill  when  they  heard  the  clatter  of 
horses’  feet  on  tiie  road. 

“Luke!”  Jesse  whispered,  “I  believe  we  are 
betrayed.” 

“  Why?” 

“Look.” 

Eight  horsemen  were  coming  down  the  hill. 

“  Who  are  they?” 

“  That  big  fellow  in  the  lead  is  TimWerlake, 
the  snerifll” 

“Is  it?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Are  they  after  ns?” 

“  Who  else  could  they  be  after?” 

At  this  moment  Timberlake  caught  sight  of 
Jesse  James  in  the  window  of  the  mill  and  cried: 

“  There  he  is — there  is  Jesse  James.” 

“  He  knows  me  in  spite  of  this  disguise,”  cried 
Jesse  James. 

“  Yes,”  Luke  gasped.  "  What  mast  we'  do?” 

“  Fight.” 

Jesse  drew  a  revolver  and  cried: 

“  Halt!” 

“  There  they  are,  both  of  them,”  bawled  Tim¬ 
berlake. 

“  Crack!"  went  the  revolver  of  Jesse  James. 

The  bullet  sped  so  close  to  Timberlake’s  cheek 
as  to  wound  him  slightly. 

The  sheriff  fell  forward  on  thesuddlo  and  Luke 
gasped: 

“  You  have  killed  him.” 

“  1  hope  so." 

“  Oh,  Jesse - ” 

“  He  is  not  dead,  now  down  the  stairway  — 
quick!"  ^ 
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A9  they  ran  down  the  narrow  winding  stair¬ 
way  they  were  met  by  the  miller,  who  cried : 

“  Hold!” 

“  Get  out  of  the  way,”  said  Jesse. 

“  Not  much.  What  does  that  shoolin’  mean?” 

“  Get  out  of  the  way!  Stand  aside,  or  it  may 
be  worse  for  you.” 

“  I  won’t  do  it.” 

“  Then  take  that.” 

Bang  went  Jesse’s  pistol. 

The  tmllet  passed  through  the  crown  of  the 
miller’s  straw  hat,  knocking  the  hat  completely 
oil  his  head. 

The  fellow,  believing  that  his  head  was  shot 
from  his  shoulders  with  the  hat,  gave  utterance 
to  a  wild  yell  and  fell,  and  rolled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stairway.  Alighting  on  his  shoulders  and 
head,  he  lay  stunned  and  frightened  almost  ont 
of  his  wits. 

“  Have  you  killed  him,  Jesse?”  Luke  cried. 

“  No,  the  fool  is  not  hurt.” 

He  would  at  any  other  time  have  enjoyed  a 
good  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  miller,  but  now 
they  had  all  they  could  do  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

On  reaching  the  door  of  the  mill,  they  saw  the 
farmers  who  were  gathered  about  the  mill  run¬ 
ning  as  fast  as  they  could  to  their  horses  and 
wagons. 

“There  come  the  deputies,  Luke.  Now  is 
your  chance.” 

“  Bang!” 

“  Bang!” 

“  Bang!” 

A  vollev  of  bullets  rattled  like  hail  against  the 
stone  wall  and  into  the  door  in  which  Jesse 
James  stood. 

One  ball  cut  off  some  splinters  from  the  side 
of  the  door,  and  Jesse  was  slightly  wounded  by 
one  of  them. 

He  staggered  back  against  the  door  sill  and 
clutched  at  the  wall. 

“Jesse,  Jesse,  are  you  killed?” 

“No.” 

“  Wounded?” 

“Only  stunned.  Fire  at  them.  Keep  them 
back  a  moment.” 

Luke  Miller  thrust  his  right  hand,  which  held 
his  revolver,  out  of  the  door  and  Bred  live  or  six 
shots  as  rapidly  as  he  could  shoot  at  the  advanc¬ 
ing  deputies. 

He  took  no  aim,  and  did  not  look  to  see  who 
was  hit,  or  if  he  had  wounded  any  one. 

The  sheriff's  posse  fell  back  before  the  fusillade 
from  the  pistol,  and  for  a  few  moments  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  attack. 

“  Jesse,  are  you  better?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  are  you  wounded?” 

He  put  liis  hand  to  tho  side  of  his  head. 

“It  was  a  ball  glancing  from  the  door.” 

Luke  now  saw  a  blue  spot  about  the  size  of  a 
live-cent  piece  in  silver  on  one  side  of  his  fore¬ 
head. 

But  Jesse  was  recovering  very  rapidly,  and  lie 
picked  up  his  pistol  which  he  had  dropped  and 
returned  the  shot. 

One  of  Timberlake’s  men  was  wounded,  and 
they  were  glad  to  retire  to  a  still  safer  distance. 

Jesse  James  was  quick  to  see  an  advantage. 

His  eagle  eye  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and  with  his  face  aflame  with  eagerness  he 
cried : 

“  Luke,  now  is  our  time.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?'’ 

“  Come  to  horse.” 

“I  am  ready.” 

“Be  prepared  for  a  whirlwind  of  bullets.  They 
will  rain  about  us.” 

“I  know  it." 

“One.” 

“  Two.” 

“  Three.” 

Away  they  went. 

Leaping  from  the  door  as  far  out  into  the  road 
as  they  could,  they  ran  for  life  to  their  horses. 

“There  they  go — there  they  go!”  roared  Tim- 
berlake.  “Shoot  them  down!  Let  them  have 
it!” 

A  volley  of  shots  like  a  thunder  clap  rang  out 
on  the  air,  and  bullets  whizzed  like  hail  all  about 
them. 

Jesse  James  limped- 

“  Are  you  hit  again?” 

“It’s  but  a  scratch,  Luke.” 

Then  a  moment  later  he  added : 

“Goon,  Luke,  unfasten  the  horses  and  mount 
your  own.  Turn  Siroc  loose  and  he  will  come  to 
me.” 

Jesse  sank  down  behind  a  pile  of  stones  at  the 
roadside. 

“  He  is  worse  hurt  than  he  would  have  me  be¬ 
lieve,”  Luke  thought. 


He  ran  to  the  horses,  and  seizing  the  hitch 
rein  of  Siroc,  gave  it  a  jerk. 

It  was  tied  in  a  bow  knot,  and  slipped  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  pulled  the  halter. 

“There,  Siroc,  }rou  are  free — go!” 

The  horse  bounded  away  with  a  deafening 
neigh  to  his  master. 

Jesse  James,  crouching  behind  the  pile  of 
stones,  was  firing  shots  that  told  at  the  officers. 

“  I  think  they  will  not  care  to  crowd  us  too 
close,”  Jesse  said.  “Oho,  Siroc,  my  noble  steed, 
now  to  mount  yon.  Your  master  has  fared  bad¬ 
ly  in  this  skirmish.” 

Jesse  rose  to  nis  feet,  but  he  was  quite  lame. 
By  a  tremendous  effort  he  vaulted  in  the  saddle 
and  seized  the  rein. 

“  Luke!”  he  cried,  “are  you  mounted?” 

“  Not  yet.” 

“  Mount.” 

Luke  Miller  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

“  Come  witti  me.  Follow.” 

Wheeling  Siroc  about,  be  galloped  down  past 
the  mill  so  that  the  corner  of  the  stone  building 
shut  him  from  view,  and  Luke  following,  they 
reached  the  bluff  about  eight  feet  above  the 
water. 

“  Are  you  going  to  leap  over  the  blaff?"  cried 
Luke. 

Turning  his  eagle  eyes,  flashing  with  fire,  on 
liis  companion,  Jesse  James  cried: 

“  Follow!” 

There  was  not  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

Jesse  James  touched  Siroc's  flank  with  his 
heel  and  the  gallant  steed  leaped  over  the  lduff 
and  into  the  air,  aud  came  with  a  splash  in  the 
water. 

Next  moment  there  came  another  splash. 

Luke  Miller  had  joined  him. 

“  Now  we  have  them — now  we  have  them!” 
yelled  Timberlake,  and  with  his  men  hard  on  his 
heels  lie  pressed  down  to  the  bluff. 

Timberlake  blew  a  loud  whistle. 

It  was  answered  by  some  one  across  the 
stream. 

“  Jess.” 

“  Luke.” 

“We  are  headed  off.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“Three  men  across  the  stream.” 

“  I  heard  the  signal  answered,”  Jesse  James 
replied,  and  he  kept  his  horse  swimming  across 
the  stream. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Follow  me.” 

“  But  it  is  like  going  to  death.” 

Shouts  of  triumph  came  from  the  shore  and 
Luke  could  see  Timberlake’s  posse  along  the 
bank  watching  the  baudits  ride  right  into  a  trap 
which  had  been  cleverly  laid  for  them. 

They  were  within  pistol  range  and  they  could 
have  riddled  them  with  bullets,  but  preferred  to 
have  them  gobbled  up  by  the  force  on  the  other 
bank. 

Jesse  James  glanced  at  the  bank  they  were 
leaving  and  the  bank  they  were  approaching  and 
then  gazing  at  Luke’s  pale  face,  said : 

“  Follow  ine!" 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 
“don’t  commit  a  crime.” 

Across  the  foaming  torrent  Jesse  James  and 
Luke  Miller  swam  their  horses. 

Luke  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  leader. 
He  believed  that  Jesse  James  would  be  able  to 
lake  them  through  safely,  but  he  could  see  no 
possibility  of  escape  unless  it  was  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy’s  ranks.  The  sheriff's 
deputies  were  drawn  up  on  the  ridge  on  the  other 
side  awaiting  for  them. 

They  had  cocked  shot  guns  and  revolvers  in 
their  hands,  and  to  Luke  it  seemed  like  folly  to 
try  to  break  through  their  ranks. 

“  Come  on,  come  on,  you  are  ours,”  cried  or.e 
of  the  deputies. 

Then  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  command  of 
the  cavalcade  cried : 

“  Jesse  James,  we  have  got  you.  Come,  don’t 
make  any  resistance,  for  we  don't  want  to  harm 
you.” 

“  Follow  me!”  spoke  Jesse  James,  in  an  un¬ 
dertone,  and  then  fixed  his  eye  on  the  landing. 

“  Boys,  they  are  going  to  fight!”  said  one 
man.  who  noticed  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
Jesse  James.  “  Their  is  blood  in  their  eyes.” 

Jesse  kept  on  as  though  he  intended  to  land, 
but  their  horses  were  caught  in  a  current  and 
borne  around  a  point  of  rocks. 

“  Look  out  for  them  as  they  climb  the  bluff,” 
shouted  Timberlake,  from  across  the  stream. 

Having  reached  the  beach  Jesse  once  more 
said: 

“  Follow  me!” 

Siroc  leaped  forward  into  what  seemed  a 


ravine.  Through  a  mass  of  tangled  vines  and 
bushes  they  pressed  their  way  until  they  were  in 
a  subterranean  passage. 

“  Come  on,  follow  me,  we  have  them  now,  my 
boy.” 

Before  he  knew  it  Luke  Miller  found  himself 
riding  through  a  cavern,  which  tunnel-liKe  pierc¬ 
ed  the  entire  hill. 

“  Jesse?” 

“  Well,  Luke.” 

“  Do  they  know  of  this?” 

“No.” 

“  Did  you  know  of  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Then  you  acted  on  a  plan?” 

“  1  always  do.  ’ 

“Will  we  find  them  on  the  other  side  waiting 
for  us?” 

“  No.” 

Jesse  was  correct. 

Timberlake  and  his  men  were  in  otter  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  presence  of  the  cavern. 

They  passed  through  the  cavern  and  found 
themselves  in  a  valley. 

When  they  had  crossed  the  valley  they  entered 
a  road  and  by  a  roundabout  way  recrossed  lb  e 
river  and  went  to  the  Hite  House,  meeting  no 
one  but  old  Tom  Briggs  who  waateutting  an¬ 
other  load  of  wood  on.  his  wagon, 

“  Wall,  you’ns  air  et*.  gatin’  back  from  yer  ride, 
be  yerTi,  } 

“  Y’es,”  Jesse  answered.  ’ 

“  Any  noos?” 

“None.”  f 

Then  they  rode  on  until  they  came  to  the Jibe 
House.  «. 

In  a  few  moments  everything  was  wild  excite¬ 
ment. 

“  We  must  go  away  at  once,”  said  Jessq  . 
James.  “  They  will  come  and  search  the  house  'f 
and  premises  and  must  not  find  us  here.  We 
will  not  abandon  this  house  entirely,  but  only 
temporarily.  Come  all  of  you  and  let  us  get  out 
of  here  just  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.” 

Then  there  was  linrry  on  every  side. 

Horses  were  saddled.  Small  bundles  of  valu¬ 
ables,  such  as  they  could  take  with  them, 
were  huddled  away  out  of  sight. 

“  We  are  ail  ready,”  said  Jim  Cummins. 

“  Luke,”  said  Jesse  James  to  Miller. 

“  Well,  Jesse?” 

“  It  won’t  be  safe  to  leave  Blanche  here.” 

“  I  believe  that  myself.” 

“  Bring  her  along.” 

“  I  will  especially”  take  care  of  her  and  look 
after  her,”  said  Luke. 

“Do.” 

They  were  all  ready  to  go.  when  Luke  Miller 
went  to  Blanche  and  said: 

“  Blanche,  you  must  come.” 

“  Where?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  We  are  watlderere.  It  won't 
do  for  your  uncle  to  find  you  here.  I  believe 
now  that  he  wants  to  murder  you.” 

“  So  do  I.” 

“  Come  with  ns.” 

“  I  will,  Luke.  I  would  rather  trust  my  life 
with  Jesse  James  than  with  such  a  man  as  Un¬ 
cle  Sam  Franey.” 

“  So  would  L  Here  is  your  sacque,  and  hat 
and  vail;  now,  are  you  quite  ready?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Come  then,  they  wait.” 

“  Have  they  a  horse  saddled  for  me?” 

“  They  have.” 

“  Theu  I  am  ready  to  go.  Lead  the  way.” 

They  hurried  from  the  house. 

The  James  Boys  and  their  desperate  band  of 
highwaymen  were  all  seated  on  their  steeds, 
which  were  stamping  and  prancing  the  earth  in 
their  impatience  to  tie  away. 

Luke  assisted  her  to  mount,  and  theo  they 
galloped  away  in  the  rear  of  the  caravan. 

It  was  now  dark. 

Half  the  night  had  been  spent  in  a  wild  flight 
and  then  all  halted. 

A  camp-fire  was  built,  and  the  banditti 
gathered  about  it  to  warm  their  chilled  forms. 

“  Luke  Miller  spread  some  blankets  on  the 
ground  for  the  girl. 

She  laid  down  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

The  night  passed  quietly  until  about  an  hour 
before  the  dawu  of  day,  when  their  guards  were 
rnu  in  by  the  sheriff's  posse  which  had  trailed 
them. 

Luke  Miller  had  wound  a  cloak  about  his  form 
and  was  sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  where 
lie  had  fallen  asleep. 

The  sudden  crack  of  a  Winchester  rifle  and  the 
whizzing  of  a  bullet  was  the  first  thing  to  rouse 
him. 

Leaping  to  his  feet  he  drew  a  revolver. 

“  To  horse — to  horse!”  cried  Jesse  James. 
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•  •  Blanche!  Blanche!”  he  called,  going  to  the 
Side  of  the  sleeping  girl. 

•*  Yes,  wbat  is  the  matter?”  she  answered. 

Get  up.  We  are  attacked,”  he  answered. 

The  sharp  crack,  cracking  of  pistols  and  rifles 
could  be  heard  on  every  side. 

Mullets  whizzed  through  the  camp. 

“  To  horse,  to  horse!”  the  stern,  terrible  voice 
of  Jt-S3e  James  could  be  heard  calling  in  thunder 
tones. 

Instantly  every  mar.  was  on  his  feet. 

Luke  Miller  saddled  Blanche’s  horse  and  his 
own  in  a  few  moments,  and  they  then  mounted. 

“  Scatter,”  cried  Jesse. 

That  was  the  last  command  he  gave  that 
night. 

Every  man  knew  it,  and  knew  the  value  of  it. 

Luke  and  Blanche  dashed  away  together. 

Through  the  woods  like  a  whirlwind  they  flew. 
They  dashed  by  the  trees,  and  branches  brushed 
and  struck  them,  and  once  or  twice  they  were 
both  stunned. 

“  Blanche,  lie  low!”  said  Luke.  “  Lie  as  low 
in  the  saddle  as  you  can,  and  he  careful  that  you 
are  not  swept  from  the  saddle.” 

“  1  will  obey,”  she  answered. 

Then  they  flew  on  and  on. 

Soon  they  were  clear  of  the  forest. 

They  were  now  out  on  a  stormy  plain,  with 
not  a  foe  in  sight. 

“  Blanche,  we  have  shaken  them  off.” 

“  Yes.  Day  dawns.” 

She  was  correct. 

Tiie  eastern  horizon  had  already  become 
streaked  with  a  pale  light,  which  grew  brighter 
and  brighter  every  moment. 

“  We  shall  soon  have  daylight,”  said  Luke. 

When  the  sun  rose  they  were  on  the  top  of  a 
great  high  ridge.  A  long  road  led  across  the 
ridge  in  the  direction  of  a  body  of  timber. 

We  will  go  that  way,”  said  Luke. 

Not  a  house  was  in  sight. 

Virgin  forest  and  prairie  was  just  as  it  had 
been  turned  out  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator. 

When  they  reached  the  heavy  woods  Luke  be¬ 
gan  to  look  about  for  some  cabin  or  house  at 
which  they  could  get  food  and  shelter  for  a  few 
hours. 

They  searched  long  ere  their  eyes  were  repaid 
with  a  glimpse  of  a  house. 

At  last  one  was  discovered. 

They  urged  their  tired  steeds  over  the  ground 
toward  it  and  finally  drew  rein  at  the  gate. 

“  What  do  you  want?”  demanded  the  owner, 
on  being  summoned. 

“  Food  for  ourselves  and  horses,”  lie  answered. 

There  was  an  imperativeness  in  his  manner  so 
fierce  as  to  overawe  the  farmer,  and  he  readily 
procured  both. 

They  ate  in  silence,  and  when  their  horses 
were  somewhat  rested,  they  mounted  and  started 
ofl  in  a  southwestern  course. 

“  Luke,  where  are  you  going?”  Blanche  asked. 

“  To  the  Indian  Territory,  then  across  the 
country  to  old  Mexico.” 

“  Will  you  go  there?” 

“  We  will  be  safe  there  until  our  wrongs  can 
be  righted,”  he  answered. 

At  this  moment  a  dozeu  men  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  before  them. 

“  Surrender!”  cried  the  deputy  in  charge. 

“  Never!”  cried  Luke  Miller,  drawing  his  re¬ 
volver. 

“  Luke,  Luke!”  cried  Blanche,  riding  up  to 
his  aide  and  seizing  his  arm,  “don’t  commit  a 
crime.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BLANCHE  AND  HER  UNCLE. 

“  Release  my  hand,  Blanche,  and  let  me  de¬ 
fend  you!”  he  cried. 

“  No,  no,  don’t!” 

“Surrender  is  death.” 

“  I  assure  you  it  is  not,”  cried  the  officer  in 
command.  “  We  don’t  want  to  harm  either  of 
you,  and  certainly  we  don't  want  to  harm  that 
young  lady.” 

“  You  won’t  harm  her,  will  you’”  criel  Luke. 

“  Certainly  not.” 

*'  But  I— it  is  certain  death  for  me  to  surren¬ 
der.” 

“  You  shall  have  a  fair  trial.” 

“  A  fair  trial,  indeed,”  laughed  Luke,  bitterly. 
“  I  am  to  be  hung  for  a  crime  I  never  com¬ 
mitted.” 

Foolish  man  if  you  fight.  The  young  lady 
rrmy  be  killed,”  cried  one  of  the  officers. 

I  .tike  realized  that  a  conflict  would  endanger 
th1,  life  of  Blanche  and  he  determined  not  to  fight. 
What  was  his  life  compared  with  hers? 

‘‘  It  will  be  soon  over  anyway,”  he  thought. 
"  TImo  can  hut  hang  me  and  they  will  make 
fpiii-  work  of  it  I  know." 


Then  he  thrrw  down  his  weapons. 

“  Do  you  surrender?” 

“  Y’es.” 

“  Remember  that  to  resist  is  death,”  caution¬ 
ed  the  officer  in  command. 

“I  know  all.  You  end  this  miserable  exist¬ 
ence  as  soon  as  you  please.  Were  I  alone  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  would  give  you  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  ending  it  now  and  at  once;  hut  as  it 
is  you  have  got  me  completely  iu  your  power.  I 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  death  of  an  innoeent 
girl.” 

“  You  are  acting  wisely,  young  man.” 

“  I  am  acting  only  as  I  am  compelled  to  act. 
I  have  one  request  to  make.” 

“  What  is  it?  Anything  that  we  can  consis¬ 
tently  do  for  you  we  will  do.” 

“  i  have  no  favor  to  ask  for  myself.” 

“  Then  for  whom?” 

“  This  girl.” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  Promise  me  that  she  shall  not  be  given  up 
to  her  uncle.” 

“  Not  given  up  to  her  uncle!”  cried  the  deputy 
in  amazement. 

*  *  Y  pa 

“  Why?” 

“  Her  uncle,  Sam  Franey,  is  her  most  bitter 
enemy.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  mistaken.” 

The  deputy  had  dismounted  and  taken  up  the 
weapons  of  Luke  Miller  and  gave  them  to  an¬ 
other. 

“I  am  not  mistaken,”  cried  Luke  energetic¬ 
ally.  “  I  know  whereof  I  speak  and  I  swear  to 
you  that  if  her  uncle  gets  her  in  his  possession 
he  will  put  her  to  death.” 

“  What,  Sam  Franey  put  his  niece  to  death! 
Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  be  suffering  under 
some  strange  delusion.” 

“  Do  vou  know  Franey?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  you  must  know  that  he  is  a  scoundrel.” 

“I  don’t - ” 

“  What?” 

“  I  say  that  Sam  Franey  is  a  gentleman.” 

“A  gentleman!  Oh,  Heaven,  give  me  back 
my  weapons  and  then  take  me  if  you  can.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  no— we  take  no  chances.” 

Two  or  three  deputies  seized  Luke,  and  pull¬ 
ing  him  from  his  horse,  handcuffed  him. 

He  fought,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  He  was 
overpowered  and  soon  helpless. 

Fixing  his  eyes  on  Blanche,  he  said : 

“Poor  girl,  I  pity  you.” 

“  You  need  not,”  answered  the  man  command¬ 
ing  the  deputies.  “  We  will  see  that  she  is  com¬ 
fortable.” 

“But  if  she  falls  into  the  power  of  her  uncle 
her  death  is  certain.” 

“  She  need  not.” 

“Wifi  you  see  that  she  does  not?”  cried  Luke, 
once  more  feeling  a  ray  of  hope  in  his  bosom. 

“  She  cud  go  where  she  pleases.’ 

“Give  me  that  assurance,  and  you  may  hang 
me  to  the  first  tree.” 

••  We  are  not  executioners,”  answered  the  dep¬ 
uty.  “We  will  take  you  to  jail  to  await  your 
trial.” 

Blanche  Travers  maintained  a  stoical  silence. 

She  determined  that  their  captors  should  not 
see  any  sign  of  fear  on  her  part. 

They  were  conducted  for  several  miles  along 
the  road  together,  though  not  allowed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
they  came  to  where  the  roads  forked.  One  road 
led  off  to  the  county  seat,  and  another  to  a  small 
village  called  Snagville. 

Sam  Franey  lived  at  Snagville. 

Here  the  deputies  came  to  a  halt  and  waited 
for  a  few  moments  in  consultation.  Then  it  was 
decided  that  a  part  should  go  with  Luke,  to  go 
to  the  county  seat,  to  jail,  under  a  part  of  the 
deputies,  and  Blanche  with  the  others. 

“  But  I  want  to  go  with  him,”  cried  Blanche. 

“  Yes,  you  said  she  was  free;  not  a  prisoner,” 
cried  Luke,  “  now  let  her  go  where  she  pleases.” 

“She  can,  after  we  have  taken  her  to  Snag¬ 
ville.” 

Luke  Miller’s  face  grew  livid  with  wrath.  His 
eyes  seemed  to  almost  start  from  their  eockets, 
and  he  cried: 

“Villain,  you  have  lied  to  me!” 

The  wretch  cowered  before  his  just  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  Luke,  tearing  at  his  handcuffs,  cried: 

“Villain,  devil,  monster,  you  have  deceived 
me.  Could  I  but  free  my  hands,  1  would  seize 
you  by  the  throat,  and  no  power  could  relonsq 
my  hold  until  I  had  choked  the  life  from  your 
miserable  body.” 

Bat  he  could  not  free  his  hands. 

The  steel  handcuffs  were  stronger  than  human 
rage,  and  he  was  firmly  held. 

"O.i,  ii’s  no  use  to  rage  and  fume,  Luke  Mil¬ 


ler,”  said  Ellison,  the  deputy  in  charge,  “you 
are  cleverly  trapped.” 

“  Yes,  trapped  by  believing  that  you  were  a 
man  of  honor.” 

“I  was  shrewd  enougli  to  entangle  vou.” 

“  llow?” 

“  By  shrewdness.” 

“  By  lying  and  deceit,  neither  of  which  can  he 
considered  honorable,  you  have  entrapped  me, 
you  white-livered  coward.  If  I  was  only  free  I 
would  make  an  end  of  you.” 

“Take  him  on,”  cried  the  deputy  to  the  men 
who  had  Luke  in  charge. 

Luke  was  then  hurried  away.  Further  re¬ 
mark  was  useless  and  he  sat  in  silence  upon  the 
horse  as  he  was  hurried  along  toward  the  coun¬ 
ty  seat. 

The  party  with  Blanche  set  out  for  Snagville. 

“Mr.  Allison,  1  know  what  your  intentions 
are,”  said  Blanche  to  the  deputy. 

••  Do  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  are  they?  I  will  see  if  you  know 
as  much  as  you  pretend.” 

“  To  deliver  me  to  my  uncle.” 

“  How  old  are  you?” 

“  I  am  seventeen.” 

“  Still  a  minor.” 

“  YTes.” 

“  Who  is  your  guardian?” 

“  Sammd  Franey.” 

“This  uncle  of  yours?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  who  is  a  more  proper  person  to  con¬ 
trol  you  than  the  uncle  whom  the  law  lias  given 
power  over  you?” 

“  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean,”  she  cried. 
“It  was  your  intention  from  the  very  first  to 
turn  me  over  to  my  uncle.” 

“  It  was  my  intention  from  the  very  first  to 
track  the  law.” 

“Track  the  law,”  she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  fury.  “The  law  is  to  be  tracked  while  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy  must  be  trampled.  I  am  to  be 
turned  over  to  a  man  who  will  deliberately  as¬ 
sassinate  me,  simply  because  you  want  to  track 
the  law.” 

“  Would  you  have  me  break  the  law?” 

“  The  law  is  or  should  be  flexible,  so  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  exceptions,  that  injustice  may  never  be 
done.” 

“  Well,  young  lady,  I  am  tired  of  your  talk.” 

She  took  the  hint  and  became  silent. 

At  Snagville  she  was  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  deputy  until  her  uncle  could  be  sent  for;* 

He  was  off  with  a  party  of  hirelings  scouring 
the  country  for  the  missing  girl.  On  receiving 
the  news  that  she  had  been  captured  and  was 
brought  in,  be  put  his  horse  to  a  dead  run  and 
galloped  away  to  Snagville.  He  kept  his  horse 
at  a  run  and  halted  not  until  he  was  in  the  vil¬ 
lage. 

“  Is  she  here,  is  she  here?”  he  cried. 

“  Yes,”  one  of  the  deputies  answered. 

“  Where  is  she?” 

“  Jim  Ellison  has  her.” 

Jim  Ellison  was  sought.  Jim  was  one  of  those 
scoundrels  who  could  trample  on  conscience  at 
any  time  for  money, 

“  Jim,  Jim!” 

“  Yes,  Sam.” 

“  Have  you  got  her?” 

“  I  have.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?” 

“  In  the  house.  Now,  Sam,  you  know  your  re¬ 
ward?” 

“  What  reward?” 

“  For  the  girl." 

“  Oh,  yes— let  me  see,  fifty  dollars,  wasn’t  it'” 

“  No.” 

“  Twenty-five  then." 

“  Here  is  your  handbill,”  said  Jinr.,  drawing  a 
small  handbill  from  an  inside  pocket  of  his  coat. 

“  Wtiat  does  it  say?” 

“  Five  hundred  dollars.” 

“So  much?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  you  will  take  fifty?” 

“  No.”  cried  Ellison.  “  There  is  your  offer,  and 
I  have  the  girl.  I  will  sue  you.  I  am  a  lawyer 
myself,  and  have  a  brother  on  the  bench.  I  will 
make  you  pay  me  every  cent  of  the  reward.” 

“  Well,  well,  1  will.  Where  is  the  girl?” 

When  they  entered  the  room  where  Blanche 
sat,  the  uncle  said: 

“Go  out  nnd  leave  me  with  her.” 

Ellison  retired. 

He  had  not  gone  a  moment  until  the  uncle 
closed  the  door  and  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
girl. 

Blanche  sal  with  her  eyes  upon  the  floor.  She 
heard  her  uncle  enter,  knew  lie  wno  near  her.  but 
did  not  raise  her  head  to  pee  him.  she  w  is 
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enough  to  awaken  sympathy  in  any  other  person 
than  her  uncle. 

But  he  was  cold-hearted  and  cruel. 

“  Blanche.” 

“Go  away.  You  have  coine  to  kill  me,”  she 
cried. 

“  Poor  girl.  Her  head  is  turned.” 

“  No.  It  is  not.  I  know  you.” 

“  Alus,  she  is  mad.” 

“  I  am  not,  though.  I  shall  be  if  you  do  not 
quit  my  presence.” 

“  Poor,  poor  Blanche.” 

“  Don’t  pity  me.” 

“  I  will  remove  you  to  my  home  soon.” 

Leaving  her  under  a  strong  guard,  he  went 
out  and  circulated  the  report  far  and  near  that 
his  niece  had  been  driven  insane  by  her  recent 
ill-treatment  by  Luke  Miller  and  the  James 
Boys. 

When  she  was  conveyed  to  his  house  there 
was  a  gang  of  people  all  along  the  streets  to 
watch  the  poor  girl  and  sympathize  with  her  in 
her  sad  atHiction. 

She  appealed  to  them,  but  in  vain. 

They  only  thought  her  appeals  the  ravings  of 
a  mad  girl. 

In  her  uncle’s  house  the  fair  young  prisoner 
was  confined  in  a  rear  apartment,  where  escape 
was  almost  impossible,  and  where  her  shrieks 
and  groans  could  not  be  heard  on  the  street. 

Three  days  elapsed  without  her  seeing  any¬ 
body  save  a  great  big  German  woman  whom 
she  could  not  understand.  She  acted  as  a  sort 
of  jailer  for  the  fair  prisoner,  and  brought  her 
food. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  her  uncle, 
Sain  Franey,  entered  her  prison  apartment. 

“  Now,  Blanche,  I  have  come  to  cure  you,” 
he  said. 

“You  mean  by  that  that  my  end  is  near?” 

“  No,  you  are  insane,”  he  began. 

“  Uncle,  why  keep  up  that  foolish  farce  when 
we  are  alone?  You  know  full  well  that  I  am  as 
sane  as  you  are.  I  am  in  your  way,  and  it  is 
your  intention  to  put  me  to  death.  My  poor 
father  left  me  a  fortune  of  which  you  have  kept 
me  in  ignorance,  hoping  that  I  might  die  and 
you  come  in  possession  of  it.” 

“Here,  child,  take  this,”  said  her  uncle,  mix¬ 
ing  some  powder  in  a  glass  of  water.  “It  will 
cure  you  of  wandering.” 

As  he  advanced  toward  her,  she  shrieked: 

“  Poison.  You  have  determined  to  end  my 
life  in  that  way,  have  you?” 

“  No,  no,  it  is  for  you.  To  cure  you." 

He  took  one  more  step  toward  her. 

But  she  suddenly  sprang  aside,  crying: 

“  I  will  not,  I  will  not.” 

“You  shall !”  he  hissed  through  his  teeth,  and 
then  seizing  her  he  strove  to  force  the  poison 
down  her  throat. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

“  HE  IS  A  ROBBER.” 

Luke  Miller  and  his  guard  rode  for  a  long 
distance  in  silence.  Than  one  of  the  men  spoke. 

“Say,  feller,  wot  yer  done?” 

“  Nothin’.” 

“  Why  hev  they  got  yer?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“Jim  Ellison  said  ye  was  a  murderer.” 

“Jim  Ellison  was  either  a  liar  or  mistaken.” 

“  Sez  he  wasn’t.” 

“  He  was.” 

“  Wot  yer  think  they’ll  do  with  yer?” 

“  Hang  me,  I  suppose.” 

“Now,  d’yer  reckin’  they  will?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“An’  ver  say  ye  didn’t  do  it?” 

“I  do.” 

“  Wot  war  yn  doin’  with  ’em?” 

“Who?”  /  .  , 

“  Tlier  James  Boys.” 

The  question  placed  Luke  Miller  in  a  very  em¬ 
barrassing  situation'. 

Before  he  could  make  any  answer  a  man 
mounted  on  an  old  sorrel  horse  came  riding  out 
of  the  woods  carrying  a  gun  on  his  shoulder. 

Hi3  lank  form  and  sharp,  cadaverous  features, 
a9  well  as  the  dark,  flapping  brim  of  bis  hat, 
seemed  familiar  to  Luke. 

Turning  up  the  brim  of  bis  hat,  he  said: 

“  Why,  Lor’  sakes  erlive,  wot  clier  doin’ 
hyar?” 

“  I  am  on  my  way  to  jail,”  cried  Luke. 

“  Ter  jail?  Wot  cher  goin’  ter  jail  fur?” 

“  Nothing.” 

“Lor’  sakes  erlive.  yer  not  meanin’  thet  they 
takes  people  ter  jail  jUt  fur  nothin’?” 

“  He’s  charged  with  murder,”  said  one  of  the 
deputies. 

“  Murder?  I  don’t  berlieve  it.  Why  that  air 
feller  he  help  me  pull  out  er  great  big  cat  lisli. 


an’  I’m  be  hanged  ef  any  feller  ez  helps  ine  ketch 
er  cat  flsh  kin  be  very  bad.” 

“  See  liyar,  old  rags,  ye’d  better  be  er  goin’ 
erlong.  1  don’t  want  no  truck  with  yer,”  said 
the  deputy. 

“  Yer  don’t?” 

“  No." 

“Now  mebbe  yer  don’t  know  me.  Mebbe  yer 
think  I  am  green,  an’  ain’t  traveled  some  in 
these  ere  United  States.  Mebbe  yer  think  I  can’t 
bound  myself  ercordin’  ter  Olney’s  Georgrafy. 
Why,  yer  darned  thin-skinned  igneramus,  I’ve 
traveled  over  an’  erround  ther  hull  surcumnavi- 
guble  globe  from  ther  isthmus  o’  Gibraltar  ter 
the  rock  c’  Darien.  I’ve  been  roasted  erlive  in 
ther  North  Pole  and  froze  ter  death  in  ther  South 
Pole.  1  cut  down  ther  North  Pole  an’  brought 
it  home  fer  a  cistern  pole,  and  fotcli  ther  South 
Pole  fer  a  flshin’  pole.  I  washed  my  shirt  in  ther 
North  Sea  an’  hung  it  on  ther  Equinoxial  Line 
ter  dry.  1  Stvum  in  ther  Red  Sea  till  f  war  an 
Injun,  then  ther  Black  Sea  till  I  war  a  nigger.  I 
then  swum  the  Dead  Sea  till  I  war  dragged  out 
fur  dead  an’  throwed  in  ther  White  Sea,  an’  thar 
I  got  back  my  nateral  color.  I  tarred  my  hands 
and  climbed  Poinpey’s  Pillar  an’  danced  a  four- 
handed  reel  ou  top.  I  upset  the  Egyptian 
Sphynx,  an’  run  er  race  in  tlier  Roman  Amper- 
Lheater.  Now.  look  you  hyar,  yer  darned  green¬ 
horn,  don’i  yer  think  I  know  suthin’?” 

“  Wot’s  ail  o’  that  ere  got  ter  do  with  this 
prisoner?”  asked  the  guard. 

“  Er  heap.” 

“  How?” 

“Guess  I  knows  he  is  innercent.” 

“  Yer  a  blamed  fool!” 

“  Look  hyar,  ole  hoss-fly,  I  won’t  stand  too 
much  o’  yer  soothin’  syrup.  Ef  yer  don’t  mind 
jist  how  yer  open  that  ’tater  trap  o’  jou’rn  ye'll 
git  er  fist  full  o’  bones  in  yer  face!  ’ 

At  this  moment  a  wild  yell  broke  on  the  air. 

A  half  dozeu  men  burst  from  the  bushes. 

Down  upon  the  guard  they  bore. 

Each  man  wore  a  black  mask  over  bis  face 
and  carried  a  pair  uf  revolvers  in  his  hands. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang!  went  half  a  dozen  revolver  shots. 

“  What  air  that?’ 

“The  Janies  Boys.” 

“  Ther  James  Boys!” 

In  a  moment  the  guard  was  beating  a  most 
ungallant  retreat,  and  Tom  Briggs  among  the 
others. 

Whipping  his  lank  horse  with  his  old  hat,  he 
yelled : 

“  Git  up,  gol  ding  yer.  I  don’t  want  them  air 
Jeems  Boys  ter  git  me.” 

In  a  moment  Jesse  James,  Frank.  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins,  Bill  Chadwell,  Clell  Miller,  Ed  McMillan 
and  Charley  Ford  were  about  the  prisoner. 

“Luke,  what  does  this  mean?”  Jesse  James 
asked. 

“  I  was  run  to  earth.” 

“  Captured?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  should  not  have  done  that,  my  boy.” 

“  I  could  not  help  it.” 

“  I  thought  you  would  have  died  before  sur¬ 
render?” 

“So  I  would,  but  I  In^l  to  surrender  to  save 
another  innocent  person  from  being  killed.” 

“  Do  you  mean  Miss  Blanche  Travers?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  is  she?” 

“  A  prisoner.” 

“  Has  her  uncle  got  her?” 

“He  lias  not.  Some  deputies  tooK  her  to 
Snagville.” 

“  It’s  all  the  same.  She  will  be  turned  over 
to  her  uncle,”  said  Jesse  James,  removing  the 
handcull's  from  the  wrist  of  the  prisoner. 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  Sara  Franey  lives  at  Snagville, 
and  he  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  the  girl  a 
prisoner  in  a  few  hours.  Then  he  will  kill  her.” 

Luke  Miller  had  feared  as  much  all  the  time, 
and  he  became  almost  frantic  with  anxiety. 

“  Let  me  go!  Let  me  go  at  once!”  he  cried. 

“  Where?” 

“  To  Snagville.” 

“  Why,  Luke,  are  you  a  fool?” 

“  No,  no,  but  be  may  kill  her.” 

“You  couldn’t  do  any  good.  You  would  be 
killed  or  a  prisoner  as  soon  as  you  entered  the 
town.” 

“No,  no!  I  must  save  her!” 

Jesse  James  and  Frank  had  all  they  could  do 
to  keep  the  frantic  Luke  Miller  from  going  to 
Snagville. 

But  for  two  days  they  kept  him  in  the  woods. 
On  the  third  day  he  stole  away  from  the  camp  of 
the  banditti  and  hurried  to  Snagville. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  he  remained  con¬ 


cealed  in  the  woods,  and  at  night  crept  to  the 
village. 

By  accident  he  came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sam 
Franey,  and  stole  around  to  the  rear  of  it  in  hope 
of  seeing  the  prisoner. 

He  heard  a  cry  which  startled  him. 

“That  was  a  woman’s  voice,”  he  thought. 
“  Surely  I  have  heard  it  before.” 

Then  came  a  voice  clear  and  distinct,  saying: 

“  Poison!  You  have  determined  to  end  my  life 
in  that  way,  have  you?” 

Then  another  voice  answered: 

“  No,  no,  no,  it  is  for  you.  To  cure  you.” 

A  moment  later  there  came  another  cry: 

“  I  will  not.  I  will  not.” 

“  You  shall.” 

Then  he  heard  some  one  leap  across  the  floor 
mid  seize  some  one. 

Luke  ran  to  the  window  and  seized  the  shut¬ 
ter,  which  was  closed. 

“  Heaven  help  her,  he  will  kill  her,”  he  cried. 

“Help,  help,  help!”  she  cried. 

He  gave  the  shutter  a  tremendous  jerk  and 
pulled  it  from  its  hinges. 

Down  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

Luke  Miller  threw  up  the  window  with  a  dash 
and  like  a  fla3h  of  light  sprang  into  the  room. 

There  a  sight  met  his  gaze  that  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  startle  and  horrify  any  one. 

Sam  Franey  had  been  so  intent  on  committing 
murder  that  he  had  not  noticed  the  entrance, 
forcible  as  it  had  been. 

With  glaring  eyes  flashing  witli  demoniac 
fury  he  was  bendiug  over  the  girl  and  striving  to 
force  the  deadly  poison  down  her  throat. 

“  Here,  take  this,  take  it,  you  shall,”  he  hissed 
stiiving  to  force  the  poison  in  her  mouth. 

“  Help,  help,  help!  Is  there  no  one  to  help 
me?” 

“  No,"  he  hissed.  “  No  one  to  help  yon.  I  will 
kill  you.  I  will  make  you  drink  this,  and  when 
you  are  dead,  1  will  own  all  tiie  buried  millions 
your  father  left.” 

“  Help,  help,  help!  will  no  one  help  me?” 

“  Yes— I  will.” 

Next  momenta  blow  from  Luke’s  list  sent  the 
would  be  murderer  sprawling  ou  the  floor. 

“  Villain,  mousier!"  lie  cried.  “  Let  ine  kill 
him!” 

“  No,  don’t  stain  your  hands  with  blood.” 

The  noise  and  confusion  soon  brought  several 
persons  into  the  room.  Among  thenf  was  three 
or  four  of  Timberlake's  men. 

“  Ho,  ho!  what  does  this  mean?”  demanded 
Jim  Ellison. 

“  What  hit  you,  Sam?  Your  face  is  all  bleed¬ 
ing.” 

“  He  did  it.” 

“  Who?” 

“  Lake  Miller.  Seize  him,  he  is  a  robber.” 

“  A  robber,  a  robber,”  cried  a  dozeu  at  once. 

“  Yes,  a  robber,  seize  him,”  cried  the  infuri¬ 
ated  Sam  Franey. 

“Yes,  seize  him.  Kill  him  if  he  resists,”  put 
in  Jim  Ellison. 

Then  four  or  five  men  started  toward  Lake, 
but  quick  as  a  flash  he  had  whipped  out  a.pair 
of  revolvers,  aud  leveling  them  at  the  crowd,  in 
a  calm,  determined  voice  said: 

“Not yet — the  man  who  makes  a  step  dies.” 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  RESCUE. 

It  was  a  fine  tableau. 

There  was  something  tragic  and  awful  in  the 
manner  of  the  man  who  was  defying  the  officers. 

Jim  Ellison,  who  had  by  false  promises, 
treachery  and  deceit,  made  both  Luke  Miller 
and  the  girl  captives,  now  fearing  the  wrath  of 
the  mau  he  had  wronged,  retreated  from  t he 
room. 

“  Come  back,  you  wretch,”  cried  Luke. 
“Como  back,  you  coward,  that  I  may  kill  vou 
first.” 

Old  Sain  Franey  was  a  coward,  and  dreaded 
the  vengeance  of  the  young  outlaw 

“  Don’t  let  him  hurt  any  one.  Don’t  let  him 
kill  me.  He  killed  his  own  uncle,  and  of  course 
he  would  kill  me.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

At  such  criiical  periods  one  fears  to  speak  lest 
they  will  say  something  wrong,  aud  it  would  be 
fatal  to  commit  an  error. 

The  silence  was  broken  at  last  by  Luke  Miller 
himself. 

“  Gentlemen,  I  know  what  you  would  do.  I 
know  that  you  think  you  are  fulfilling  your  duty 
to  the  law.  I  am  thought  to  be  an  outlaw,  a 
murderer  of  my  uncle,  but  I  am  not.  I  never 
harmed  my  uncle  nor  any  one  else.  This  man 
Sam  Frauey  was  about  to  murder  his  own 
niece.” 

“  It  is  false.”  cried  Franey.  “  What  would  I 
kill  Blanche  for?  She  is  crazy.” 
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“  She  Is  not  crazy.  That  report  lias  been  put 
in  circulation  by  Frauey  in  order  to  haveati  ex¬ 
cuse  for  imprisoning  and  killing  her.” 

“It  is  not  so.” 

There  was  a  look  of  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men.  They  gazed  at  one  and  then  at  the  other. 

Luke,  with  a  smile  which  betrayed  his  confi¬ 
dence  iu  his  own  powers,  said: 

••  Gentlemen,  when  I  entered  he  was  in  the  act 
of  forcing  the  contents  of  that  ulass  tumbler  down 
this  young  lady’s  throat.  Examine  the  glass 
and  you  will  find  that  it  contains  deadly  poison.” 

With  a  yell  of  fear  Sam  Frauey  leaped  for¬ 
ward  and  kicked  the  glass,  smashing  it  into  a 
hundred  pieces. 

“  Crack!”  went  one  cf  Luke’s  pistols,  and 
with  a  terrible  howl  of  pain  Frauey  fell  ou  the 
lioor. 

The  bullet  had  struck  his  foot,  cutting  a  piece 
out  of  the  side  and  passiug  down  through  the 
floor. 

“That,  Sam  Franey,  for  destroying  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  your  guilt.  I  c  ould  have  shot  out  your  left 
eye,  or  put  a  bullet  hole  through  any  part  of 
your  body,  had  I  desired  to  do  so.  Take  notice, 
all,  that  I  did  not  shoot  to  kill.” 

For  a  moment  fear  and  consternation  held 
each  man.  dumb. 

At  last  one  man  more  bold  than  the  rest  spoke. 

“  Luke  Miller!” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  What  do  you  propose  to  do?” 

“  I  think  I  have  convinced  you  all  that  this 
man  wants  to  kill  his  niece.” 

“  False!”  roared  Mr.  Franey.  “  Why  should  I 
want  to  kill  my  own  niece?’’ 

“  Why  should  he?”  cried  Luke  Miller.  “  There 
is  abundant  reason  that  he  should.  She  is 
heiress  to  a  vast  fortune.” 

“  Where?” 

“In  Mexico.” 

“  Nobody  ever  heard  of  that.” 

“She  inherits  from  her  father,  and  should  she 
be  put  out  of  the  way  her  uncle  inherits  it  from 
her.” 

“  He  lies,”  groaned  the  wounded  man. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  him,  Luke 
Miller  continued: 

“  Now,  gentlemen,  do  you  want  this  matter 
over  without  further  bloodshed?” 

There  was  hesitation  and  a  profound  silence 
for  a  few  moments. 

“  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind,”  said  Luke, 
“  that  when  I  shoot  again  1  will  shoot  to  kill.” 

“  What  do  you  want?” 

“  Let  me  go  and  take  the  young  lady  with  me 
and  there  will  be  no  more  trouble.  If  you  refuse 
to  let  us  go  there  will  be  blood - ” 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Crack! 

Crack! 

A  volley  of  guns  and  pistols  fired  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  hall. 

The  room  was  darkened  with  smoke  and  the 
bullets  whizzed  like  hail  through  the  air. 

Down  went  Luke  to  the  floor. 

“He’s  done  for,  he  is  killed,”  shouted  Sam 
Franey.  But  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
thought  Luke  harmless,  he  rose  like  a  phoenix 
from  the  smoke  and  ashes  and  began  firing  right 
and  left  with  remarkable  carelessness. 

Men  rau  pell  mell  from  the  room. 

Two  or  three  were  slightly  wounded,  but  none 
seriously.  The  flight  continued  until  all  were 
in  the  street. 

Luke  then  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  thoroughly 
terrified  girl  and  said: 

“  Blanche!” 

“  Luke!” 

“  Come  on.” 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Luke?” 

“  I  will  rescue  you  or  die — come  on!” 

She  was  frightened  almoBt  out  of  her  wits,  but 
he  took  her  hand  iu  his  and  led  her  to  the 
window. 

Both  leaped  through  to  the  ground  and  he 
hurried  her  away  toward  his  horse. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

JESSE  AND  SIKOC. 

“  Luke!” 

Blanche  had  at  last  regained  her  voice. 

“  Well,  Blanche,  don’t  be  frightened,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  in  an  assuming  manner. 

“  W’here  is  your  horse?” 

“  Not  far.” 

“  Can  you  see  him?" 

41  Not  vet..’’ 

44  Harkl” 

“  What  you  hear?” 

“  There  is  some  one  in  the  woods  beside  our¬ 
selves.” 


“  Why?” 

44 1  hear  them.” 

44  Where?” 

44  Out  there.” 

She  pointed  in  the  darkness. 

“  On  our  right?” 

44  I  thought  so.” 

44  Sounds  are  deceiving  in  these  woods.’’ 

44 1  know  it,  Luke.” 

44  The  whispering  is  on  our  left.” 

44  Who  is  it  and  wimt  is  it?”  he  asked. 

44  Some  of  our  pursuers  are  trying  to  head  ns 
oil.” 

Luke  said : 

44  Wait  a  moment.” 

44  It  was  so  dark  she  could  not  see  what  he 
was  doing,  but  from  the  clicking  of  his  revolver 
she  knew  full  well  that  he  was  reloading  the 
empty  chambers. 

44  Luke!”  she  whispered. 

44  What?”  he  asked. 

44  Don’t  kill  any  one.” 

“Heaven  knows  I  would  not  if  I  could  keep 
from  it,”  he  answered. 

44  Can’t  you?” 

44  No,  I  may  have  to  do  it.” 

44  Why,  can’t  you  frighten  them  as  you  imve 
done?” 

“  The  time  has  come  when  we  cannot  depend 
on  frightening.  They  are  bold  and  determined 
to  have  U3.  I  am  just  as  determined  that  they 
shall  not.” 

After  a  few  moments  he  whispered  : 

“Come  ou.” 

Slowly  they  went  forward  through  the  dark 
ness. 

44  Stop.” 

She  stopped. 

44  Blanche,  will  you  be  afraid  to  stay  here  by 
this  big  tree  for  a  few  moments?”  he  asked. 

“Are  you  going  away  from  me?” 

“Ouly  for  a  moment.” 

“I  can  stay  if  necessary.” 

“  It  is  necessary,”  he  answered. 

“Then  I  will  stay.” 

“Don’t  be  discouraged,  for  I  will  not  be  gone 
long.” 

She  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“Crouch  down  close  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
and  remain  there.” 

44 1  will.” 

44  Don’t  make  any  outcry  unless  you  are  at¬ 
tacked  and  then  call  my  name.” 

With  this  parting  Injunction  he  left  her  and 
went  away  iu  the  darkness. 

His  horse  not  over  a  dozen  rod*  on  bis  right, 
and  the  dangerous  noise  was  now  on  bis  left. 

I  Luke  had  not  crawled  far  in  that  direction  ere 
tie  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  conversation. 

They  were  talking  in  a  low  tone,  and  he  could 
scarce  make  out  what  they  said. 

But  by  lying  flat  ou  the  ground  lie  managed 
to  crawl  near  enough  to  catch  the  following: 

44  It  don’t  make  no  difference  to  us,  Greg¬ 
ory.” 

44  No.” 

“Whether  he  killed  his  uncle  ur  didn’t  ain’t 
nothin’  neither  here  nor  tbar,  yer  know.  Sam 
Franey  wants  him  out  o’  his  way.” 

44  Coarse  he  does.” 

“  He’ll  give  us  two  thousand  ter  kill  ’em  both, 
ur  a  thousand  fur  each  o?ie  we  kill.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  he  wants  ter  kill  ther  gal.” 

“  Guess  ther  feller  told  ther  truth.  Wall,  we’ve 
got  ter  hump  ourselves,  and  git  ter  huntin’  ’em, 

I  say,  Gregory,  s’pose  yer  go  down  that  ravine, 
an’  I’ll  go  up  it.  Now’f  he’s  got  er  hoss  hitched 
anywhar  in  these  ’ere  woods,  jist  yer  whistle. 
Ef  we  kin  git  ter  it  afore  he  does,  then  we  kin 
jist  lay  down  an’  wait  until  he  comes.” 

Luke  began  to  tremble  with  excitement. 

1 1 i  s  horse  was  up  the  ravine — the  direction 
taken  by  oue  of  the  men. 

Luke  determined  to  head  him  off. 

He  crept  up  the  ravine  after  the  rascal. 

Luke  made  no  noise.  He  had  contracted  the 
habit  of  walking  without  noise,  and  when  he 
ciept  away  after  the  fellow,  no  Indian  warrior 
could  have  moved  with  less  noise. 

But  despite  all  his  caution  his  foot  pressed  a 
dry  stick  and  a  slight  crackling  was  the  result. 

44  Air  yer  coinin’  after  me,  Diggery?”  Gregory 
asked. 

“  Yes,”  he  aswered  in  a  whisper. 

44  What  air  it?” 

44  Whist!” 

“  See  snthin’.” 

“S-h - ” 

“  Found  ’em?” 

44  Yes.” 

Then  lie  crept  on  nearer  and  nearer  lo  him. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  his  side,  and  seizing  the 
fellow  by  the  throat  thrust  the  muzzle  of  a  cocked 
revolver  in  his  face. 


“Speak  or  move,  and  you  are  a  dead  man,” 
he  hissed. 

44  Oh,  don’t - ” 

“  Hush!  not  a  word.” 

44  I’m  mum!” 

“  Hold  up  hands."  • 

The  trembling  wretch  obeyed. 

He  held  his  bands  up  above  his  head,  and  then 
Luke  took  some  cord  from  his  own  pockets  ana 
tied  him  to  a  tree. 

Tiieu  he  put  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  to  the 
prisoner’s  temple,  and  whispered : 

“  You  have  some  means  of  calling  your  com¬ 
panion?” 

*•  Yes.” 

“  What  is  it?” 

44  A  whistle  ” 

“Call  him!” 

44  Do  you  want  him  too?” 

“  I  do.” 

44  To  kill  him?” 

“  No.” 

Lake  got  a  handkerchief  ready  to  put  over  his 
month  the  moment  he  sounded  the  call. 

“  Call  him  quick.” 

The  prisoner  gave  utterance  to  three  short, 
sharp  whistles. 

“  Aha!”  the  other  could  be  heard  saying. 

“  We’ve  got  ’em.” 

Luke  hastily  hound  the  handkerchief  over  his 
prisoner’s  mouth  and  went  to  a  tree  not  far 
away,  and  waited  behind  it  with  his  revolver  in 
ids  hand  ready  to  knock  him  down. 

“  Hev  yer  got  ’im,  eh?  Found  one  ur  both, 
eh?  Wall,  remember,  I  come  in  fur  my  sheer  o’ 
ther  boodle.” 

Suddenly  Lnke  stepped  from  behind  the  tree. 

44  That  yer,  Diggery?” 

44  Yes.” 

Whack! 

The  revolver  fell  with  crushing  weight  on  his 
head,  and  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  Luke 
Miller  knew  there  were  others  more  dangerous 
than  either  of  these  two  to  encounter. 

Biudiug  and  gagging  the  second  prisoner,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  tree  where  he  had  left 
Blanche. 

44  Blanche,  Blanche!” 

“  Here,”  she  answered,  rising  from  the 
ground  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

44  Come  on.” 

She  said  she  was  ready,  and  taking  her  hand, 
he  hurried  with  her  to  his  horse. 

Mounting,  he  took  her  behind  him. 

At  this  moment  the  earth  and  air  seemed  to 
tremble  beDeath  the  tremendous  yells  from  their 
pursuers. 

Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  Snag- 
ville  had  turned  out,  and  with  gun  and  pistol 
was  scouring  the  woods. 

The  yell  was  the  result  of  discovering  the  two 
prisoners  tied  and  gagged  at  the  root  of  the 
tree. 

“  Here  they  are,  here  they  are,”  cried  a  dozeu 
as  Luke  and  Blanche  galloped  away. 

A  score  of  shots  were  tired  at  them. 

Some,  men  ou  horseback  threw  down  the  fence 
and  galloped  across  a  field  to  head  them.  off. 

Luke’s  horse  was  an  excellent  animal  and  he 
sped  like  the  wind  over  the  ground.  Lute  let 
him  out  but  bearing  bis  double  burden  they  \vet£ 
gaining  on  them.  ’ 

“  We  must  fight.”  he  said. 

At  this  moment  a  man  mounted  on  a  power¬ 
ful  black  horse  dashed  up  the  hill  and  iu  a  voices 
of  thunder  cried : 

“This  way,  fly  for  your  lives,  and  I  will  cover 
your  retreat.” 

It  was  Jesse  James  on  ins  wonderful  horse 
Siroc. 

“Go  on,  Luke,  save  Blanche  Travers  aud  I 
will  redeem  my  pledge.” 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES. 

Luke’s  horse  sped  forward  along  the  hark 
road. 

A  few  moments  later  and  they  beard  the  rapid 
discharge  of  pistol  shots. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack! 

So  fast  that  one  could  scarcely  count  the 
shots.  The  wild  shrieks  from  behind  told  that 
the  bullets  were  taking  effect, 

A  few  moments  Intel  the  wild  clatter  of  hoofs 
was  heard. 

It  was  Siroc  coming  at  full  speed. 

Bui  few  men  ever  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  Siroc  go  at  full  speed.  Only  those  who  have 
seen  him  can  have  any  idea  of  the  horse's  woe,, 
derful  power. 

His  hoofs  beat  the  earth  so  rapidly  that  the 
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e\e  could  not  see  them,  and  his  body  seemed 
oulv  a  dark  streak  along  the  ground. 

••  Ha,  here  we  are,”  cried  Jesse  James. 

He  drew  rein  by  their  side,  and  Luke  asked: 

“  Are  they  coming?” 

“No.” 

“  Won’t  they  pursue  us  further?” 

“  I  think  not;  we  have  put  a  flea  in  their  ear. 
They  don’t  care  to  follow  us  now,”  Jesse  James 
answered. 

They  jogged  along  in  silence  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  when  Jesse  spoke  again : 

“  Luke,  don’t  you  believe  me  now?” 

“About  what?”  Luke  asked 

“  Don’t  you  believe  I  have  a  pledge  to  keep?” 

“  Tes.” 

“  But  you  have  doubted  me.” 

“  Well — that  is - ” 

“Oh,  say  yes;  speak  out  boldly.  You  know 
you  have  doubted  me.” 

“I  did.” 

“But  I  tell  you  the  truth  when  I  say  that  I 
have  a  pledge  to  keep.  Marian  Travers  was  my 
warmest,  best  friend.  I  loved  him  like  a  brother. 
He  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  All 
through  the  four  long  years  of  bloody  war  we 
were  in  the  saddle  side  bj  side.  He  shared  his 
blanket  with  me  when  I  had  none,  and  when  I 
was  weak  and  sick,  benumbed  and  chilled,  he 
took  his  coat  from  his  back  and  put  it  on  me. 
When  I  was  hungry  he  gave  me  all  his  rations, 
and  insisted  on  my  eating.  And  when  I  was 
drowning  he  swam  to  me,  amid  a  wild  shower  of 
Yankee  bullets,  and  rescued  me,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  own  life.  Would  I  not  be  worse  than 
a  monster  not  to  have  some  regard  for  such  a 
friend?  Then  when  he  died  in  my  arms,  and 
told  me  of  his  daughter  and  the  vast  fortune  he 
had  left  for  her,  I  determined  that  that  cruel, 
avaricious  uncle  should  not  rob  her,  and  I  shall 
keep  my  pledge,  made  to  a  dyiug  friend,  at  any 
and  every  cost.” 

“Jesse  James,  I  believe  you  now,”  cried  Luke 
Miller. 

“  And  so  do  I,”  Blanche  added. 

“  Will  you  trust  me  in  the  future?” 

“Yes.” 

Both  answered. 

“  Then  all  will  go  better.  Much  misery  and 
suffering  might  have  been  avoided  if  you  had 
only  trusted  me  in  the  past.” 

At  this  moment  they  heard  in  the  distance  the 
rumbling  of  a  wagon  and  a  not  unmusical  voice 
singing: 

“In  ther  starlight,  in  ther  starlight, 

Let  us  wander,  gay  an’  free, 

Fur  thar’s  nothin’  in  ther  daylight 
Half  so  deer  ter  you  an’  me.” 

“  Who  is  that  singing?”  Luke  asked. 

“Some  belated  farmer  going  to  his  home,” 
answered  Jesse. 

“  He  has  a  very  good  voice.” 

“  And  sings  in  excellent  time.” 

“Yes.” 

“  That  voice  seems  familiar,”  said  Luke  Miller. 

“  So  it  does.” 

The  wagon  was  coming  toward  them,  for  the 
rattling  of  wheels  and  jolting  of  the  bed  became 
louder  and  louder  every  moment  as  it  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  and  nearer  to  them. 

“  We  will  soon  know  whether  we  have  ever 
met  before,”  Jesse  remarked. 

In  a  few  moments  the  wagoner  came  up  along¬ 
side  them  and  in  a  drawling  voice  cried  out: 

“  Helloa,  jnistur;  why,  wliar  yer  goin’  so 
late?” 

“  Where  are  you  going?”  Jesse  asked. 

“  Home.*’ 

“  Home?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Say,  mister,  are  you  not  a  little  like  old 
Peter 

“Dun  know,  sir;  I  never  wor  acquainted  with 
old  Peter.  I  knowed  Uncle  Johnny  Rugg  purty 
well,  and  he  wor  a  bang  up  chap  all  eround. 
Why,  that  air  ole  feller  could  drink  whisky 
enough  to  float  him  in  forty-eight  hours’  time! 
It’s  er  fact,  er  I’m  er  liar.” 

“  But  you  seem  to  be  always  going  home  and 
to  never  get  there.” 

“Do  I?  Wall,  I  can’t  help  it  nohow.  Now 
I’m  goin’  ter  git  thar  ter-night.” 

“  Where  were  you  last  night?”  Jesse  asked. 

“Ter  hum.” 

“  Were  you  going  home  when  I  met  you?” 

“Yer  bet.” 

“  Well,  you  were  going  from  the  route  you 
follow  now.” 

“  Great  suds  erlive,  man,  er  feller’s  got  ter  go 
a’rnost  every  way  in  ther  world  ter  git  erround 
all  these  ere  hills  an’  hollers  an’  gullies.” 

“You  mean  you  are  going  in  a  roundabout 
wav?” 


“  Yer  bet.” 

“  Go  on  then.” 

“  All  rijiht,  fellers.  Good-night,  an’  nex’time 
I  catch  er  great  big  cat  flsh  I’ll  make  yer  take 
er  mess  o’  it.” 

“  Thank  you.” 

Jesse  and  Luke  rode  on,  leaving  the  wagoner 
to  rumble  on  his  way. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  that  fellow,” 
Jesse  remarked.  “  I  am  sometimes  half  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  is  a  detective.” 

“  That  is  impossible,”  Luke  Miller  returned 
with  a  laugh. 

“  No.  it  is  not.  Pinkerton  has  a  detective  on 
his  force  who  is  shrewd  enough  to  play  any  part, 
and  his  skill  in  make  up  and  disguise  is  so  com¬ 
plete  that  he  can  change  in  any  way  he  wants 
to.  ne  can  be  a  genteel,  refined  young  man,  a 
middle  aged  man,  an  old  man,  a  countryman,  a 
woman,  a  negro,  Indian,  anything.” 

“  Do  you  believe  this  old  backwoods  exuger- 
ater  the  detective?” 

“  No,  I  don’t  hardly  think  it,  yet  such  a  thing 
might  be  possible.” 

Luke  Miller  laughed. 

“  Oh,  you  need  not  laugh.  I  used  to  laugh 
at  Pinkerton’s  efforts,  but  I  have  learned  from 
past  experience  that  this  fellow  is  not  to  be 
laughed  at.  He  is  no  ordinary  man.” 

“  What  is  his  name?” 

“  Carl  Greene.” 

Luke  Millar  had  heard  of  the  famous  detective, 
as  who  has  not?  Carl  Greene’s  name  is  as  familiar 
as  Pinkerton. 

In  fact,  he  has  given  to  the  Pinkertons  the 
fame  they  have  earned. 

They  went  along  the  road  for  a  short  distance 
after  passing  Briggs,  and  came  to  a  camp  tire. 

To  their  astonishment  they  discovered  that 
their  own  friends  occupied  the  camp. 

There  was  Jim  Cummins,  Frank  James,  Wood 
Hite,  and  Bob  Younger. 

They  had  built  up  a  camp-fire. 

Jesse  James  was  amazed  at  their  boldness. 

“  Why  did  you  come  here  ou  the  road  where 
Timberlake  could  take  you  in,  or  see  you  for 
miles  around?”  he  demanded,  somewhat  angrily. 

“  There  is  no  danger  here,”  Frank  answered. 
“We  know  Timberlake  and  his  stupid  followers 
are  all  asleep.  We  can  stay  until  daylight  and 
be  going.” 

An  hour  before  day  they  were  once  more  on 
the  march. 

As  they  came  to  a  lane  with  a  house  on  one 
side  and  a  barn  on  the  other  they  were  halted. 

It  still  lackea  half  an  hour  to  daylight. 

Jesse  James  now  knew  that  they  had  run  into 
a  trap  set  by  Timberlake. 

“  Back  to  the  woods,”  he  cried. 

A  volley  of  rifle  shots  met  them  as  they  wheel¬ 
ed  about,  ar.J  then  they  discovered  that  retreat 
was  cut  off. 

“To  the  ea3t — the  way  is  clear.” 

No,  it  was  not. 

They  were  met  by  another  withering  volley. 
The  bullets  and  buckshot  flew  like  rain  down  the 
lane,  aud  it  was  a  wonder  that  all  were  not 
swept  from  their  horses. 

They  were  between  two  fires. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  MEETING  HOUSE. 

Jesse  James  took  in  the  situation  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

He  leaped  from  the  saddle  aud  began  to  throw 
down  the  fence  on  their  right. 

He  hurled  the  rails  left  and  right,  and  stand¬ 
ing  back  before  the  gap  he  had  made,  cried: 

“  Through  here.  Charge.” 

The  smoke  lay  so  thick  in  the  lane,  for  the  fog 
of  morning  was  damp  and  heavy,  and  the  depu¬ 
ties  at  either  end  of  the  lane  did  not  see  them 
until  they  were  through  the  fence. 

Away  they  galloped  across  the  field. 

“  After  them!”  roared  Timberlake,  mounting 
his  powerful  iron  gray  horse. 

“Come  on,  boys,  there  goes  the  James  Boys. 
Let  us  bring  them  back,  dead  or  alive!” 

Then  Timberlake’s  men,  with  wild  yells,  mount¬ 
ed  and  gave  chase. 

But  it  was  no  use. 

The  sun  arose  aud  they  found  themselves  far 
out  on  the  country  road,  with  not  one  of  the 
James  Boys  in  sight. 

“  Well,  Ephraim,”  said  Timberlake,  drawing 
rein.  “  We  have  lost  them  again.” 

“  So  we  have,”  the  deputy  called  Ephraim 
answered. 

“  It  is  very  discouraging.  Those  James  Boys 
have  more  liveB  than  a  cat.” 

Yes.” 

“  Get  them  in  a  trap  and  they  always  wriggle 
out.” 


“  See  here,  Timberlake,  the  trail  has  all  split 
up  and  goes  in  almost  every  direction.” 

“  You  are  correct,  it  does.” 

“  Suppose  we  divide  and  follow  them.” 

Ephraim’s  advice  was  always  good. 

He  was  a  brave,  cool-headed  man,  and  knew 
more  about  following  a  trail  than  any  of  the 
others. 

They  followed  his  suggestion,  but  all  without 
effect. 

Ttie  James  Boys  and  their  daring  brigands 
seemed  to  have  passed  away  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

After  three  or  four  days  all  trace  of  the  James 
Boys  was  lost,  and  Timberlake  disbanded  most 
of  the  deputies  and  sent  them  home,  while  he 
kept  Ephraim  and  two  or  three  more  faithful 
followers  about  him. 

It  was  all  to  no  purpose. 

Search  was  in  vain,  and  skill  and  perseverance 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  The  James  Boys  and 
their  friends  were  gone. 

The  Bear  Creek  meeting  house  was  a  frame 
building,  a  sort  of  a  Union  churcii  U3ed  by  four 
or  live  denominations. 

It  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  known 
as  Bear  Creek,  from  which  the  church  derived 
its  name. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  preacher  of  this 
church  came  to  hold  his  usual  monthly  meetings. 
He  wa3  as  usual  greeted  with  a  full  house. 

Services  were  held  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Rev.  John  Roan,  the  preacher,  was  a  short, 
stout,  bald-headed  preacher.  Slow  of  speech, 
and  with,  a  voice  always  keyed  up  to  the  hight- 
est  pitch.  He  could  not  speak  without  scream¬ 
ing,  and  took  fully  half  the  house  to  prance 
about  in. 

It  was  Saturday  evening  and  the  people  had 
gathered  in  the  church 

Horses  were  hitched  to  the  trees,  an  dmen  were 
squatted  about  the  house  talking  and  whittling 
sticks  with  their  pocket  knives. 

“  Well,  they  hain’t  got  the  James  Boys,”  said 
one. 

“No,”  another  answered.  “There  comes 
Timberlake  now.” 

Timberlake  and  Ephraim  came  to  the  meeting¬ 
house  after  tying  their  horses  to  the  trees. 

“  Hasn't  Brother  Roan  come  yit?"  asked  Uncle 
Jimmy  Ryan. 

“No.” 

“  Well,  it’s  time.” 

Everybody  else  thought  it  was  time,  but  for 
some  reason  Brother  Roan  failed  to  show  up. 

Suddenly  three  elderly  geutlemen  came  riding 
up  to  the  meeting-house,  dismounted  and 
hitched  their  horses.  One  remained  near  them 
while  two  came  toward  the  meeting-house.  One 
carried  a  pair  of  ancient  saddlebags  in  which 
was  a  hymn  book  and  Bible.  As  he  went  in  he 
said  to  the  men  lounging  about  on  the  outside: 

“  Brother  Roan  sent  me  to  preach  in  his 
place.  I  am  Brother  Clark.  Come  in  and  let  us 
get  down  to  business.” 

He  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  with  snow-white 
hair  and  beard,  but  seemed  to  possess  consider¬ 
able  vigor. 

There  was  an  electrical  power  in  his  voice 
which  thrilled  all,  and  they  instinctively  followed 
him.  The  tall  man  calling  himself  Brother 
Clark  marched  up  to  the  pulpit  aud  took  Ins 
place  in  it. 

“Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  came  to  tell 
you  that  owing  to  some  circumstances  beyond 
iiis  control,  Brother  Roan  can’t  come,  and  he 
sent  me  in  his  place.  I  am  here  to  preach  for 
him.” 

“Oh,  ain’t  he  an  nice  old  man,”  Mrs.  Bam- 
fass  whispered  tQ  Mrs.  Fancamran. 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  is  so  tall.” 

“  And  looks  splendid.” 

“  What  a  voice.” 

“  Like  a  lion’s.” 

Bear  Creek  meeting-house  had  never  had  a 
sensation,  aud  now  it  was  to  have  one  which 
would  make  it  famous. 

Some  of  the  older  men  could  only  stare  at  the 
preacher  as  he  fumbled  about  the  hymn  book  for 
a  hymn  that  he  was  quite  sure  would  be  familiar 
to  all. 

At  last  he  found  it,  and  in  a  clear,  unfaltering 
voice  said: 

“  I  will  line  this  familiar  hymn,  and  hope  you 
will  all  join  in  the  singing.  I  have  a  sore  throat 
and  bad  cold,  with  bronchial  and  tonsil  affec¬ 
tions,  so  you  cannot  depend  ou  me.” 

He  then  read: 

“  ‘  Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 

A  follower  of  the  Lamb, 

And  shall  I  fear  to  own  His  cause, 

Or  blush  to  speak  His  name?”' 
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The  long,  familiar  hymn  was  read  through,  and 
old  l  licit'  Jimmy  Wheeler,  who  nearly  always 
look  Uie  lead  in  singing,  was  clearing  his  throat 
to  commence,  when  the  door  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  to  ilie  amazement  of  everybody,  Broth¬ 
er  Roan  suddenly  bounced  into  the  meeting¬ 
house.  lie  was  devoid  of  coat  or  hat,  and  his 
fat  face  and  bald  head  were  red  as  a  turkey 
cock’s,  while  his  eye  Hashed  with  rage  and 
hate. 

Shaking  his  list  at  the  stranger  in  the  pulpit, 
he  cried : 

“  I  have  been  robbed.  Stop  that  scoundrel  in 
the  pulpit — dou’t  let  him  desecrate  the  awful 
sanctity  o’  the  pulpit.  I  tell  ye  he  robbed  me — 
he’s  a  thief!” 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Timberlake,  hur¬ 
rying  to  the  side  of  the  excited  preacher. 

“Seize  him— arrest  him!”  yelled  tiie  excited 
parson.  “Don’t  let  him  disgrace  Bear  Creek 
meetm’-house!” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

PULL  UP  OR  A  BULLET. 

Timberlake,  who  was  near  to  the  excited 
preacher,  hurried  over  to  him  and  said: 

Stop  and  explain,  Mr.  Roan.” 

“  He  halted  me  on  the  road  and  robbed  me  o’ 
my  watch  and  my  money.  I  had  sold  a  cow  and 
calf  and  had  thirty  dollars  an’  he  tuk  it,  yes, 
sir,  he  tuk  it.” 

Timberlake  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  white- 
haired  man  in  the  pulpit  and  asked: 

“  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge’” 

“  It’s  true,”  came  the  answer. 

“  Who  are  you?” 

At  a  single  sweep  of  his  hand  lie  tore  away 
his  long  gray  hair  and  beard  and  cried: 

“  Don’t  you  know  me?” 

“  Jesse  James.” 

“  At  your  service.” 

“  At  him!” 

“  Hold!” 

So  sharp  wa3  the  command  that  every  one  was 
constrained  to  obey.  Even  Timberlake,  the  bold¬ 
est,  bravest  sheriff  in  the  land,  was  awed  by  the 
cry. 

Timberlake,  what  do  you  want?”  asked 
Jesse. 

••  You.” 

“  Me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  intend  taking  me?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  How  many  men  have  you,  Timberlake?” 

“  Two.  Quite  enough  to  take  you.  Besides,  I 
have  all  these  people  here  to  help  me.” 

Jesse  James  laughed  a  cool,  desperate  laugh, 
and  rolling  the  wig  and  beard  up  into  a  nail 
threw  them  carelessly  into  one  corner  of  the 
room. 

“  Timberlake.” 

“Surrender,  Jesse.” 

Then  Jesse  James  looked  up  and  saw  three 
pairs  of  revolvers  leveled  at  his  breast. 

“You  surely  don’t  mean  it,  do  you?”  he  said, 
with  a  smile. 

“  We  do,”  cried  Timberlake.  “Don’t  make 
an  effort  to  draw  a  gun  or  you’ll  get  hurt.” 

“I  take  in  the  situation,  friend  Timberlake. 

I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  little  techni¬ 
cal  features  of  a  situation  as  delicate  as  mine. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  single  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
forefinger  of  your  hand  might  be  detrimental  to 
my  health.  Yet  I  am  perfectly  safe.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  You  don’t  dare  harm  me.” 

“  We  don’t?” 

“No,  it  would  ruin  your  prospects  of  a  long 
life  if  you  did.  Timberlake,  just  glance  at  the 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  house.” 

No  one  had  thought  of  glancing  at  the  win¬ 
dows  before. 

The  weather  being  warm  the  windows  were 
open. 

A  wild  yell  went  up  from  the  meeting-house 
as  they  saw  two  men  at  eacli  windew  leveling 
cocked  revolvers  at  the  crowd. 

“  Those  are  my  men,  faithful  and  true  to  the 
last  to  me,"  said  Jesse  James. 

“  Now,  nil  who  have  pistols,  drop  them,  and 
no  man  shall  be  hurt.” 

Everybody  dropped  hi3  pistol. 

“  Hands  up.” 

Je-sn  then  proceeded  !o  10b  the  people  of  the 
Church,  the  object  for  which  lie  had  planned. 

“  Timberlake,  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  resist  the 
longings  of  an  aching  heart  to  kill  you.” 

“  You  promised  you  would  not.” 

“  'i  1  did,  and  1  won’t,”  Jesse  answered. 
“Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  hurry  up  with 
this  collect  Ion :  yur  money,  watches  and  jew* 
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elry;  hand  it  over.  It’s  usually  the  case  that 
collections  are  taken  up  after  the  sermon,  but  I 
take  up  my  collections  in  advance.” 

The  money,  pocket-books  and  jewels  were 
handed  over  rapidly. 

“  Here,  sir,  is  one  of  my  earrings,”  said  a 
little  woman.  “  1  can’t  get  the  other  out.” 

“Very  well;  you  keep  one  and  I  will  the 
other,”  laughed  Jesse,  thrusting  the  tiny  ear 
drop  in  his  vest  pocket. 

“  lie’s  right  nice,  ain’t  he,  Charley?”  said  the 
girl  to  her  brother. 

Jesse  James  did  fairly  in  his  church  collec¬ 
tion,  and  when  he  had  taken  about  all  that  there 
was  to  take,  lie  said : 

“  Now,  boys,  we’ll  go.” 

He  was  at  the  door.  Turning,  lie  grasped 
Timberlake’s  hand  and  said: 

“  Good-bye  till  we  meet  again.  It  may  not  be 
so  friendly  next  time.” 

In  three  minutes  Jesse  James  and  his  few  fol¬ 
lowers  were  mounted  on  their  horses  gallopiug 
away  like  the  wind. 

“  Jesse,”  called  Frank,  “  won’t  Timberlake  be 
apt  to  pursue  us?” 

“  Yes.” 

“No,  he  won’t!”  answered  Jim  Cummins. 

“  Why  not?” 

“  Because  I  turned  lcose  their  horses  and 
stampeded  them.” 

“That  was  very  thoughtful,”  said  Jesse. 

“Jim  Cutnmius,  you  are  a  treasure!”  Frank 
James  put  in. 

“Thunk  you,”  Jim  modestly  returned. 

They  ascended  a  hill.  When  they  had  gained 
the  top  Jesse  called  out: 

“Halt!” 

Then  every  man  drew  rein. 

“  What  do  you  see,  Jesse?” 

“  The  stage  is  coming.” 

“  You  are  right!” 

“It is  coming  this  way.” 

“Loaded  with  passengers.” 

“Perhaps  money.” 

Somehow  the  very  mention  of  a  stage  coach 
seems  to  set  a  highwayman  wild. 

The  very  fact  that  a  bit  of  professional  work 
was  to  be  done  was  enough  to  make  each  heart 
bound  wildly  with  joy. 

“  We  will  soon  have  work,  boys,”  cried  Jesse, 
in  an  undertone.  “Come  down  the  hill  into 
this  great  green  lane  and  we  will  there  wait 
until  the  stage  coach  comes  up  and  then  pounce 
out  upon  them.” 

Having  reached  the  lane  Jesse  deposited  bis 
men  along  in  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  hedge 
with  instructions  to  wait  for  his  call.  He  took  up 
his  post  in  the  middle  of  the  lane. 

Before  many  minutes  the  stage  coacli  came  roll¬ 
ing  over  the  top  cf  the  hill,  and  then  getting  on  the 
slanting  side  came  rumbling  down  toward  the 
bandit  king. 

When  it  had  come  within  hailing  distance  lie 
rode  boldly  toward  it,  his  pistol  in  his  hand  and 
cried  : 

“  Halt — pull  up,  or  a  bullet.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TIIE  LIAR  GIVES  GOOD  ADVICE. 

Two  of  tiie  principal  characters  of  our  story 
will  demand  our  attention  at  this  point,  and  we 
wish  to  bring  up  all  together  and  get  a  good 
start. 

Luke  Miller  and  Blanche  Travers  were,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  with  Jesse  James  and  his 
band  when  they  made  tiie  wonderful  retreat  from 
the  lane. 

Tiie  lane  seemed  to  have  become  a  fire-vomit¬ 
ing  volcano,  so  many  were  tiie  shots  fired  into  it 
by  Timberlake’s  posse. 

Timberlake  had  laid  his  plans  well,  but  the 
judgment,  coolness  and  quick  foresight  of  Jesse 
Jatr.es.  tiie  bandit  king,  had  saved  the  band. 

All  through  the  long  flight,  amid  dangers  and 
hardships,  Luke  and  Blanche  had  been  side  by 
side. 

Her  horse  became  exhausted  and  fell  behind. 

Then  Luke  remained  behind  with  her. 

Tiie  horse  grew  slower  and  slower  until  they 
were  compelled  to  stop  at  a  house  where  lived  a 
man  who  had  formerly  known  Luke  and  was 
.under  obligations  to  him  for  some  past  kind¬ 
ness. 

“  Yes,  you  can  stay  with  me  as  long  ns  you 
like,  Luke,”  said  the  owner  of  the  house. 

“  Have  you  heard  of  me,  Mr.  Eusselmun?” 

“  I’ve  heerd  all  about  it.  Luke.” 

“  I  didn’t  do  the  deed,  Mr.  Fusselman.  Please 
believe  mo  innocent.” 

“  I  know  ye  air.  Luke.  Why,  I’ve  known  ye 
ever  since  ye  war  a  baby,  and  1  know  ye  wouldn’t 
ever  do  a  bud  trick." 

“  Everybody  believes  illegality  and  I  will  be 


hung  if  captured.  Did  I  know  I  would  get  justice 
I  would  surrender  myself." 

They  remained  two  days  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Fusselman  and  then  once  more  started 
on  their  wandering. 

Luke  had  lust  sight  of  the  James  Boys  and  did 
not  know  that  he  would  ever  see  them  again. 

“  Maybe  they  have  all  been  killed,”  suggested 
Blanche. 

“  No.  They  could  not  annihilate  them  in  a 
week.” 

“All  tiie  world  may  have  arisen  up  against 
them,  Luke,  and  limited  them  down.” 

“  All  the  world  has  been  up  against  them, 
Blanche.” 

“  Has  it?” 

“  Yes,  for  near  twenty  years  the  whole  world 
has  been  trying  to  capture  Frank  and  Jesso 
James  and  tiie  band  they  have  gathered  about 
them  but  failed.” 

“I  hope  we  may  get  out  of  the  country,  Luke, 
for  I  don’t  want  to  link  our  (ate  to  the  James 
Boys.” 

“  Neither  do  I.  1  wish,  oh,  how  I  wish  that 
we  were  out  of  the  country.” 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west.  Luke  knew  it 
would  soon  be  night,  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
get  just  as  far  out  of  the  country  before  daylight 
as  possible. 

“  Luke.  I  see  some  horsemen.” 

“  Where,  Blanche?” 

“  Look  down  the  valley.” 

On  their  left  stretched  away  a  long  distance 
to  the  nortli  a  valley.  It  was  quite  narrow, 
covered  with  tall  grass,  and  the  hills  on  either 
side  were  clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of  forest 
trees. 

A  road  wound  down  that  valley,  and  Luke 
saw  three  horsemen  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  coming  toward  them. 

“Back  into  the  woods,  Blanche!”  he  cried. 

“  Who  are  they,  Luke?” 

“  I  dou’t  know.  They  may  be  friends,  but  the 
chauces  are  they  are  some  of  Timberlake’s  or 
Pinkerton’s  hirelings.” 

They  wheeled  about  their  horses  and  dashed 
into  the  woods. 

A  path  led  due  south  through  a  dense  forest, 
and  this  they  followed. 

It  was  an  old  blind  path,  and  the  grass  had 
grown  up  in  it,  and  the  trees  had  grown  so  close 
to  tiie  side  of  it  that  their  branches  lapped 
over  and  touched  each  other,  forming  in  places 
a  roof  overhead. 

Tilly  followed  this  path  until  the  sun  had  set, 
and  night  began  to  appear.  Then  Luke  deter¬ 
mined  to  find  a  more  suitable  road  for  night 
travel. 

“  It  will  be  so  dark  in  these  woods  that  we 
co, n’t  see  to  travel,  Blanche.  If  wo  can  get  out 
on  the  prairie  we  may  be  able  to  get  over  several 
miles  before  morning.” 

“  Who  is  that,  Luke?” 

“  Do  vou  see  any  one?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where?” 

“  Look  down  there  by  tiie  stream.  See — isn’t 
he  fishing?” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  I  do  see  some  one  now.” 

“  It’s  a  man.” 

“  Yes,  I  can  make  out  his  hat.” 

“  And  fishing  rod?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Perhaps  he  could  tell  us  how  to  get  out  of 
here,  Luke.” 

“Maybe  we  don’t  dare  speak  with  him.” 

“  Why  not?” 

“  He  could  tell  them  which  route  we  had 
gone.” 

They  drew  rein,  and  for  a  few  moments  gazed 
at  tiie  man  who  sat  patiently  at  the  side  of  the 
stream  holding  his  fishing  rod  and  line  over  the 
water. 

“  He  don’t  seem  to  have  very  good  luck,”  said 
Blanche.  “He  has  not  got  a  bite.” 

“  I  am  going  to  speak  with  him,”  Luke  at  last 
declared. 

They  rode  down  to  the  fisherman,  who,  look¬ 
ing  up,  said: 

“  Why,  how  dy  do,  stranger,  ’clef  ter  gracious, 
never  saw  sich  luck  in  my  life.  Why,  l\>> 
cotched  cat-fish  out  o’  here  big  ez  an  ex,  ef  I 
ain’t  I’m  er  liar.” 

“  Hold  or.,  wo  have  met  before,  l  believe,” 
said  Luke  Miller. 

“  Right  ye  air,  my  royal  juke.  How  air  yer, 
anyhow,  an’  how  be  ther  lovely  gal  wot's  with 
yer?" 

“  We  are  well.  What  are  you  doing?  ’ 

“Tryin’  ter  fish;  hut  say,  pcdnur,  whair  an-  \  .  r 
goiiT." 

“  Trying  to  find  a  road  that  leads  south*.  <t  ” 

“  Yer  air!" 

“  Yes." 
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“  Wall,  I’m  yer  friend,  podnur,  an’  now  ef  ye’ll 
put  any  confidence  in  ther  champion  liar  I’d  like 
ter  ax  yer  some  questions  an’  gin  yer  some  ad¬ 
vice.” 

Luke  Miller  began  to  feel  a  trifle  uneasy. 

The  champion  liar  began  to  wind  up  his  reel 
on  his  rod. 

“  I  alters  like  to  take  good  keer  o’  things. 
Don’t  yer?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wall,  I  see  yer  a  wonderin’  wot  I’m  goin’  ter 
ax  yer?” 

“I  can’t  think  what  information  you  can  want 
from  me,”  said  Luke. 

His  hand  slid  down  to  the  belt  about  his  waist, 
where  it  rested  on  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

“  A  good  deal,  and  nobody  else  but  you  can 
gin  it  ter  me.  Are  yer  strong  ernufT  to  stand  a 
leetle  bit  o’  advice?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Wall,  hyar  goes  then.  I  think  yer  been  in 
purty  pore  company  fur  ther  last  few  weeks. 
Now,  I  don’t  hev  no  insinuations  erbout  that  air 
gal  who’s  with  yer.  but  them  men  ye’ve  been 
with.  D’yer  know  who  they  air?” 

Luke  Miller  was  for  a  moment  almost  breath¬ 
less  with  an  awful  dread. 

“  Yer  know  what  I  mean,  don’t  yer?” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“  Wall,  now  jist  take  a  fool’s  advice,  an’  give 
them  Lhar  fellers  ther  shake,  see?” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THROUGH  MUD  AND  RAIN. 

The  stage  driver  heard  the  command  of  Jesse 
James  to 

“  Halt,  pull  up  or  a  bullet.” 

Every  stage  driver  In  Missouri  knew  full  well 
what  that  command  meant.  The  driver’s  blood 
was  almost  frozen  in  his  veins  and  he  pulled  his 
horse3  to  a  standstill  and  gazed  with  eyes  which 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets  at  the  dark 
figure  of  a  horseman  standing  directly  in  his 
path. 

Tall,  giant-like  seemed  that  rider. 

His  horse  seemed  like  a  monster  beast  in  size 
and  there  was  something  so  awful  in  his  com¬ 
mand  that  those  who  heard  it  always  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  obey. 

“  Hands  up!”  cried  Jesse. 

The  driver,  who  was  all  that  was  visible  to  the 
highwayman,  did  not  obey  with  becoming  alac¬ 
rity  and  Jesse  in  a  rage  cried: 

Hands  up  or  I  'Will  make  it  toes.  The  com¬ 
mand  of  the  road  agent  is  one  which  should  be 
obeyed.” 

“  Ye3,  sir— here  go  my  hands.” 

“  Aye,  that’s  done  quite  beautiful.  Now  an¬ 
swer  a  few  questions  for  me.” 

“  I— I  will  if  1  can.  Please  don’t — d — d — 
don’t  shoot  me  if  you  please." 

“  How  many  have  you  inside  your  stage?” 

“  I — I  forget.” 

“You  forget.  Perhaps  an  ounce  of  lead  in 
your  brain  would  increase  your  memory  some.” 

“  Oh,  oh,  sir,  please,  please  don’t  harm  me.” 

“  If  you  tell  me  the  truth  l  won’t.” 

“  I  will.” 

“  How  many  have  you?” 

“  Five  or  six.” 

“  Which  is  it,  live  or  six?” 

“  1  8 wear  I  forget.” 

“  A  stage  driver  who  forgets  the  number  of 
passengers  he  has  deserves  to  be  shot.” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh,  pray  don't  shoot  me— I  have 
done  the  best  I  could.” 

“  Do  you  think  they  are  dangerous  fellows  in 
there?”  asked  Jesse,  riding  toward  the  door. 

“  I— I  don’t  kuow.” 

*  Keep  your  hands  up.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

<•  i  am  going  to  do  this  job  alone,  be  there  one 
in:i ii  inside  or  a  dozen.” 

Jesse  galloped  up  to  the  door  and  tapping  on 
the  glass  with  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  called  out: 

“  Hello  in  there.” 

“What  d’ye  want?”  demanded  a  gruff  voice 
fro  n  within. 

I  stopped  to  ask  you  the  time  of  night  and 
to  inform  you  it  is  going  to  rain.” 

“  Well,  go  long.” 

“  Oil.  be  more  civil.”  , 

“Get  away  from  there  or  I  will  spoil  your  - 
pre'ty  face.” 

“  By  Jove,  f  believe  I  know  that  voice,”  Jesse 
James  thought. 

••  Come,  go  on,  driver.” 

“  Hold  on.” 

“  What  d’ye  want?” 

“  I  want  your  money,  watches  and  jewels, 
ladies  and  gents,  such  trifles  as  may  possibly  be 
burdensome  to  you.” 

“I  thought  so.” 
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’“  Bang!”  went  a  pistol  shot. 

“  That’s  settled.” 

The  bold  highwayman  was  seen  to  reel  in  his 
saddle  and  fall. 

“  Hurrah,  killed  him  first  shot.” 

A  wild  yell  came  from  the  dark  hedgerows, 
and  half  a  dozen  avengers,  all  mounted  on  power¬ 
ful  horses,  thundered  down  on  the  stage  coach. 

“They  have  killed  Jesse  and  now  don’t  spare 
one  of  them,”  roared  Frank  James. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bullets  began  to  riddle  the  stage  coach. 

“Hold,  hold!”  cried  Jesse  James,  starting  up 
from  the  ground  where  he  had  fallen.  “Don’t 
lire  another  shot.'’ 

“Jesse,  are  you  bad  wounded?” 

“No — I  was  stunned,”  cried  Jesse.  “That 
was  all.” 

“  Let  us  avenge  you,  Jesse.” 

“  No,  no,  bring  them  out.” 

The  stage  door  was  torn  open.  In  fact  it  was 
almost  torn  from  the  hinges  and  Hung  on  the 
ground. 

“  Now  outside,”  cried  Dick  Little.  “  Just  let 
some  one  else  try  a  shot.  I  am  itching  for  one 
more  shot  to  be  fired.” 

“  Oh,  sir,  please  I  didn’t  hev  nuthin’  at  all  to 
do  with  it,”  groaned  an  old  man  as  he  was  pulled 
from  the  stage  to  the  ground. 

“  Who  did  it?  Who  fired  the  shot?” 

“  He.” 

“  Who?” 

“  That  man.” 

“  It’s  a  lie.  The  old  rascal  did  it  himself.” 

At  this  the  old  man,  pointing  fo  a  cowering 
wretch  in  a  corner  of  the  stage  whose  pale  face 
was  revealed  by  a  dark  lantern  flashed  on  it, 
said: 

“  If  ye’ll  go  to  the  trouble  to  sarch  that  feller 
ye’ll  find  a  pistol  in  his  pocket  and  one  chamber 
still  hot.” 

With  a  yell  the  fellow  made  an  effort  to  throw 
the  pistol  from  the  coach,  but  Jim  Cummins 
caught  the  tell-tale  wituess  in  his  hand,  and 
said: 

“Naw,  you  won’t,  my  fine  fellow!  I’ve  got 
you.” 

The  rascal  was  seized  and  dragged  roughly  to 
the  ground. 

“Hold  a  moment!”  cried  Jesse  James.  “I 
know  this  man.” 

“  Oh,  doD’t  kill  me!” 

“  You  are  Sam  Franey,  are  you  not?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  are  the  uncle  of  Blanche  Travers?” 

After  a  few  moments  he  stammered: 

“  Yes.” 

“You  have  been  trying  to  make  your  niece  a 
captive.” 

“  I  am  her  guardian.” 

“  I  will  keep  you.  I  am  not  done  with  you 
yet  by  a  good  deal,”  said  Jesse  James.  “  Here, 
Wood  Hite,  you  will  keep  close  guard  over  this 
villain  and  see  he  doesn’t  escape.” 

“That  I  will.  If  he  makes  any  effort  in  that 
direction,  I  will  have  the  supreme  pleasure  of 
sending  a  bullet  through  his  head.” 

“  And  don’t  fail  to  embrace  the  opportunity. 
Come,  now,  get  out  of  here.  Hurry  up,  or  it  will 
be  worse  for  you,”  cried  Jesse  James,  suddenly 
assuming  a  business  tone. 

“  What  have  you  got?” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Hand  it  over  to  me.” 

“  Here  is  my  purse.” 

“  Now  your  watch.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  There,  stand  in  a  row  over  there  until  I  get 
through  this  man.  It’s  going  to  rain  soon,  and 
we  want  to  get  through.” 

Searching  the  man  carefully,  who  had  declared 
he  had  nothing,  Jesse  found  another  pocketbook 
containing  several  hundred  dollars. 

“That  does  pretty  well  for  nothing.  Get  back 
in  the  stage,”  and  he  accelerated  his  movement 
with  a  most  vigorous  kick. 

The  thunder  rolled  in  the  heavens  above.  The 
lightning  flashed  and  the  rumble  of  a  distant 
storm  was  heard. 

Jesse  and  his  band  made  quick  business  of  the 
work. 

They  hurriedly  robbed  all  the  passengers,  and 
a  few  moments  later  were  riding  away  with  Mr. 
Sam  Franey  in  their  midst. 

The  storm  burst  on  them  in  all  its  fury,  and 
through  mud  and  rain,  thunder  and  lightning 
they  pressed  on  up  a  muddy  lane. 

“Jesse,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?” 
asked  Frank,  with  a  significant  nod  at  the  pris¬ 
oner.  l 

“  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  with  I 
him?”  1 


“  Kill  him.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  see  about  that.  How  it  does 
rain.” 

“  It  seems  as  if  a  second  flood  had  come.” 

“And  it  is  frightfully  dark.” 

“  Yes.  I  was  thinking  he  might  give  us  the 
slip  in  this  darkness.” 

“  You  are  right.  He  might  give  us  the  slip. 
Tell  the  boys  who  guard  him  to  keep  a  fast  hold 
on  him,  and  to  under  no  circumstances  let  him 
escape.” 

The  order  was  given,  and  the  banditti  pressed 
slowly  on  through  mud,  darkness  and  rain. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TOM  BRIGGS  UNMASKS. 

“  Yer  understand  me,  don’t  yer?”  said  Tom 
Briggs. 

“  •  believe  I  do,”  Luke  answered. 

“Wall,  Pm  plain  ernuff  ter  be  understood. 
Them  fellers  air  no  good,  an’  ef  I  war  you  I’d 
give  ’em  ther  shake.” 

“  We  must  go.” 

“No,  not  yit.  Now  ef  ye’ll  jist  listen  ter  me 
it’ll  be  ther  best  piece  o’  work  ye  ever  did.” 

“I  know  more  of  you  than  you  think  I  do,” 
cried  Luke.  “  You  have  been  playing  an  excel¬ 
lent  part,  but  I  can  see  through  it  all.” 

“  Do  yer?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  hev  I  been  playin’?” 

“  There  is  longer  any  need  for  you  to  keep  up 
your  peculiar  Western  dialect.  You  can  speak 
beiier  if  you  want  to.” 

“Perhaps  I  can,  Luke  Miller,”  answered  the 
man  who  had  so  long  been  a  puzzle  to  Jesse 
James. 

“  You  know  me.  do  you?” 

“Very  well.  Come,  don’t  be  plaving  with 
that  revolver,  Luke  Miller.  As  I  said  I  am  your 
friend.” 

“  I  know  you  are  a  detective.” 

“  Correct.” 

He  quietly  removed  a  wig  and  whiskers,  and 
before  them  stood  a  comparatively  young  man.' 
Tom  Briggs  had  unmasked. 

“  I  am  one  of  Pinkerton’s  detectives  ” 

“  I  knew  it.  You  are  after  me.  Very  well,  I 
will  die  before  I  will  surrender.” 

“Oh.  tut — tut  to  such  nonsense!” 

“  T  swear  I  will.” 

Luke  drew  a  revolver. 

“  Put  that  up,”  said  the  detective,  coolly.  ••  It 
might  go  off  and  frighten  your  horse.” 

“You  can  make  this  a  light  matter  if  you  will, 
but  I  shall  not.  I  regret  to  shed  blood,  but  if 
driven  to  it  I  will  kill  you.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  kill  me  for?”  the  de 
tective  coolly  asked. 

“  Because  you  have  come  to  arrest  me.” 

“  I  have  not.” 

“What!  Are  vou  not  here  to  arrest  me?” 

“  No.” 

“Jesse  James,  then’” 

“No.” 

“  Who?” 

“  Did  I  say  I  had  come  after  any  one?” 

“  No;  but  Pinkerton’s  men  don’t  spend  a  sea¬ 
son  fishing  for  nothing.” 

The  detective  laughed,  and  said : 

“  You  are  right.” 

“  What  is  your  name?” 

“  Carl  Grpene.” 

“  Does  your  business  have  anvthing  to  do  with 
me?” 

“  Indirectly.” 

“  What  is  it  then?  If  it  concerns  me  I  have  a 
right  to  know.” 

“I  come  in  search  of  the  murderer  of  your 
uncle.” 

Again  the  blood  forsook  Luke  Miller’s  face, 
and  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  He  tried  to 
9peak,  but  his  tongue  failed  him,  and  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  utter  a  single  syllable. 

Carl  Greene  stood  for  a  moment  regarding  the 
accused  with  a  smile,  which  Luke  thought 
almost  diabolical. 

“  l  have  found  the  murderer,”  said  the  detec¬ 
tive. 

“  It  is  false,  you  have  not.  You  have  not,” 
screamed  Luke. 

Twilight  stealing  over  the  forest  cast  deeper 
shadows  over  the  group,  and  Luke  was  certain 
that  he  saw  dark  men  in  the  woods  coming  up¬ 
on  him. 

Still  clutching  his  revolver  in  his  hand  he 
said: 

“  Carl  Greene,  I  have  heard  that  you  were  a 
man  noted  for  shrewdness.  I  have  been  inform¬ 
ed  that  you  could  find  that  which  no  other  man 
could  discover.  But  in  this  you  have  made  a 
serious  mistake.  If  you  say  1  murdered  my  uncle 
you  simpiy  lie,  that  is  all.” 
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“  Dili  I  say  it?” 

So  wild  was  Luke  with  excitement  that  he 
quite  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  Carl  Greene. 

••  I  will  not  surrender,”  lie  cried,  flourishing 
his  revolver.  “  1  will  die  here  before  I  surrender. 
Don't  think  that  you  are  going  to  make  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  me.” 

“Oh,  put  it  up — put  up  that  revolver  and 
don’t  make  yourself  look  ridiculous - ” 

“  You  may  have  a  host  of  men  about  you,  and 
I  know  you  have  power  to  kill  me  if  you  wish, 
but  1  would  rather  die  than  surrender  auy  time, 
and  I  will  die  before  I  will  surrender.” 

“  You  ueed  not  do  either.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  1  did  not  come  here  to  arrest  you.  I  came 
to  find  the  murderer  of  your  uncle.” 

I  swear  I  did  not  do  it.” 

“I  have  not  yet  accused  you.” 

“  What!”  cried  Luke. 

For  the  first  time  the  real  truth  began  to  dawn 
on  him. 

He  could  hardly  believe  it  yet. 

Leaping  from  his  horse,  he  cried: 

“  Do  you  say  it  wasn’t  me?” 

“  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
all  along,  if  you  would  only  allow  me.” 

“Do  you  know  who  murdered  my  pom 
uncle?” 

“Ido.”  . 

“Who?” 

“Perhaps  under  present  circumstances  I  had 
better  not  tell.” 

“Yes,  tell  me - ” 

“  To  tell  might  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
young  lady.” 

Luke  was  again  mystified.  Bidding  Blanche 
remain  where  she  was,  he  took  the  detective 
aside,  and  said: 

“  Make  yourself  plainer.” 

“You  remember  the  day  before  your  uncle’s 
death  that  you  quarreled?” 

“I  do.” 

“  About  Blanche  Travers?” 

“We  did.” 

“  He  swore  he  would  disinherit  you  if  you  per¬ 
sisted  in  marrying  her.” 

“  Yes.” 

“And  you  swore  you  would  marry  her  if  you 
had  to  wade  through  blood.” 

“  You  are  right.  I  made  that  very  foolish 
speech.” 

“He  vowed  he  would  go  to  the  village  the 
next  day  and  disinherit  you.” 

“  So  he  would  had  he  lived.  But,  as  was 
shown  at  the  iuquest,  he  was  killed  that  night, 
and  my  knife,  all  stained  with  blood,  was  found 
at  his  bedside.  But  I  swear,  so  help  me  Heaven, 

I  did  not  do  the  deed.” 

“I  know  you  did  not;  but  listen  to  me.  Your 
uncle  had  a  bitter  enemy  in  Sam  Frauey,  Miss 
Blanche’s  uncle.  It  was  his  hatred  for  Franey 
that  caused  him  to  object  to  your  marriage  with 
Blanche.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  have  learned  that  he  bad  met  Franey  that 
day  in  the  woods  and  they  fought.  Your  uncle 
knocked  him  down,  and  Franey,  who  has  the  un¬ 
forgiving  nature  of  an  Indian,  determined  to  kill 
him. 

“  He  hung  around  the  house  and  heard  your 
quarrel.  You  remember  after  the  quarrel  was 
over,  you  came  out  upon  the  rear  porch  and  sat 
down  with  your  pocket  knife  in  your  hand.” 

“  I  do,  I  do,  I  remember  it  now.  But  I  didn’t 
open  the  blade  I  sat  twirling  the  knife  in 
my  hands  and  it  slipped  out  and  in  the  dark  was 
lost.  lu  my  excitement  I  forgot  to  look  for  it, 
and  it  was  lost.” 

“  A  man  was  watching  you,  and  another 
watching  him.  Sam  Franey  was  watched  by  a 
hired  man  named  Bert  Smith,  whom  he  had 
wronged  and  threatened  to  throw  in  prison. 
Smith  saw  you  go  to  your  room  late  that  night, 
saw  Franey  come  to  the  porch,  pick  up  the  knife 
and  go  to  your  uncle’s  room.  He  heard  a  struggle, 
anil  a  moment  later  Franey  came  forth,  and  then 
when  Smith  looked  in  the  house  jour  uncle  was 
dead.  Killed  by  Franey  with  your  own  knife, 
and— you  know  the  rest.  Smith  was  a  fugitive. 
He  dared  not  appear  and  give  testimony,  for  it 
he  du1  he  would  be  arrested.  I  came  here  in  the 
disguise  of  a  man  named  Briggs,  a  farmer,  a 
fisherman  and  wood-cutter,  and  I  met  Smith. 

“  It  took  a  long  time  for  me  to  get  the  truth, 
but  I  did.  Now  I  have  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Franey.  Smith  will  be  pardoned  and  the 
chief  witness  against  him.” 

Luke  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 

lie  then  told  the  detective  of  the  discovery 
made  by  .Jes^e,  that  Blanche  was  a  millionaire, 
aiui  her  nude  had  determlnd  to  kill  her,  ami  of 
ie  ■  pled /<■  to  the  fat  her.  ' 


For  a  long  time  the  detective  was  silent  and 
then  he  said : 

“  He  told  the  truth,  and  Jesse  James  must 
keep  his  pledge.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

JESSE  JAMES  REDEEMS  HIS  I’ LEDGE. 

“  Why  don’t  you  come  and  tell  me  what  all 
this  is  about?”  asked  Blanche,  growing  impatient. 

“  I  will,”  Luke  answered. 

He  returned  to  her. 

“  What  have  you?  Good  or  bad  news?” 

“  Both,”  lie  answered. 

“  What  do  you  ineau?” 

“  I  am  free’  of  any  crime.” 

“Ah,  Luke.” 

“  yea— a  witness  lias  been  found  who  saw  my 
uncle  killed.” 

“  Who  did  it?” 

“  I  fear  to  tell  you.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Are  your  nerves  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
shock?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  A  great  one?” 

“  Is  the  man  who  did  the  deed  near  to  me?” 

“  The  nearest  relative  you  have.” 

“  My  Uncle  Samuel?” 

“  Yes.” 

She  was  silent  for  several  moments,  and  then 
said : 

“A  month  ago  I  would  not  have  believed  it.” 

“Yes,  but  wonders  will  transpire  in  a  mouth.” 

“  Yes.” 

The  detective  conducted  them  to  a  house  in 
the  woods,  where  was  another  detective  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  woman,  who  had  been  passing  him¬ 
self  as  the  wife  of  Tom  Briggs,  the  champion 
liar  of  Missouri.  Here  was  also  Mr.  Smith  the 
witness. 

They  remained  here  until  morning,  the  men 
spending  nearly  the  entire  night  in  consultation. 

“Jesse  James  must  be  found,”  said  the  de¬ 
tective.  “And  it  will  be  Luke’s  work  to  hunt 
him.” 

“  But  Timberlake’s  men  may  capture  Luke?” 

“  He  can  keep  out  of  their  way  until  lie  lias 
seen  Jesse  James.” 

Next  day  Luke  took  Blanche  to  a  friend  who 
agreed  to  keep  her  concealed  until  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  all  their  arrangements.  Then  Luke  set 
out  to  And  Jesse  James. 

It  was  a  tedious  search. 

During  the  night  a  heavy  rain  storm  set  in. 

It  lasted  nearly  all  night. 

Luke  had  taken  shelter  under  a  shed. 

It  wa3  nearly  daylight,  and  he  sat  dozing  in 
his  saddle,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  tramp¬ 
ling  of  hoofs  in  the  muddy  lane. 

“  Let  us  get  under  this  shed  and  wait  until 
the  shower  goes  by,  Jesse.” 

“  All  right.” 

“  Come  this  way.” 

“  Look  out  and  see  that  he  don’t  escape.” 

“The  James  Boys,”  thought  Luke. 

As  they  came  uuder  the  shed,  Luke  cried : 

“Jesse  James,  Jesse  James.” 

The  cry  came  nearly  being  fatal. 

There  came  the  oily  click,  click  of  a  revolver 
and  had  he  not  added : 

“  Don’t  shoot,  it  is  Luke  Miller,”  he  would 
have  got  a  bullet  through  his  body. 

But  lie  was  recognized  in  time  and  the  revolv¬ 
er  was  lowered. 

“  Luke,  where  have  you  been?” 

“  Riding!” 

“Where  is  Blanche?” 

“  I  hope  in  a  place  of  safety.  Who  have  you 
there  a  prisoner?” 

“Sam  Franey.  her  uncle,  and  I  guess  we  had 
as  well  hang  Him  here  and  now  and  be  done 
with  it.” 

“  No — no,  don’t,”  interrupted  Luke. 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  there  are  reasons  for  wanting  to 
spare  him.” 

Then  he  took  Jesse  aside  and  told  him  of  all 
the  detective  had  said. 

Jesse  listened  attentively  and  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  remarked: 

“  So  the  idiosyncritic  Briggs,  the  champion 
liar  of  Missouri,  was  none  other  than  Carl 
Greene,  the  famous  detective,  was  lie?” 

“  He  was.” 

“  It  is  remarkable.” 

“  Rather.  But,  Jesse,  what  do  you  design  to 
do?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  turn 
this  fellow  over.  Will  they  hang  him?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  I’ll  do  it.” 

“  And  more,  Jesse.” 

“  Wlvrt?” 


“  Remember  your  pledge.” 

“  To  Marion  Travers?" 

“  Yes.” 

“  Haven’t  I  kept  it?” 

“  Nobly,  you  have.  But  the  work  is  not  yet 
over.  There  is  more  to  do.” 

“  What?” 

“  She  must  come  in  possession  of  the  money 
her  father  left  her.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Now,  Jesse,  I  want  to  bring  about  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  you  and  Carl  Greene.” 

Jesse  James  laughed. 

“  A  meeting  between  Carl  Greene  and  I?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  such  a  meeting 
would  result  in  burning  powder?” 

“  No,  it  would  not.” 

“  It  would.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Carl  Greene  has  sworn  to  arrest  me  on 
sight,  and  I  have  sworn  to  shoot  him  at  sight, 
and  consequently  when  we  meet  there  is  liable 
to  be  something  happen.” 

“  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  your  pledge  to  yonr 
dying  friend,  could  you  not  just  this  once  meet 
aud  transact  this  business?” 

“Yes,  if  lie  would  not  attempt  to  arrest  me.” 

“He  won’t.” 

“It  will  not  do  to  come  any  funny  business 
over  me.”  , 

“I  pledge  you  be  won’t.  I  will  see  him 
about  it.” 

The  arrangements  were  all  made. 

Luke  and  Jesse  took  ^the  prisoner,  and  the 
James  Boys  band  was  temporarily  disbanded. 

Then  they  went  with  the  prisoner  to  a  friend 
of  Jesse,  where  they  remained  concealed  until  a 
meeting  could  be  brought  about  between  Carl 
Greene  and  the  bandit  king. 

Timberlake  and  his  deputies  seemed  to  sud¬ 
denly  and  mysteriously  disappear. 

There  was  a  decided  inactivity  for  several 
days  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

Sam  Franey  meanwhile  remained  a  prisoner  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Paul  Otis. 

One  night  Luke  came  with  Carl  Greene. 

Jesse  James  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

Luke  rapped  on  the  door. 

“Come  in.” 

The  door  opened  and  Luke  Miller  and  Jesse 
James  stood  face  to  face. 

“  Carl  Greene.” 

“  Jesse  James.” 

“  I  have  come  to  redeem  a  pledge  made  to  a 
dying  friend,”  the  bandit  king  added. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CONCLUSION. 

“I  understand  you,  Jesse  James,”  said  the 
detective.  “And  I  am  glad  to  know  there  is 
something  about  you  still  that  is  good.” 

“  Thank  you.” 

“And  now,  Jesse,  you  may  talk  and  act  on 
thi3  occasion  with  perfect  freedom  ” 

“Then  we  can  soon  come  to  terms.” 

“  I  want  your  prisoner.” 

“  Sam  Franey?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  can  have  him  and  welcome.  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  hang  him.” 

“  His  prospects  for  stretching  hemp  were  never 
better  in  all  his  life.” 

“Then  I  am  glad, of  it,  for  bad  as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  I  am  not  nearly  such  a  wretch  as  he 
is.” 

“  You  speak  my  own  thoughts.” 

When  Mr.  Sam  Franey  was  informed  that  tie 
was  a  prisoner  for  the  murder  of  Luke's  uncle,  he 
almost  swooned.  For  several  moments  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  speak,  but  regaining  the  power,  be 
cried ; 

“  It’s  all  a  lie.  You  can’t  prove  it  on  me.” 

“We  will  see,” 

“Yes,  we  will.” 

“  Come  in,  Smith.” 

As  Bert  Smith  entered  be  started  to  his  feet 
and  cried : 

“Where  did  you  come  from?” 

“From  the  woods  where  I  was  hiding,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  steal  a  morsel  of  food  to  keep  my¬ 
self  from  starving,  when  I  saw  you  break  into 
the  house  of  Luke  Miller’s  uncle  and  kill  the  old 
man.” 

“  Did  vou  see  that?” 

“  Yes.” 

“All  is  lost.” 

Ilo  made  a  confession  that  very  night,  and 
next  day  was  safely  landed  lu  the  jail.  On  the 
trail  lie  was  convicted,  and  just  as  the  judge 
finished  the  sentence  he  fell  down  upon  the  floor 
dead. 

His  death  was  caused  by  heart  failure,  great  li 
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aggravated  by  his  guilty  conscience.  There  was 
not  one  who  witnessed  the  tragic  scene  but 
thought  it  a  just  retribution  of  heaven. 

Meanwhile  Jesse  James  had  given  Luke  Miller 
and  Carl  Greene  all  the  particulars  concerning 
the  fortune  which  was  coming  to  Miss  Blanche 
Travers.  Luke  and  the  detective  went  down  to 
Old  Mexico  and  brought  back  with  them  the 
vast  sum  which  was  turned  over  to  Blanche. 

Luke  inherited  his  uncle’s  estate,  but  as  his 
uncle  had  intended  to  disinherit  him  had  he 
lived,  he  followed  out  his  wish  and  devoted  every 
dollar  of  it  to  those  distant  relatives,  just  as  his 
uncle  would  have  done  had  he  lived. 

We  have  but  little  more  to  add. 

Carl  Greene,  Pinkerton’s  shrewdest  detective, 
was  rewarded  by  a  large  share  of  the  fortune 
which  he  had  helped  to  3ave  for  Blanche.  She 
sent  a  neat  little  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  by 
a  trusty  friend  to  Jesse  James. 

Luke  and  Blanche  were  married,  and  when 
they  in  after  years  read  of  the  wild  adventures  of 
the  famous  bandit  king  they  thought  of  Jesse 
James’  pledge  and  the  bandit  king’s  last  ride  to 
old  Mexico  for  the  fortune. 

[THE  END.] 

The  Biter  Bit. 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS, 

(Scotland  Yard  Detective.) 


Among  the  habitues  of  the  different  pleasure- 
resorts  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  are 
many  who  remember  an  enigmatical  personage, 
Count  Andrea  de  Monteleone.  The  count,  as  his 
name  indicates,  was  of  Italian  origin.  He  was 
at  that  time,  about  1830,  nearly  sixty,  but  he 
bore  his  years  vigorously.  Always  of  an  irre¬ 
proachable  elegance  and  perfect  address,  he  al- 
iowed  himself  to  be  surpassed  in  foppishness  by 
none  of  thd  young  dandies  of  the  day.  He  was 
not  known  to  possess  any  property — at  least  no 
one  had  ever  seen  his  chateaux,  his  estate,  or 
his  rent-roll.  Nevertheless,  he  lived  in  great 
state.  He  was  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  was  conversant  with  the  different 
languages,  and  appeared  at  home  everywhere. 
In  the  summer  he  frequented  the  mineral  springs, 
the  watering-places,  and  the  picturesque  regions 
where  the  idle  congregate  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  Always  and  everywhere  landlords 
treated  him  as  an  old  and  valued  guest,  and  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere  he  discovered  friends  or 
acqaiutances  among  the  company.  His  easy 
bearing,  his  habits  of  life,  elegant  and  cosmo¬ 
politan;,  his  high-sounding  title,  his  fortune, 
which  lie  threw  on  the  green  cloth  of  the  gaming 
table  with  unexampled  recklessness,  opened  all 
doors  to  him.  Moreover,  he  was  a  brilliant  and 
charming  conversationalist  or  an  indefatigable 
viveur,  according  to  the  place  and  the  people. 

At  the  epoch  at  which  this  story  opens,  he  had 
led  this  strange  life  for  at  least  thirty  years.  In 
reality,  very  little  was  known  of  him,  but  he  was 
received  everywhere  for  the  sake  of  his  title  and 
his  good  company.  If,  by  chance,  auy  one  mani¬ 
fested  surprise  at  his  wandering  existence,  pro¬ 
tracted  beyond  the  latest  years  of  youth,  they 
say — that  multiple  voice  which  charges  itself  with 
the  easv  explanation  of  all  mysteries— they  sat/ 
responded:  “  Count  Andrea  is  eccentric.”  And 
all  was  said. 

However,  from  time  to  time,  unpleasant  rumors 
were  circulated  in  regard  to  the  brilliant  foreign¬ 
er.  Some  were  heard  to  declare,  guardedly,  that 
he  was  a  spy.  Others  hinted,  more  cautiously 
still,  that  he  was  a  blackleg. 

“  At  Spa,  several  years  ago,”  murmured  these 
timorous  persons,  “he  played  with  M.  de  Com- 
eray,  and  won  from  him  his  entire  fortune  in  one 
night.  Gomeray  was  a  married  man,  father  of  a 
family — he  shot  himself  the  next  morning.” 

“  Is  that  so?  Are  you  sure?  But  it  may  have 
been  pure  luck.  The  count  is  a  great  gambler, 
and  he  wagers  extravagant  sums,”  responded 
the  indulgent.  It  would  not  do  to  play  with  him 
— that  was  all. 

“In  Paris,  he  won  so  much  money  from  a 
Jewish  banker,  that  he  forced  him  to  suspend 
payment.  In  London,  at  Lord  B.’s,  he  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  more  than  one  fortune.” 

“  Because  there  are  weak  heads  that  become 
excited  and  don’t  know  when  to  stop.  Besides 
he  loses  in  his  turn.” 

“  Rarely.” 

“  He  is  received  everywhere.” 

“  That  is  because  every  one  is  either  ignorant 


of  or  has  forgotten  his  adventures.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  poor  Comeray’s  tragic  end  a  very  glorious 
chevron?  And,  admitting  that  his  ruin  was  due 
solely  to  chancy  do  you  not  think  that  an  honest 
man  after  such  a  catastrophe  would  have  re¬ 
nounced  cards  forever?” 

“  The  passions  are  so  strong.  And  the  count 
is  a  born  gambler.  Besides,  now  every  one  has 
forgotten  that  affair.” 

“  Because  he  has  changed  his  name.  At  that 
time  he  called  himself  Count  Raggi.  On  leaving 
Spa  lie  altered  his  cards  and  inscribed  on  their. 
‘  Count  Raggi  de  Mouteleone.’  The  following 
year  the  cards  read  ‘  Count  R.  de  Monteleone.’ 
At  present  he  has  simply  ‘  Monteleone  ’  engraved 
beneath  a  coronet.” 

Such  conversations,  fortunately  for  the  count, 
were  rare,  for  he  remained  too  short  a  time  on 
any  one  stage  to  occupy  long  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1830.  when  all  Europe 
was  absorbed  in  the  revolution  at  Paris,  and  pol¬ 
itics  were  the  supreme  interest  of  the  moment, 
Monteleone  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  There,  as 
everywhere,  he  was  well-known  among  the  gam¬ 
blers;  but  in  spite  of  his  notorious  good  fortune, 
he  dill  not  lack  antagonists.  However,  the  old 
players,  who  had  all,  at  some  time  or  other,  left 
portions  of  their  fortunes  in  his  hands,  watched 
him  with  unceasing  vigilance.  Whether  it  was 
that  this  surveillance  annoyed  Monteleone,  or 
that  the  political  echoes  which  reached  him, 
aroused  in  him  a  desire  to  visit  Paris,  still  in  the 
commotion  caused  by  her  recent  barricades,  he 
seemed  little  disposed  to  remain  at  Aix.  His  win¬ 
nings  at  cards,  moreover,  were  very  insignificant. 

One  evening,  in  the  Kuraaal,  Monteleone  men¬ 
tioned  carelessly  his  approaching  departure. 

“  What!”  exclaimed  a  Frankfort  banker,  who, 
during  the  preceding  years,  had  left  more  than  a 
million  in  Monteleone’s  hands,  “  are  you  going  to 
desert  us  so  soon?  You  generally  remain  for  the 
season.  You  shouldn’t  sulk  because  the  play  is 
light  this  year.  After  all,  if  you  don’t  gain  as 
much  as  usual,  still  you  are  not  a  loser.” 

Monteleone  paled  slightly,  but  recovered  him¬ 
self  almost  instantly. 

“  Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  of  weari¬ 
ness.  “I  should  like  to  lose,  in  order  to  give  a 
little  zest  to  my  life.  I  have  arrived  at  the  age 
when  one  pays  willingly  for  emotion.  And  I  am 
bored;  will  you  play  me  for  a  few  thousand 
louis?” 

“No.  Whatever  the  price  you  put  on  your 
emotions  I  do  not  care  to  sell  them  to  you,”  re¬ 
plied  the  banker,  with  a  smile. 

“And  why  not?” 

“  I  am  not  rich  enough  this  year.  Next  year, 
perhaps,  I  may  risk  it,”  he  added,  on  seeing 
Monteleone  frown. 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  try  to  win  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  loui3  from  you,  M.  de  Monteleone?”  exclaim¬ 
ed  a  young  Frenchman,  seated  at  a  lansquenet 
table  near  the  count. 

The  count  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  his 
interlocutor.  He  was  a  young  man,  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  arrived  only 
the  uight  before. 

“  Willingly,  sir,”  he  responded;  “  lose  or  gain 
it  will  be  no  great  matter,  either  for  the  one  or 
the  other;  but  we  shall  make  acquaintance,  and 
I  hope  to  prove  to  these  geutleineu  that  the  race 
of  good  play.ers  is  not  extinct.” 

The  new  arrival  threw  his  gold  on  the  table 
and  passed  the  cards  to  his  adversary.  The 
count  won.  “  Here  are  two  hundred  louis,  sir — 
will  you  play  for  them?”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  col¬ 
lected  the  stakes. 

“  Certainly,”  responded  the  young  French¬ 
man,  drawing  some  bank  notes  from  his  pocket- 
book. 

It  was  his  turn  to  deal.  This  time  the  two 
hundred  louis  returned  to  him. 

“  Double  again,  if  you  like,”  he  said,  stacking 
the  gold  and  notes  together. 

“Agreed;  here  are  eight  thousand  francs.” 

The  young  man  continued  to  win. 

“  Double  again.  Keep  it  up.” 

“  Sixteen  thousand  francs.  Ah,  bah,  that  isn’t 
worth  playing  for — a  thousand  louis9” 

“  A  thousand  louis.” 

And  once  more  Montelone  lost. 

He  arose,  saying: 

“  To-morrow,  sir,  we  will  try  it  again,  if  you 
will.  I  have  not  about  me  the  sum  I  owe  you, 
but  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  my  valet.  Whom 
shall  he  inquire  for  at  the  hotel?” 

“  M.  de  Lascours.  But  we  shall  meet  again, 
my  dear  count;  you  can  pay  me  to-morrow.” 

“  M.  de  Lascours,  I  am  fortunate  in  the  slight 
loss  that  has  procured  for  me  the  honor  of  your 
acquaintance,”  responded  the  Count  Andrea, 
bowing  profoundly,  and  so  saying  be  took  his 


leave,  with  head  erect,  eyes  brilliant,  and  a  smile 
on  his  lips. 

Truly,  seeing  him  thus,  elegantly  attired,  ir¬ 
reproachable  from  head  to  foot,  courteous  as  a 
grand  seigneur,  and  cold  as  a  statue— it  was 
difficult  to  repress  a  strange  feeling  of  mingled 
fear  and  admiration.  In  a  drawing  room  Count 
Andrea  was  so  charming  a  companion  that  his 
foppishness  and  his  reputation  as  a  viveur  were 
readily  condoned.  But  at  play,  his  marvelous 
facility  in  handling  the  cards,  his  impassibilily 
in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  emotions,  his 
glance,  cold  and  piercing  as  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  fascinated  his  adversary  and  kept  him 
under  his  domination  as  under  a  yoke.  To  play 
against  him  was  a  luxury  indulged  in  by  only 
blase  millionaires,  who  desired  to  experience  for 
an  instant  the  excitement  of  gambling  at  the 
price  of  a  breach  in  their  fortunes.  But  the 
most  practiced  eye  could  never  detect  the  least 
irregularity  in  Monteleone’s  play.  But,  then, 
the  fear  that  he  inspired  was  in  some  sort  super¬ 
stitious.  The  oldest  gamblers  grew  confused  be¬ 
fore  him. 

When  they  saw  the  young  Frenchman  seat 
himself  opposite  the  terrible  count,  they  sympa¬ 
thized  with  him  from  the  start. 

“Hum,"  remarked  the  Frankfort  banker  in  an 
undertone,  as  he  watched  the  young  man  place 
the  bank-notes  in  his  pocketbook,  “  another  man 
overboard.” 

“You  have  just  gained  twenty  thousand  francs 
that  will  cost  you  dear,”  said  an  English  tour¬ 
ist,  a  man  who  never  touched  a  card  himself,  but 
passed  his  days  observing  the  gamblers  in  all 
the  casinos  of  Europe. 

“  Really!  How  so?” 

“  Because  you  will  give  your  adversary  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  revenge  himself,  and  Count  Monte- 
leone  always  wins.” 

“  What!  always?  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say 
that  he  has  the  reputation  of  correcting  unfor¬ 
tunate  chances  and  governing  the  hazard?” 

“  I  have  observed  him  during  the  last'ten  years 
I  can  distinguish  a  marked  card  among  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  am  familiar  with  all  the  tricks  for  forc¬ 
ing  the  cut.  When  he  holas  the  cards  I  can  see 
nothing  irregular.  Nevertheless,  he  has  gained 
millions  here  and  elsewhere.  All  the  habitues  of 
the  gaming  tables  know  that  bis  presence  is  the 
signal  for  disaster.  For  my  part,  I  would  not 
play  with  him.” 

.“Oh,  well,  I  will  ri3k  it!"  exclaimed  Lascours; 
“and  we  will  see  which  of  us  two  will  ruin  the 

other!” 

Up  to  this  point  the  dialogue  had  been  carried 
on  in  a  loud  voice,  aud  with  an  accent  of  deter¬ 
mination.  The  bystanders  turned  to  look  at  the 
foolhardy  youth,  who  was  about  to  become  an 
adversary  of  that  old  haunter  of  tripots,  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Couut  de  Monteleone.  But  the  calm 
and  resolute  expression  of  De  Lascours’s  counte¬ 
nance  changed  the  astonishment  into  iuterest. 

Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  immense  salon, 
with  hands  convulsively  clasping  the  back  of  his 
chair,  he  seemed  to  call  upon  the  assembled 
company  to  witness  his  challenge  launched  at  the 
man  who,  for  thirty  years,  had  gathered  his 
tithes  from  all  the  green  tables. 

Meanwhile,  Monteleone  had  left  the  Kutsaal, 
gained  his  hotel,  and  mounted  to  his  room. 

The  apartment  he  entered  was  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  left  wing  of  an  immense  hotel. 
For  twenty  years  past  the  count  had  occupied 
this  same  suite  during  all  bis  visits  to  Aix. 

For  a  man  of  such  nomadic  tendencies,  be  had 
very  regular  habits.  Except  for  grave  reasons, 
he  never  changed  his  hotel.  He  had  his  cap¬ 
rices  and  clung  tenaciously  to  certain  pieces  of 
furniture.  When  the  landlord  and  employees  of 
a  hotel  had  become  accustomed  to  his  ways  of 
living,  he  remained  constant  to  them.  At  the 
Cheval  d’Or  his  apartments  consisted  of  a  salon, 
a  bed-chamber  and  a  dressing  closet.  The  salon 
was  hung  with  heavy  damask,  and  all  the  chinks 
were  carefully  closed  up  by  means  of  curtains 
and  portieres.  As  this  room  was  situated  in  a 
corner  of  the  wing,  there  were  windows  on  two 
sides.  The  bed-chamber  opened  off  one  of  the 
other  sides,  and  the  fourth  was  taken  up  by  the 
dressing-closet  and  the  stair-head,  which  was 
closed  by  double-padded  doors  and  formed  a 
sort  of  anti-chamber. 

Count  Monteleone  was,  therefore,  in  perfect 
seclusion  when  in  these  rooms,  out  of  the  roar  of 
all  noise  and  screened  from  the  indiscretions  of 
his  neighbors.  His  curtain  down,  his  doors 
closed  and  covered  by  their  portieres,  he  could 
talk,  sing  or  sleep  with  no  fear  of  being  over¬ 
heard. 

The  bed-chamber  was  contiguous  to  the  other 
rooms,  which  had  formerly  formed  a  part  of  the 
suite.  But  curtains  and  hangings  covered  the 
walls,  and  the  door  of  communication  was  care- 
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fully  nailed  up,  and,  furthermore,  concealed  be¬ 
laud  a  high  wardrobe.  The  dressing-closet,  en¬ 
circled  by  the  balustrade  of  the  stairs,  had  no 
other  issue  than  the  door  opening  into  the  salon. 

lie  threw  oil'  his  hat  and  gloves,  sighed  heavily, 
and  sat  down,  appearing  for  an  instant  to  be 
overcome  by  fatigue  or  reflection.  Finally,  he 
arose  and  looked  around  the  salon,  dimly  lighted 
by  a  single  candle.  Probably  he  found  this  light 
insufficient,  for  lie  turned  toward  a  console, 
whence  he  look  a  lamp,  which  he  lighted  with 
infinite  care.  Then  he  adjusted  a  little  appar¬ 
atus  which,  by  raising  or  lowering  a  screen,  sud¬ 
denly  illumined  or  darkened  the  room,  without 
extinguishing  the  lamp.  He  repeated  this  oper¬ 
ation  several  times,  until  he  had  assured  himself 
that  the  mechanism  was  in  good  order.  Then 
lie  put  out  the  cau  ile. 

A  folded  gaming-table  was  standing  in  the 
embrasute  of  a  window,  lie  drew  it  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  salon,  opened  it,  and  placed  on  it 
cards,  and  the  lamp.  Undoubtedly  the  old  gam¬ 
bler  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  an  opponent, 
with  whom,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he 
was  about  to  dispute  a  few  handfuls  of  gold. 

After  walking  around  the  table  several  times, 
the  count  approached  the  mirror.  He  rearrang¬ 
ed  his  hair,  tightened  the  corsets  which  braced 
his  figure,  bathed  his  eyes  in  cold  water,  adjust¬ 
ed  Ids  cuffs,  and  retied  his  cravat.  In  five  min¬ 
utes  lie  had  resumed  his  mask  of  courtesy  and 
liis  aristocratic  and  insolent  hearing.  The  ex¬ 
pected  adversary  might  arrive  when  he  would— 
Count  Andrea  was  underarms. 

However,  no  one  knocked  at  the  door;  on  the 
contrary,  the  noises  from  outside  died  away  lit¬ 
tle  by  little  into  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  the 
sound  of  closing  doors  along  the  corridors  of 
the  hotel  was  heard.  But  Monteleone  showed  no 
signs  of  impatience.  He  returned  to  the  card- 
table,  placed  a  chair  facing  his  own,  sal  down, 
and  shuttled  the  cards.  This  done,  with  a  mar¬ 
velous  dexterity  he  laid  them  down  before  the 
empty  place. 

“Cut,  M.  de  Lascours,”  he  exclaimed,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  turned  the  screw  of  his  lamp 
and  plunged  the  room  in  darkness.  During  this 
interval  of  obscurity  lie  cut  at  hazard,  then  re¬ 
possessed  himself  of  the  cards  and  turned  up  the 
lamp. 

Then  ensued  an  engagement  with  an  imaginary 
vis-a-vis,  and  seizing  five  or  six  hands  at  once 
he  changed  them,  mingled  them,  made  them 
disappear,  and  with  an  adroitness  that  the  clever¬ 
est  juggelers  might  have  envied  him.  While 
he  deftly  lingered  the  marked  or  slightly  beveled 
cards,  or  dexterously  forced  the  cut  or  got  rid  of 
a  bad  hand,  he  carried  on  a  conversation  with 
his  adversary,  both  asking  and  answering  ques¬ 
tions  without  either  confounding  either  his  cards, 
his  ideas  or  his  words ;  without  missing  by  so  much 
as  a  second  a  necessary  movement  or  ever  risk¬ 
ing  a  compromising  gesture.  When  the  clock 
struck  two  he  wa3  still  seated  at  the  lansquenet 
table,  repeating  his  performance  of  lowering 
and  turning  up  the  lamp  and  talking. 

“  So,  M.  de  Lascours,  you  witnessed  the  three 
glorious  days?"  he  was  saying.  “  Do  vou  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  barricades?  Did  the  king  hear  him¬ 
self  well?  I  have  heard  not.  Really'1  But  the 
Roval  Guards  fought  bravely.  Ah!  so  much  the 
better.  What  will  you  bet?  The  Swiss  Guards 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  Here  are  a 
thousand  louis— make  your  game.  But  what 
the  devil—  M.  de  Polignac,  also!  Nine— it  is 
nine.  Will  yon  take  the  hand?  No,  not  yet; 
but  the  next  deal,  whatever  I  iret.  Good— seven 
and  a  king.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Due 
d’Orleans— one,  two,  three,  four,  five— it  is  a 
seven.  Pass  again.” 

At  last  he  arranged  the  cards,  disposed  of 
them  up  his  sleeve,  in  his  pockets— everywhere; 
extinguished  the  lamp  and  went  to  lied. 

The  next  day,  in  the  Kursaal,  M.  de  Lascours 
1  .st  the  thousand  louis  he  had  won,  and  live 
hundred  more  beside.  This  loss  did  not  depress 
lum,  however,  any  more  than  thetwinning of  the 
day  before  had  elated  him.  This  impassibility, 
equaling  that  of  the  count  himself,  interested 
the  spectators.  They  neglected  all  other  amuse¬ 
ment  to  follow,  with  eager  gaze,  the  fluctuations 
of  the  game. 

The  second  day  of  the  contest,  luck  seemed 
to  change  suddenly,  and  M.  de  Lascours  won  fifty 
thousand  francs. 

The  stakes  grew  heavy,  the  interest  was  on  the 
increase.  But  -strange  chance! — the  losses  and 
gain-*  balanced  each  other. 

In  the  midst  of  tumult  caused  by  the  impatient 
and  the  curious.  M.  de  Lascours  preserved  his 
imperturbable  calm.  When  he  sometimes  inter¬ 
rupted  his  play  for  an  instant,  it  was  to  talk  of 
the  ball  of  the  (lav  before,  or  I  lie  concert  of  tile 
<1  v  following.  Monteleone,  on  the  con  Iran 


for  tlie  first  time  in  his  life,  probably— appeared 
confused.  His  keen  glance  grew  dull  beneath 
the  cold  regard  of  his  adversary,  and  Ins  vivacity 
deserted  him  in  the  presence  of  such  continual 
self-possession. 

At  first  he  had,  for  an  instant,  feared  that  he 
had  met  with  a  confrere.  He  debated  with  him¬ 
self  as  to  whether  lie  had  not  better  retreat. 
But  after  having  observed  De  Lascours  with  an 
attention  cultivated  in  thirty  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  he  was  satisfied  as  to  his  perfect  good 
faith.  This  certainly,  instead  of  restoring  his 
spirits,  only  served  to  disquiet  him  the  more. 

On  the  one  hand,  lie  saw  that  the  young  man 
was  determined  to  persist  until  he  lost  his  last 
louis  or  had  ruined  his  adversary.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  perceived  that  the  society  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  Aix  was  of  such  character  that  he 
could  not  fleece  Lascours  without  awakening 
a  mistrust  which  would  be  disastrous  to  him. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  his  ancient  victims  had  become 
indefatigable  witnesses  of  the  contest.  De  Las- 
cour’s  stakes  .vere  rising  to  reckless  sums,  and 
the  gaze  of  over  six  hundred  persons  were  fast¬ 
ened  on  the  table. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Monteleone  did  not 
want  to  lose,  and  lie  could  not  win  without  risk¬ 
ing  discovery  a  hundred  times  over.  He  began 
to^play  feverishly,  and  in  spite  of  his  mastery 
over  himself,  his  forehead  was  bedewed  with 
perspiration.  The  impassible  countenance  of 
iha  young  man  intimidated  him  strangely.  Gen¬ 
erally  it  was  he  who  was  cool  and  collected  in 
the  face  of  an  excited  adversary,  and  this  cool¬ 
ness  doubled  his  address;  now  he  felt  confused, 
troubled,  ready  to  drop  the  game  where  the  new 
deal  was  prepared  in  advance.  For  the  first 
time  he  comprehended  the  effect  he  produced  on 
others  when  he  was  master  of  himself. 

By  dint  of  looking  long  at  De  Lascours,  he 
seemed  to  recognize  him.  He  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  this  encounter  was  not  their  first,  and 
that  at  some  previous  time  they  had  faced  each 
other,  cards  in  hand-  But  where — when?  Monte¬ 
leone.  endowed  with  an  excellent  memory,  never 
forgot  the  names  of  persons  witlt  whom  lie  had 
had  relations,  even  of  the  most  superficial  char¬ 
acter.  But  neither  the  name  nor  the  face  of  M. 
de  Lasconrs  occupied  a  precise  place  in  his  mem¬ 
ory.  It  was  a  vague  shadow — a  sort  of  phantom 
which  flitted  through  his  recollections  and  in¬ 
spired  in  him  an  inexplicable  terror. 

This  uncertainty  became  before  long  an  in¬ 
supportable  anguish  to  Monteleone.  He  began 
to  experience  a  fear,  real  and  exaggerated,  of 
his  adversary;  he  felt  bis  strength  deserting 
him,  his  skill  at  fault,  and  the  earth  trembled 
beneath  his  feet.  He  determined,  at  any  cost, 
to  end  the  struggle  on  which  De  Lascours 
was  bent,  and  leave  Aix.  He  endeavored  by 
every  means  in  his  power  lo  bring  about  circum- 
standes  favorable  for  his  withdrawal.  But  De 
Lascours  would  admit  of  no  retreat.  He  must 
either  gain  or  lose. 

Monteleone  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber 
and  worked  whole  nights  through.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  invent  a  trick  so  clever  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  suspect  it  or  detect  the 
slightest  sign  of  it.  So,  his  blood  in  a  fever,  his 
nerves  unstrung  by  an  intense  terror,  tie  old 
■rambler  shuffled  the  cards,  mixed  them,  fingered 
them,  practiced  his  most  adroit  sleight-of-hand, 
forced  himself  to  attain  to  an  invisible  jugglery, 
and  rendered  theft  as  simple  as  honesty  itself. 

With  brow  bent  and  trembling  hands,  he  fev¬ 
erishly  repeated  a  cut,  the  conception  of  which 
had  been  a  stroke  of  genius.  Now,  lie  would 
set  to  work  at  the  table  where  his  imagination 
placed  M.  de  Lascours  opposite  to  him;  he  con¬ 
versed,  he  addressed  himself,  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  his  operations,  to  an  invisible  company. 
Again,  he  would  lie  back  cotnmpletely  exhaust¬ 
ed,  dropping  the  cards,  his  forehead  batltod  in 
perspiration. 

Suddenly  the  sonorous  striking  of  a  clock 
roused  him  from  his  torpor.  He  recovered  him¬ 
self,  gathered  up  his  cards,  rearranged  them, 
lowered  the  lamp,  and  recommenced  that  fantas¬ 
tic  struggle  with  an  absent  adversary. 

“  So.  knave  and  king,  M.  de  Lascoursl”*he  ex¬ 
claimed,  throwing  the  curds  right  and  left: 
“  the  knave  is  my  lucky  card,  you  know.  It  is 
yours!  I  have  lost!  Did  you  notice  the  three 
young  ladies  who  danced  lust  night?"  he  contin¬ 
ued,  in  an  altered  voice,  simulating  an  interrup¬ 
tion.  "  Yes,  milord,  the  youngest  was  the  pret¬ 
tiest.  Good,  M.  do  Lacours,  now  for  another 
deal!" 

Talking  all  the  while,  addressing  his  remarks 
now  to  this  one,  now  to  that  one.  the  gambler 
lowered  ilie  lamp  from  time  to  time  and  repeat¬ 
ed  his  (rick  in  the  dark. 

“  Puss  ine  the  hand,”  suddenly  said  a  strange 


voice  near  to  Monteleone;  a  real  voice,  sonorous 
and  imperious. 

The  lamp  turned  up  as  if  by  magic,  flooded 
the  room  with  light,  and  the  gambler  fell  back 
into  bis  chair  with  haggard  eyes  and  open 
month.  Opposite,  the  place  was  no  longer  emp¬ 
ty,  but  De  Lascours  in  person  was  gathering  up 
the  cards  and  gazing  fixedly  at  him. 

“  Sir — what  do  you  want — where  did  you  come 
from?"  he  stammered,  as  soon  as  he  could  col¬ 
lect  his  thoughts  and  comprehended  that  the 
form  of  his  adversary  waa  not  a  phantom  of  his 
diseased  mind,  but  a  reality. 

“  From  my  rooms,  naturally,”  replied  De  Las- 
cours,  with  that  inexplicable  calm  that  baffled 
Monteleone. 

The  marked  cards  were  there — no  denial  was 
possible,  nor  was  any  explanation  capable  of  ex¬ 
tenuating  the  flagrante  delicto.  Monteleone  felt 
that  all  was  lost. 

“  But — how - ” 

“How  did  I  effect  an  entrance,  you  mean?” 
went  on  De  Lascours.  “  I  have  rented  the  room 
adjoining  yours.  I  opened  the  nailed-up  door  last 
evening  before  you  entered.  I  cautiously  dis¬ 
placed  the  wardrobe  and  entered  softly,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  I  have  been  watching  end 
listening  to  you.” 

Monteleone  sprang  from  his  chair,  threw  him¬ 
self  on  De  Lascours,  and  seized  him  by  the 
throat. 

“  One  of  us  two  shall  never  leave  this  room 
alive!”  he  hissed  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

“  Come,  come,  my  dear  count,  are  you  mad? 

At  least  let  me  speak,”  said  the  young  man,  . 
freeing  himself  from  Monieleone’s  grasp  with  a 
single  effort. 

“Sir,  this  is  no  time  for  pleasantries— all  ex¬ 
planation  is  superfluous,  and - ” 

“  And,  my  dear  count,  it  is  precisely  for  that 
reason  that  we  shall  come  to  an  understanding 
together.” 

“I  don’t  understand - ” 

“You  will  understand  presently.” 

Monteleone  looked  about  him  for  at:  avenue  of 
escape.  Lascours  comprehended  his  intention 
and  laughed.  . 

“Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  “my  clear  count,  it  is 
one  of  two  things.  is  it  not?  Either  1  am  here  as 
a  friend  or  an  enemy.  If  I  came  as  a  friend  of 
what  use  is  it  to  flee?  If,  on  the  contrary,  1  came 
as  an  enemy,  you  may  be  sure  I  did  not  neglect 
to  have  all  the  issues  well  guarded.” 

Monteleone  resumed  his  seat. 

“Mliat  do  you  want  then?”  he  demanded, 
grinding  his  teetli  in  rage  at  his  helplessness. 

“Lessons,  par  bleu!" 

“  Lessons?" 

“  Why,  yes.  You  have  won  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  front  me  since  we  began  to  play, 
have  you  not?  It  was  all  that  remained  to  me 
of  an  immense  fortune.  Alas!  play-honest 
play,  you  understand,  such  as  I  have  played  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  sort  of  play  at  which 
one  loses — women,  luxury— all  that  leads  to 
ruin.  At  my  majority  1  had  already  disposed  of 
the  greater  part  of  my  patrimony,  for  usury  had 
lent,  its  aid  to  gaming.  Since  then  I  have  dissi¬ 
pated  the  remainder.  In  short,  let  us  waste  no 
tnoae  time  in  talking.  I  said  that  you  had  taken 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  from  me.  Keep 
them  as  the  price  of  your  secrets  and  let  us  begin 
at  once.” 

“  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you.  M.  de  Las¬ 
cours,”  responded  Monteleone,  who  was  yet  un¬ 
certain  as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 

“  Yet  it  is  very  clear.  I  have  gone  through  my 
inheritance,  I  tell  you.  I  am  mined.  Now,  after 
Itaving  *ed  the  life  I  have  described  to  you.  you 
do  not  expect,  I  hope,  that  I  should  become  a 
lawyer,  doctor,  or  a  clergyman.  The  luxury  of 
the  past  has  left  me  with  a  thirst  for  greater  lux¬ 
ury  in  the  future.  I  want  horses,  carriages,  bril¬ 
liant  mistresses— everything  that  gold  thrown 
away  by  handfuls  will  procure.  Conte.  Count  de 
Monteleone,  how  do  yon  force  the  cut?” 

For  a  few  moments  Monteleone,  brought  back 
to  the  situation  and  to  himself,  reflected  pro¬ 
foundly.  Ile  said  to  himself  Hint,  after  all.  noth¬ 
ing  was  more  natural  or  more  probable  than  this 
explanation.  He  began  to  perceive  the  bright 
side  of  this  situation.  For  the  present,  in  lieu  of 
an  adversary,  he  encountered  a  confederate:  for 
the  future,  an  associate. 

“  1  regret  the  disagreeable  surprise  t  caused 
you  just  now.  but  you  must  acknowledge  tlini 
there  were  no  other  mentis  1  could  have  employ¬ 
ed  that  would  have  decided  you.  1  could  net  in 
decency,  make  my  proposition  to  von  u\  t|  0  Kur¬ 
saal  could  I?  And  then,  too.  I  iieeledthe  op¬ 
portunity  of  convincing  myself  in  regard  to  \  ,\o  " 
“Come,  then,  as  yon'  desire  It"’  responded 
Monteleone. 
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“Add,  ‘  and  as  I  can  not  do  otherwise.’  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Lascours,  with  a  smile. 

“  And  ns  I  can  not  do  otherwise — take  this 
card,  like  that — in  the  right  hand  good!” 

“  H  appears  that  I  am  apt.” 

“  But’  teIl  >ne,  you  have  met  me  before,  then, 
as  you  have  remarked  my  good  fortune  at  cards?” 
“  Undoubtedly.” 

“Indeed,  your  face  did  not  seem  unfamiliar  to 
me.  \et,  surely,  I  hail  never  heard  your  name 
pronounced  before  you  told  it  me  yourself  in  the 
Kursaal,  And  then,  your  youthful  appearance 
misled  me.  Where  the  devil  have  I  seen  you?” 

“  Think  well.” 

“Was  it  as  Baden?  Everybody  goes  there.” 

“No.” 

“  At  Vichy?” 

“  I  have  never  been  there.” 

“ In  London?” 

“No.” 

“  In  Paris — it  must  have  been  in  Paris — in  one 
of  those  charming  houses  where  onq,  is  not  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  door  of  the  salon.” 

“  Not  there,  either.” 

“1  give  it  up.  Tell  me  where  it  was. 

“Tax  your  memory,  seek  a  frame  for  the  pic¬ 
ture,  a  background  for  the  figure.  Do  you  not 
see  an  enchanting  country?” 

“  No,  by  my  faith!  I  .see  before  me  a  most 
gracious  youth,  and  nothing  more.  Hold  your 
hand  better  and  finger  your  cards  more  lightly 
like  that.  Pass  me  the  hand — let  rr.e  show  you. 
See?  With  the  nail  of  the  little  finger  you  de¬ 
tect  the  beveling.” 

“  A  little  more  practice  and  I  shall  succeed 
better.” 

*'  I  will  lower  the  lamp  presently:  we  shall 
see  if  you  can  play  without  looking  at  your 
cards.” 

“  Yes,”  went  on  de  Lascours,  as  if  talking  to 
eimself,  “  it  is  a  pretty  country — forests,  and 
meadows,  and  rolling  lands.” 

“  What  is  that  you  are  saying,  De  Lascours?” 

“  Oh,  nothing!  I  was  thinking  of  Spa,  where 
I  count  on  first  exercising  my  little  accomplish¬ 
ments.” 

“  At  Spa!”  exclaimed  Montelone,  with  a  start; 
“  why  at  Spa?” 

“  Because  I  like  the  place  immensely.  That 
is  the  place  where  you  find  the  rich  Englishmen 
with  the  pretty  daughters.  And  then,  I  love  to 
ride  over  the  wooded  hilis  and  through  the  pict¬ 
uresque  valleys.  Have  you  never  been  at  Spa?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  then,  you  must  allow  that  the  society 
there  is  very  select.  They  play  heavily  there. 
Let  us  go  there  together.” 

“No,  by  my  faith!  I  am  in  haste  to  quit  Aix, 
to  go  to  Paris.” 

“  Poor  business.  When  Paris  is  playing  at 
revolutions  she  does  not  play  at  cards.” 


“  I  don’t  wish  to  play.” 

“  Sapristil  what  disinterestedness!  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  you  can  afiord  to  rest.  But,  at  Spa,  I 
count  on  doing  great  things.” 

“You  must  be  cautious.” 

“Oh!  I  know  there  are  some  strong  games 
there.  I  have  witnessed  more  than  one.  Turn 
down  the  lamp,  I  think  I  know  the  trick  now. 
Very  good,  thanks— count,  were  you  not  at  Spa 
in  the  month  of  August,  1812?” 

“  I — why  do  you  ask?”  he  stammered. 

“  For  information.  That  year  I  witnessed  a 
remarkable  catastrophe  there.” 

“You!”  exclaimed  Monteleone,  beside  himself 
this  time;  “you!  but  how  old  are  you,  then?” 

“Twenty-live,  come  next  All  Saints’  Day,  as 
the  country  people  say.  I  tell  you  it  was  the 
devil’s  own  game  that  was  indulged  in  by  the 
blase  lords  and  the  young  fools,  who  rushed  on 
to  their  ruin  as  if  urged  by  some  incomprehens¬ 
ible  vertigo.  Among  these  gambling  fiends 
there  was  led  astray,  I  know  not  how,  a  young 
Frenchman  ol  good  family  and  father  of  two  or 
three  children.  His  name,  I  believe,  was - ” 

“  Leave  your  tales  and  attend  to  what  you  are 
doing,”  interrupted  Monteleone,  shortly,  as  he 
hastened  to  turn  up  the  lamp;  “where  were 
we?” 

But  suddenly  he  turned  deathly  pale  and  his 
wonts  died  in  his  throat.  By  the  light  of  the 
lamp  he  caught  sight  of  his  companion’s  face. 
What  he  saw  there  had  undoubtedly  alarmed 
him,  for  he  was  gazing  at  him  with  terror-strick¬ 
en  eyes. 

Had  he  suddenly  given  a  name  to  this  visage, 
the  features  of  which  had  continully  haunted  his 
memory. 

“Comeray!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  faint  voice; 
“  are  you  Comeray?  But,  no!  Comeray  is  dead. 
Are  you  his  ghost — or  am  I  mad?” 

Monteleone  checked  himself  abruptly  and 
clasped  his  head  with  both  hands,  as  if  to  keep 
it  from  bursting.  Then  after  an  instant’s  silence, 
he  threw  the  cards  on  the  talde  with  an  oath. 

“The  devil!”  he  exclaimed;  “these  darned 
cards  make  my  head  whirl.  What  have  I  been 
saying,  M.  de  Lascours?” 

“  I  don’t  exactly  know.  You  asked  me  if  I 
were  a  ghost — the  specter  of  M.  Comeray,  it 
seems  to  me  ” 

“  Let  us  go  on  with  the  play,”  cried  Monte¬ 
leone,  furiously;  “for  several  days,  or  several 
nights,  if  you  prefer  it.  1  have  overtaxed  myself, 
and  my  brain  is  growing  weak,  I  believe.  Let 
us  repeat  the  cut  one  last  time  and  then  go  to 
bed.” 

“  Was  it  not  precisely  by  the  ?iew  deals  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  that  Comeray  was  ruined?” 
continued  Lascours ;  “it  was  impossible  to  prove 
that  hi3  adversary  understood  how  to  rule  the 


hazard,  but  it  was  suspected.  Show  me  how  to 
arrange  t lie  new  deal  skillfully.  I  am  curious  to 
see  the  trick  that  ruins  a  man  and  kills  him  at 
the  same  time.” 

Monteleone  made  no  response.  The  gaze  of 
De  Lascours  held  him  spell-bound,  and  he  was 
powerless  to  control  either  his  anger  or  his  ter¬ 
ror.  His  self-possession  left  him.  He  felt  that 
he  had  become  the  sport  of  a  fatality  against 
which- there  was  no  defense. 

“  Come,”  cried  De  Lascours,  energetically,  to 
rouse  the  gambler  from  his  torpor;  “come! 
show  me  the  card  that  served  to  wad  Comeray’s 
pistol?” 

“  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?”  stam¬ 
mered  Monteleone,  his  eyes  haggard,  his  teeth 
chattering  with  terror;  “  what  is  your  object  in 
speaking  to  me?  And  yet  at  this  morrent  I 
seem  to  see  him  there  in  your  place.  But  what 
were  you  in  1812?  A  child  of  scarcely  six  years.” 

“And  yourself,  Monteleone — what  were  you 
then?  A  young  and  handsome  adventurer,  til¬ 
ing  cards,  to  the  detriment  of  good  players  in 
good  faith,  and  paying  for  your  orgies  with  the 
patrimony  of  widows  and  orphans.” 

“  M.  de  Lascours - ” 

“Let  us  have  done  with  soubriquets  and  pseu¬ 
donyms,  Master  Raggi,”  cried  the  young  man, 
throwing  the  marked  cards  full  in  the  other’s 
face;  “  my  task  is  accomplished.  I  will  com¬ 
mit  myself  with  you  no  farther.” 

“  W  hat  does  this  mean?  Sir — I  have  pistols 
there?” 

“  It  means  that  I  have  avenged  my  father  and 
unmasked  a  swindler.  Enter,  gentlemen,”  he 
called  out,  turning  toward  the  door. 

In  response  to  his  call,  five  or  six  of  the  chief 
players  of  the  Kursaal  came  out  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber. 

A  magistrate  and  two  policemen  accompanied 
them.  Monteleone  was  seized  by  the  collar  a3 
he  was  presenting  his  pistol-case  to  young  Com¬ 
eray. 

“  Pardon!”  exclaimed  the  Frankfort  banker, 
whom  he  had  formerly  robbed  of  millions;  “  par¬ 
don— pistols  may  be  tampered  with  also;  a  duM 
is  a  game  of  chance  like  another,  you  see.” 

“Remove  this  man,”  commanded  the  magis¬ 
trate.  “  M.  de  Comeray,  I  thank  you  for  having 
volunteered  to  play  this  part,  enabling  us  to  take 
this  thief  in  flagrante  delicto. 

“  It  was  a  personal  vengeance  against  the 
man  who  made  an  orpliau  of  me  at  six  years  of 
age.  You  owe  me  no  thanks.  But  I  have  had 
a  bard  night.  Good-evening,  gentlemen.” 

He  passed  out.  The  witnesses  of  the  scene 
dispersed.  Monteleone,  sent  back  to  France, 
was  tried  and  convicted.  He  killed  himself  iu 
Ills  prisou. 
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kerchiet,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window,  and  hat  flirtations,  it  contains 
a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy  with¬ 
out  one.  Trice  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and 
36  North  Moore  streot.  New  York.  Box  2730. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the  Drlgbtest  and  most  val¬ 
uable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to  know 
howto  become  beautiful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is  simple 
and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book,  and  be  convinced.  “How  to 
Become  Beautiful.”  Price  ten  cents.  For  sale  by  book  and  newsdeal¬ 
ers,  or  send  ten  cents  to  Frank  Tousey,  34  and  36  North  Moore  street* 
New  York,  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  your  address,  post  raid. 


SOME  OF*  OUR  TEN  CENT  BOOKS. 


No.  25. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  X  GYMNAST. 

Containing  full  instructions  tor  ull  kinds  of  gymnastic 
aports  and  athlstio  exeroisos.  Embracing  thirty-live  il¬ 
lustrations  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald  A  handy  and 
uaeful  book.  Price  10  cents,  tor  sale  by  every  newsdealer 
in  the  United  States  and  Can ada,  or  will  be  >ent  to  your 
address.  Post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 

Yorke>''  Boxb2730er*  34  and  36  North  M°°re  Street*  New 

No.  53. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. 

A  wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  yom 
sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  employer; 
and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 
Every  young  man  and  every  young  lady  in  the  land  should 
Have  this  book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdea’ers,  price  10 
cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  ana  36  North  Moors 
street.  New  Yoi^.  P  O-  Box  2730. 

No.  3. 

HOW  TO  FLIRT. 

The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  thii 
little  book-  Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan.  glove,  parasol,  window,  and  hat  flirtations,  it  contains 
a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot 
Be  happy  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore  street.  New 
York.  Box  2730. 

No.  47. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE,  AND  DRIVE  A 
HORSE. 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  moat 
useful  Dorses  for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher.  34  and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 

No.  9. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST, 

By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intel¬ 
ligent  toy  reading  this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  praotival 

Srofea.or  (delighting  multitudes  every  night  with  bis  won- 
erfu]  imitations),  an  master  the  art,  and  ereate  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  book  ewer  published,  and  there's  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 
For  sate  by  all  newsdealers,  price  10  cents;  or  send  price  to 
the  office  i  f  The  Boas  or  Nbw  York,  and  receive  a  «op» 
by  return  mail.  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 34  and 36 North 
Moore  street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 


No.  2. 

HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. 

The  great  book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  ful 
inst  ruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the  day,  also  thf 
most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by  our  leading 
magicians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy,  as  it  will  bot* 
amuse  and  instruct.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent 
to  your  address,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Toueev,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moors 
street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 

No.  II. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

A  moat  complete  littje  book,  containing  full  directions 
for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use  them;  also  giving 
specimen  Tetters  for  both  the  young  and  old ;  price  10  cents; 
for  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage 
free,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  York-  Box  273d 

No.  10. 

HOW  TO  BOX.  ’ 

The  art  of  self-defense  mr  de  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions 
of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of  these 
nsefuland  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  howto  box 
without  an  instructor.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey.  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore 
street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 

No.  35. 

HOW  TO  PLAT  GAMES. 

A  complete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgammon,  cromiet, 
dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 
oostage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore  6treet,  New  York.  Box 
2730. 

No.  13. 

How  to  Do  It;  or.  Book  of  Etiquette. 

It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  de¬ 
sires  to  know  all  about.  Frank  Tousey,  34  &  36  North 
Moore  street,  New  York,  publishes  a  book  that  tells  you  all 
about  it.  Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  34  &  36  North  Moore  Street, 
New  York.  Box  2730. 

No.  36. 

HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 

Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing 
riddles,  curieus  oatches,  and  witty  sayings.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sate  at  ali  news-stands,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you,  postage 
free,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher.  34  and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  York.  Box  2730 


No.  4. 

HOW  TO  DANCE 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome  little  book  }nea 
issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  Instructions  ia 
the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to. dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popu¬ 
lar  square  dances.  The  price  is  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
newsdealers,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of  price, 
postage  free.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  3f 
North  Moore  afreet.  New  York.  Box  2730. 

No.  28. 

HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. 

Every  one  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  their  fnture  life 
will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery,  wealth  or 
poverty.  Yon  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little  book .  Buy 
one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the 
fortunes  of  your  friends.  Pnce  10  cent*.  For  sale  by  all 
newsaealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  te 
your  address,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher, 34  and  36 North  Moore  street.  New  Y'ork. 
Box  273a 

No.  12. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES. 

Giving  complete  Instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies 
on  all  subjects;  also,  letters  of  introduction,  notes,  and  re¬ 
quests.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey.  publisher.  34 
and  36  North  Moore  street.  N ew  Y ork.  Box  2730. 

No.  5. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. 

A  complete  guide  to  love,  courtship,  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  observed^  with 
many  carious  and  interesting  things  not  generally  known. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  price  10  cents,  or  sent,  postage 
free,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34 
and  36  North  Moore  street,  New  York.  Box-273a 

No.  31. 

The  Boys  of  New  York  Stamp  Speaker. 

Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  Stamp  Speeches,  Negro, 
Dutch  and  Irish.  Also  End  Men’s  Jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receiptof  price  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  <k 
36  North  Moore  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  2730. 

No.  43. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 

Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions 
ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also,  tricks  with  cards,  in¬ 
cantations,  eto  Price  10  cents.  Forsale  by  all  newsdealers 
or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  o{ 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North 
Moore  street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 
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4  Sam  Sly  and  His  Dog 


Old  Stealthy,  the  Government  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 
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by  Allan  Arnold 

Young  Lightning,  the  Treasury  Detective . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 
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13  The  Miming  Ring;  or,  Plotting  for  a  Fortune.... 

by  Allan  Arnold 

14  The  Priest’s  Crime . . . by  H.  C.  H 

15  Jack  Stanton  the  Convict;  or.  Guilty  or  Not  Guil¬ 
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16  A  Torn  Letter..... . . . by  F.  M.  Cobb 

17  “  Number  1763,” . ....by  W.  Howard  Van  Orden 

18  Tee  Old  Photograph;  or.  Unraveling  a  Terrible 

Mystery  . . . . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

19  A  Piece  of  Paper. ....... .by  Police  Captain  Howard 

20  Allen  Dane,  the  luiuwuvc . hy  Hurry  Hammond 
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27  The  Mysterious  Head . 

b.v  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 

28  Was  He  Murdered  by  Freemasons;  or,  the  Great 

Morgun  Mystery . by  G.  G.  S. 

29  Dick  Danger,  the  Man-Trapper . by  Allan  Arnold 

30  A  Terrible  Ending . ....by  A.  P.  Hill 

31  The  Dandy  Detective . by  Allan  Arnold 

32  Secrets:  or.  The  B.  G.  O.  M . by  Frank  Forrest 

33  Denny  the  Dunce;  or,  The  Fool’s  Revenge . 

by  J.  T.  Brougham 

34  The  Young  Mounted  Policeman. by  Horace  Appleton 

35  Yankee  Jed,  the  Down  East  Detective . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

36  The  Silver  Dagger. . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

37  The  Fatal  Fingers . . . by  J.  T.  Brougham 

38  The  llanchbacks . . by  A.  F.  Hill 

39  Old  Merciless,  the  Man-llunter . by  Allan  Arnom 
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41  Nameless;  or,  No.  108,  the  Mysterious  Prisoner  of 

Mount  Zeelia . by  J.  T.  Brougham 

42  Branded;  or,  The  Detective’s  Terror . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

43  The  Y'oung  Amateur  Detective . 
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46  Stories  of  World-Renowned  Detectives . 
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46  The  Young  Nihilist;  or,  A  Yankee  Boy  it)  Russia 

by  Allan  Armld 

47  Thrilling  Adventures  of  a  London  Detective.... 

Written  by  Himself 

43  Convicted:  or.  A  Felon's  History _ by  Allan  Arnold 

49  IM«k  Hark,  the  Boss  Detective;  or.  The  Mvsterv 
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77  Phebe  Paulltn’s  Fate . 

by  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 

78  Tne  Silver  Watcli  Chain;  or,  The  French  Detect¬ 

ive’s  Blunder . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

79  a  Steel  Bracelet . by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  Mansing 

80  The  Lost  Note-Book;  or,  Tracking  the  Wrong 

Man . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

81  The  Croyden  Mystery:  or.  Sir  William  Kupel’s 

Crime  . . . by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

82  Chong  Wing,  the  Chinese  Bandit  King;  or.  An 

American  Detective  in  China . 

by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

83  The  Headless  Pin;  or,  A  Crime  Avenged . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

85  Reminiscences  of  a  Great  French  Detective.... 
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light . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

98  Copper  Drift,  the  Lake  Detective  —  by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

99  Some  Scraps  of  Paper:  or.  Murdered  in  Her  Own 

House . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

100  The  order  Detective;  or,  Tracking  the  Indian 

Agency  Frauds . t>y  A  D.  S.  Detective 

101  Shadowed;  or,  Tne  Detective's  Boast  . . 

by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

102  The  Last  Man;  or,  The  House  at  the  End  of  the 

Block . . . by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

103  The  Bank  Detective;  or.  Plotting  for  Millions.... 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 
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Game . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

107  Kirk  &  Co.,  Shadows;  or,  Fighting  the  Burglars’ 

Leagne . bv  Old  Cap  Lee 

108  The  Double  Stars;  or.  The  Messenger  Detective.. 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

109  The  Detective’s  Apprentice:  or.  A  Mystery  Solv¬ 

ed . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

110  The  Case  or  Dr.  Tanzy;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Bul- 

flnch  Row . by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

111  The  Braided  Hair;  or,  The  Voiceiess  Witness.... 

By  K.  F.  Hill 

112  On  His  Own  Case;  or,  Convicted  and  Pardoned. 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

113  The  Girl  Ferret;  or,  Doubly  Sentenced . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

114  A  Strange  Mystery;  or,  Shadowing  a  Phantom. 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

115  Schemiig  for  a  Fortune;  or,  The  Detective’s  Last 

Clew . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

116  The  Counterfeit  Heiress;  or,  A  Defeated  Scheme. . 

by  Hal  Hawk 

117  The  Carleton  House  Mystery;  or.  The  Cellar  of 

Death . by  A  New  Y’erk  Detective 

118  The  Stone  Man;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Dead  Man’s 

Creek . by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

119  Followed  Around  the  World . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

120  The  Satin  Hat  Band;  or,  The  Christmas  Mystery 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

121  A  Complicated  Case;  or,  Within  an  inch  of  His 

Life . , . by  Hal  Hawk 

122  Number  Sixteen:  or,  A  Mysterious  Detective.... 

by  Tom  Fp*  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

123  A  Long  Chase;or,  Plotting  Against  an  Heiress.. 

by  A.  F.  Hill 

124  The  New  Orleans  Detective;  or,  The  Tragedy  of 

the  Exposition . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

125  Joe  Jingle,  the  Musical  Detective . 

by  A  New  York  Defective 

126  Oscar  Slick,  the  Marvelous  Detective;  or  Expos¬ 

ing  a  Number  of  Crimes . by  Hal  Hawk 

127  The  Drifting  Clew;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Surf. . . 

by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

128  The  Gold-Beater’s  Secret;  or.  The  Matter  of  the 

Mayberry  Diamonds . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

129  Monsieur  Lecoq  in  New  York;  or,  The  French 

Detective’s  Triumph... by  Police  Captain  Howard 

130  Old  Cap  Darrell,  Detective;  or.  Unraveling  the 

Deane  Mystery . by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  Mansing 

131  The  Asylum  Detective:  or,  The  Secret  of  the 

Chest . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

132  The  Renegade  Detective;  or,  Playing  a  Double 

Role . . . by  Hal  Hawk 

133  A  Tough  Case;  or,  The  Detective’s  Blunder . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

134  The  Bell  Boy  Detective;  or,  The  Hotel  Diamond 

Robbery . by  Harry  Rockwood 

135  A  Banjo  String;  or,  A  Detective’s  Terrible  Mis¬ 

take . by  Allan  Arnold 

136  The  Ferret;  or,  Searching  for  an  Unknown  Man 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

137  The  Steam-Boat  Detective;  or,  Tracing  a  Crime 

on  the  Water . ...by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

138  Found  in  a  Bottle;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Iron 

Door . by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  Mansing 

139  His  Last  Card;  or.  A  Case  Almost.  Lost . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

140  The  Old  Tin  Box;  or,  The  Twistleton  Affair . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

141  The  Poisoned  Necklace;  or.  trailing  a  Shadow.. 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

142  The  Beautiful  Mystery;  or,  A  Detective’s  Life 

Work . by  Allan  Arnold 

143  The  Fatal  Telegram;  or,  Five  Words  and  a - 

by  Harry  Rockwood 

144  Tag  No.  3;  or,  The  Forgotten  Clew . 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell  J 

146  The  Pattered  Bullets;  or.  Was  it  Murder  or  a 

Duel? . by  Did  Cap  Lee 


146  Matt,  the  Man- Trailer;  or,  A  Strangely  Compiles- 

_ted  Case . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

147  Tracing  a  Bullet . by  G.  O.  Small 

148  The  Journalist  Detective;  or,  On  the  Trail  by 

,  Accident  ...by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

149  Working  Double;  or,  Two  Great  Detectives  on 

.  Tbe  Trail . by  A  New  York  Detective 

150  $200,000  in  Bonds;  or,  The  Crime  of  an  Emigrant 

...  -r.  by  Allan  Arnold 

loi  Dope  in  the  Dark;  or,  The  Secret  of  Grave  No.9 

,  %T  by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

ico  a’  Cie  Female  Ferret.. by  Police  Captain  Howard 
.c?  broken  Handcuff.  . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

154  Old  King  Brady,  the  Detective . 

,cc*  by  A  New  York  Detective 

155  Cld  Neversleep,  the  Government  Detective . 

,  „  by  Walter  Fenton 

156  A  Government  Detective’s  Adventures.....’ . 

„  by  Allan  Arnold 

157  Old  King  Brady’s  Triumph. By  A  New  York  Detective 

158  Slender  Saul,  the  Keenest  ot  Detectives . 

,  by  Police  Captain  Howard 

159  The  Silver  Coin;  or,  The  Date  that  Cost  Life.... 

coo  me  by  Old  Cap  Darreli 

160  The  Skull  In  the  Well;  or,  A  Detective’s  Dilemma 

_  by  Old  Cap  Lee 

161  The  Lost  Ruby;  or,  A  Three  Months’  Chase . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

162  Old  King  Brady’s  Great  Reward:  or,  The  Hasel- 

hnrst  Secret . by  A  New  York  Detective 

163  Silent,  the  Harbor  Detective;  or.  Tracking  a 

Gang  of  Thieves . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

164  The  Mountain  Detective;  or.  The  Deerhorn 

Tragedy . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

165  A  Black  Pin;  or.  A  Ver?  Small  Clew . 

by  J.  T.  Brougham 

166  The  Old  Horseshoe;  or,  A  Detective’s  Luck . 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

167  A  Loaded  Cane;  or,  The  Millionaire’s  Compact.. 

by  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Y’ard  Detective) 

168  Shoving  the  Queer;  or  Old  King  Brady  on  the 

Seen  of  the  Counterfeiters . 

by  A  New  Y'ork  Detective 

169  An  Oyster  Shell;  or.  The  Clew  Found  on  the 

Beach... . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

170  The  Hotel  of  Mystery;  or.  The  Landlord’s  Oath.. 

by  Allan  Arnold 

171  The  Broadway  Detective;  or,  A  Mid-Day  Rob¬ 

bery . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

172  The  Idaho  Detective;  or,  The  Wolves  of  the  West 

bv  A  U.  S.  Detective 

173  Old  Dude  the  Detective;  or.  Working  for  a  Lite.. 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

174  Wade  Weston,  the  “  Upper  Ten  ’’  Detective;  or, 

The  Mystery  of  No,  20.. by  Police  Captain  Howard 

175  The  Insurance  Detective;  or.  Unearthing  a  Great 

Fraud . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

176  Barnum's  Detective;  or,  Working  with  the  Great 

Show . by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

177  Old  King  Brady  in  Australia . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

178  Parnell’s  Double;  or,  A  Detective's  Struggle  In 

Ireland . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

179  The  Molly  Maguire  Detective;  or,  A  Vidocq’s  Ad¬ 

ventures  Among  the  Miners. . .  by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

180  Chasing  a  Penny ;  or,  Convicted  by  a  Coin . 

bv  Hal  Hawk 

181  The  Diamond  Cuff-Button;  or,  The  Mystery  at 

the  Bank.  . by  Allan  Arnold 

182  Old  Safety,  the  Denver  Detective;  or.  Piping  the 

Mail  Robbers . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

183  “Number  16;”  or.  The  Detective  Without  a 

Name . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective 

184  “Unknown”;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Eagle  Shaft.... 

by  Old  Cap  Darrpll 

185  In  Double  Trouble;  or,  The  Soldier  Detective.... 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

186  Bribed; or,  A  Detective’s  Temptation . 

by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

187  Old  King  Brady  and  the  Scotland  Y'ard  Detect¬ 

ive . by  A  New  Y’ork  Detective 

188  A  Desperate  Deal;  or,  A  Detective’s  Fight 

Against  the  World . by  Allan  Arnold 

189  Under  a  Cloud;  or,  A  Detective’s  Work  for  a 

Poor  Boy . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

190  His  Own  Detective;  or.  Hunting  for  a  Double.. 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

1 91  Two  Flights  of  Salrs;  or.  Old  King  Brady  and 

the  Missing  Will . by  A  New  Y'ork  Detective 

192  The  Red  Flag;  or,  The  Anarchists  ot  Chicago.... 

by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

193  Y'oung  Fearless,  the  Detective  of  Many  Disguises 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

194  The  Opal  Ring;  or.  The  Curse  of  a  Century . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

195  Masks  and  Mystery;  or,  The  Trust  of  Percy  Dare 

by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

196  The  Cracked  Billiard  Ball;  or,  A  Very  Strange 

Case . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective)  t 

197  Twice  Rescued;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Dumb  Boy 

by  D.  Holland 

198  The  Tattoo  Clew;  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Life  Mark.. 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

199  3  Y'ards  ol  Rope;  or,  The  Mysterious  Mill  in  the 

Woods . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

200  Old  King  Brady  and  The  Mystery  of  the  Bath... 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

201  Twenty-Seven  Minutes  to  Ten _ by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

202  The  Shoe  With  Three  Pegs;  or.  Convicted  by  an 

Imprint . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

203  Thrilling  Stories.. As  Told  by  a  New  Y’ork  Detective 

204  Found  in  the  Water;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the 

Bridge . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

205  The  Skeleton  Cuff  Buttons;  or,  The  Plot  Within 

a  Plot . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

206  Old  Possum;  or, The  Sleepy  Detective . 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

207  A  Dark  Mystery;  or,  a  Detective’s  Fruitless 

Search . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

208  The  Last  Stroke;  or,  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

Broken  Bell . by  A  New  Y’ork  Detective 

209  The  Torn  Umbrella;  or,  Working  a  Strange  Clew 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

210  The  Leaf  of  a  Book;  or,  The  Page  That  Was  Miss¬ 

ing . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

211  Pinkerton’s  Y’oung  Pupil . by  H.  K.  Shacklelord 

212  The  Night  Before  Christmas;  or.  The  Mystery  of 

Bedloe’s  Island . by  A  New  York  Detective 

213  The  Three-Cornered  House;  or.  The  League  of 

the  Jungle. .  hy  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

214  In  Search  of  Himself . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 


215  An  Unclaimed  Letter;  or,  Traced  Through  the 

Mall . by  Allan  Arnold 

216  A  Bag  of  Diamonds.  A  Christmas  Mystery.... 

bv  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detectivej 

217  The  Point  of  a  Needle;  or,  A  Very  Small  Clew. . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

218  Phantom,  the  Famous  French  Detective . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective; 

219  The  Masked  Detective;  or.  The  Old  Maniac’s  Se¬ 

cret . by  Harry  Enton 

220  A  Case  Without  a  Clew;  or,  A  Detective's  Fight 

For  Victory . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

221  A  Meerschaum  Pipe;  or.  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

Yonkers  Mystery . by  a  New  '’ortc  Detective 

222  The  Moonshiners  and  the  Secret  Service  Detec¬ 

tives . by  Howard  De  Vere 

223  The  Twisted  Blade . bv  Allan  Arnold 

224  A  Government  Detective's  Strange  Disguise _ 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

225  The  Red  Footstool;  or,  The  Heirloom  of  the  Hud¬ 

sons . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

226  The  Man  With  a  Scar . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

227  The  Thumbless  Hand . by  Geo.  G.  Small 

228  Robbed  of  a  Million;  or.  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

Iron  Box . by  A  New  York  Detective 

229  The  Irish  Vldocq . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

230  The  Pan  Handle  Detective;  or.  Working  up  the 

Great  Railroad  Robbery . . . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelohia  Detective) 

231  The  Broken  Pencil;  or,  A  Very  Peculiar  Case.. .. 

by  Allan  Arnold 

232  A  Bunch  of  Keys;  or.  The  Locksmith’s  Daughter 

by  George  G.  Small 
333  The  Room  on  the  Top  Floor. ...bv  AU.  S.  Detective 

234  Watch  No.  2009;  or,  A  Terrible  Chase.b.v  Old  Cap  Lee 

235  A  Piece  of  Satin . ....by  A  New  York  Detective 

236  The  Door  Without  a  Lock;  or.  The  Mysterv  of  a 

Missing  Hand  . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

237  This  House  to  Let:  or,  After  tne  “Green  Goods 

Men  ” . by  Tom  Fox  (Philidelphia  Detective) 

238  011  Cap  Bradley;  or.  The  Mystery  In  Room  32. . 

bv  Allan  Arnold 

239  The  Detective’s  Last  Point . by  a  U.  S,  Detecilve 

240  A  Tuft  of  Hair;  or,  The  Y'oung  Detective’s  First 

Case . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

241  The  Yellow  Rose . by  a  New  Y'ork  Detective 

242  Among  the  Bald  Knobbers;  or.  The  Detectives  of 

the  Ozark  Hills . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

243  Old  King  Brady  in  Ireland.. bva  New  York  Detective 

244  The  Wrong  Man;  or,  A  Deed  of  Darkness.... 

by  OldCap  Lee 

245  A  Great  Double  Case;  or.  Perilous  Detective 

Work  on  the  Border.. .  .by  Police  Captain  Howard 

246  Old  Charleworth’s  Chest;  or.  The  Mill  oil  Monc- 

i  ton  Marsh . . bv  Allan  Arnold 

247  Through  Many  Dangers;  or,  A  Revenue  Detect¬ 

ive’s  Work  In  New  Orleans _ by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

248  A  Bunch  of  Shamrocks;  or,  The  Crimson  Clew. . 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

249  My  Fourteen  Cases . by  A  New  Y'ork  Detective 

250  The  Mystery  of  Giant  Cliff;  or,  Who  Killed  Roger 

Blake? . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

251  The  Broken  Cigar  Holder . by  A  U.  S.  l>etective 

252  Monte,  the  French  Deteciive;  or.  The  Man  of 

Many  Disguises . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

253  The  Gloved  Hand . by  Allan  Arnold 

254  A  Cry  In  the  Night;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Marsh 

bv  Old  Cap  Lee 

255  The  Torn  Envelope . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

256  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  in  New  Y'ork . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

257  The  Bronze  Statue;  or,  The  Great  Warren  Case. . 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

258  The  Veiled  Portrait . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

259  Sentenced  for  Life . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

260  “  Old  Keen,”  the  Secret  Service  Detective . 

by  Harngan  A  Hart 

261  The  Midnight  Men. . by  A  New  York  Detective 

262  The  Shadow  on  the  Blind . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

263  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  In  Chicago . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

264  The  Man  From  Blarney  . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

265  The  Half  of  a  Five  Dollar  Bill . by  Allan  Arnold 

266  The  Forged  Draft;  or,  Two  Great  Detectives  on  a 

Great  Case . . . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

267  The  Leather  Hat  Box . . by  A  U.  S.l>erective 

268  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  and  His  Two  New 

York  Bov  Pupils . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

269  The  Man  of  100  Faces;  or,  A  Hard  Case  to  Solve 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

270  The  Lone  House  on  the  Marsh . by  Allan  Arnold 

271  Twenty-four  Dollars  and  Seventeen  Cents _ 

by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

272  Some  Queer  Stones . by  A  New  Y'ork  Detective 

273  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  in  Wall  Street _ 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

274  The  Man  in  Green  Goggles;  or,  Hunting  For  a 

Lost  Diamond . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

275  The  Detectives’  League;  or,  The  Shrewdest  ol 

Them  All . by  Paul  Braddon 

276  The  Old  Hickory  Stick;  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Cripple 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

277  Old  King  Brady  and  the  Telephone  Mystery - 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

278  Red  Rodney  and  His  Twenty  Men. .by  Geo.  G.  Small 

279  A  Double  Five;  or,  The  Fatal  Domino . 

by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

280  The  Other  Man;  or,  A  Hard  Case  to  Solve . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

281  Dandy  Dan . . . by  J.  G.  Bradley 

282  The  Jack  of  Clubs;  or,  Tracked  by  a  Card . 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

283  The  Missing  Checker . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

254  The  Ring  of  Steel;  or,  Missing  for  One  Year . 

by  Paul  Braddon 

255  Pawn  Ticket  No.  777 . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

286  The  Clew  In  the  Closet . by  Old  Cap  Darreli 

2S7  Y'oung  Weasel,  the  Baltimore  Deteciive . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

288  The  Silver  Bracelet- . bv  a  U.  S.  Detective 

2S9  Room  Number  117.  A  Thrilling  Detective  Mys¬ 
tery . by  Allan  Arnold 

290  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mole  the  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

291  Safe  Deposit  Box  12;  or,  A  Great  Money  Vault 

Mystery . . . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

292  The  Piece  of  a  Handkerchief . bv  Old  Cap  Lee 

293  Partners;  or,  Two  New  York  Detectives  Among 

the  Danites . bv  R.  T.  Emmet 

294  The  Branded  Arm;  or,  Monte  ttie  Freuch  Detec¬ 

tive  on  a  Strange  Case.... by  Polict  Dapi.  Howard 
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295  Tlie  Broken  Chessboard ;  or,  OKI  Cap  Lee’s 

Strange  Clew  . Written  by  Hituself 

296  Hey  nard;  or,  Tile  Cuuutng  French  Detective... 

by  Corporal  Morgan  Rattler 

297  Hilly  Hones,  the  Negro  Minstrel  Detective;  or  A 

Mvstery  of  the  Footlights .  .by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

298  A  Diamond  Ear-ring;  or,  Nina,  the  Female  De¬ 

tective . . . by  Allan  Arnold 

299  Little  Ferret,  the  Boy  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

300  The  Mvstery  of  a  Mummy;  or.  Old  King  Brady 

and  the  Cartright  Case!  by  a  New  York  Detect! -’e 

301  A  Man  hv  the  Name  of  Brown . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

?T2  Old  Double  Face  the  Veteran  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

303  The  Prisoner  of  Kiltarney;  or,  The  Twin  Myster¬ 

ies  of  the  Lake . b.V  Old  Cap  Darrell 

304  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  in  Cuba . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 
306  Detective  Davis;  or,  The  Moonshiners’  Terror.... 

Dy  A  U.  S.  Detective 

306  Old  Cap  Bradley  and  The  Mystery  of  a  Night. . . . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

307  Cab  117 . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

303  Pinkerton’s  Little  Detective;  or,  The  Dread  of  the 

Williams  Brothers . by  Robert  Mayuard 

309  Two  White  Powders;  or,  A  Detective’s  Pint . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

310  The  Mystery  of  the  Mill . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

311  Little  Dick,  the  Bov  Detective..by  Pol.  Capt  Howard 

312  Two  Mysterious  Skulls;  or,  A  Detective’s  Fatai 

Mistake . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

313  The  Mystery  of  a  Book-Case . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

314  Jerry  Owens,  the  Young  Western  Detective . 

by  Robert  Ma.vnard 

315  Fi”e  Out  of  Ten;  or,  A  New  York  Detective’s 

Wonderful  Struggles . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

316  The  Boot-Black  Detective;  orThe  YotingestMau- 

Uuuter  on  the  Force . by  Allan  Arnold 

317  Olu  Bullion,  the  Banker  Detective  . 

bv  Police  Captain  Howard 
31*  For  Ten  Hours  Dead.  The'  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 

James  and  Detective  Larkin.. by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

319  The  S.  P.  q.  R.:  or.  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

M\  >tery  of  the  Palisades.by  A  New  York  Detective 

320  No.  75,  the  Messenger  Boy  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

321  John  Fay,  Detective;  or,  The  Renegade's  Plot... 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

322  The  Head  in  the  Jar;  or,  Mystic  the  Man-Hunter 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

323  The  Ten  Doctors;  or,  Twenty  Years  in  Search  of 

a  Diamond . by  Allan  Arnold 

324  The  Widow  in  Black;  or,  Unraveling  a  Diamond 

Mystery . by  Alexander  Douglas 

325  Old  King  Brady  and  the  Red  Leather  Bag. 

A  Weird  Story  ol  Land  and  Sea.by  ANY  Detective 

326  A  Night’s  Dark  Work;  or  The  Strangest  Case  on 

Record . by  Alexander  Douglas 

327  What?  or,  Forty-Eight  Hours  of  Mystery . 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

328  The  White  Terror;  or,  The  Haunted  House  on 

the  Hill . by  Allan  Arnold 

329  Dick  Blake  the  Insurance  Detective;  or,  Sliad- 

owiug  the  “  Corpse  Trust  ” _ by  J.  T.  Brougham 

330  A  Secret  of  the  Sewers;  or,  Piping  a  Dark  Mys¬ 

tery  of  New  York . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

331  Parnell’s  Irish-Ameriean  Detective;  or.  The 

Fight  for  Ireland's  Freedom . by  “  Noname  ” 

332  A  Bag  of  Shot;  or,  Old  King  Brady  Out  West... 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

333  Centersbot.  the  Scout  Detective;  or.  The  Secret 

of  the  Indian  Graves . by  Allan  Arnold 

334  $1,000  a  Day;  or,  A  Detective’s  Fight  for  FTve 

Lives . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

335  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  and  the  White 

Caps . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

336  A  Drop  of  Ink;  or,  Hidden  Beneath  a  Blot . 

by  Paul  Braddon 

337  The  Opium  Den  Detective;  or.  The  Stranglers  of 

New'  York . by  J.  T.  Brougham 

338  The  Haunted  Detective;  or,  Solving  a  Mystery 

by  Dreams . by  Allan  Arnold 

339  The  Dumb  Boy  Detective;  or,  The  Shadow  on 

the  Felon's  Path . by  1).  W.  Stevens 

340  Young  Vidocq;  or.  Shadowing  the  Crooks  of 

Gotham .  by  Police  Captain  Howard 

341  Who  Killed  Doctor  Cronin;  or.  At  Work  on  the 

Great  Chicago  Mystery . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

342  Chasing  the  James  Boys;  or,  A  Detective’s  Dan¬ 

gerous  Case . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

343  A  Masked  Mystery:  or.  Tracking  a  Bird  of  Prey. 

by  J.  T.  Brougham 

344  An  American  Detective  in  Egypt;  or.  Exciting 

Work  Among  the  Pyramids . by  Allan  Arnold 

345  A  Pile  ol  Bricks;  or,  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

Box  or  Rubles . by  a  New  York  Detective 

346  “  3-4-6  9:”  or.  The  Bank  Burglars' League. by  a.  F.  II. 

347  The  Johnstown  Detective;  dr.  Tracking  the  Rob¬ 

bers  of  the  Dead . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

"48  The  James  Buys  and  the  Detectives. by  I).  W.  Stevens 
349  Young  Royal  the  ‘Always  on  Time”  Detective 

and  His  Horse  of  Many  Disguises. .  by  Old  Cap  Lee 
370  The  Padded  Room ;  or,  A  Detective’s  Search  for 

an  Heiress . by  Robert  Maynard 

■  7!  I  he  Lightning  Change  Detective. .  .by  Allan  Arnold 

372  C.  O.  D. ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Trunk . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 


353  1001;  or,  The  Detective’s  Mysterious  Foes . 

by  J.  T.  Brougham 

354  The  Belt  of  Gold;  or,  Old  King  Brady  in  Peru. . . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

355  1  Against  100;  or,  Working  a  Clew  in  the  Dark. 

by  Allan  Arnold 

356  The  James  Boys;  or.  The  Bandit  Kiug’s  Last 

Shot . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

357  An  Iron  Bound  Keg;  or.  The  Error  that  Cost,  a 

Life . . . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

3E8  Sam  Sixkllier  the  Cherokee  Detective;  or.  The 

James  Boys  Most  Dangerous  Foe.by  D.  W.  Stevens 

359  Old  King  Brady  and  the  James  Boys . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 
369  Nix;  or.  The  Boy  Without  a  Mind . by  A.  F.  Hill 

361  Nick  Neverseen';  or,  The  Invisible  Detective.  A 

Startling  Story  of  Two  Great  Cities . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

362  The  Man  in  the  Black  Cloak;  or.  In  Search  of 

the  John  Street  Jewels . by  P.  T.  Raymoud 

363  The  Hidden  Witness;  or,  Detective  Dane  and 

His  Dog  "Ferret” . by  Allan  Arnold 

364  The  Man' From  Nowhere,  and  His  Adventures 

Witli  the  James  Boys.  A  Story  of  a  Detective’s 
Shrewdest  Work . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

365  Ward  Weudel.  the  Mail  Carrier  Detective;  or, 

Working  on  the  Banker  May  Mystery, 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

366  The  Mystic  Square;  or.  Tracing  a  Hidden 

Crime . by  A.  F.  Hill 

367  Seat  Check  No.  492---L;  or,  Tracking  a  Double, 

by  Robert  Maynard 

368  The  James  Boys  as  Guerrillas  and  The  Train 

Robbers . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

369  1000  Miles  iu  a  Second;  or,  The  Lightning  Clew, 

by  Allan  Arnold 

370  The  Secret  League  of  Niue;  or,  A  Young  Detec¬ 

tive’s  Still  Hunt . by  P.  T.  Raymoud 

371  The  Haunted  Churchyard;  or.  Old  King  Brady, 

the  Detective,  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Iron 
Vault . by  A  New  York  Detective 

372  The  Broken  Razor;  or,  The  Strange  Story  of  a 

Mysterious  Crime . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

373  Old  Saddle-Bags,  the  Preacher  Detective;  or.  The 

James  Boys  in  a  Fix . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

374  The  Youngest  Detective  in  New  York;  or.  Work¬ 

ing  for  a  Million . by  A.  F.  Hill 

375  The  Churchyard  Mystery;  or.  The  Old  Sexton’s 

Clew . by  A  New  York  Detective 

376  An  Endless  Chase.  A  True  Story  of  the  Will¬ 

iams  Brothers . by  Robert  Maynard 

377  The  James  Boys  iu  New  York;  or,  Fighting  Old 

King  Brady . by  A  New  Y’ork  Detective 

378  Old  Lightning,  the  Prince  of  Detectives;  or,  The 

Strange  Case  of  Seagirt  Hall . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

379  Six  Scraps  of  Paper;  or.  The  Mysterious  Letter 

‘  by  P.  T.  Raymoud 

380  The  Torn  Cartoon;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Rebus. 

by  A.  F.  Hilt 

881  A  Piece  of  Blotting  Paper;  or.  Old  King  B>ady 

in  Philadelphia . by  A  New  York  Detective 

382  The  Double  Shadow;  or,  The  James  Boys  Baf¬ 

fled .  .by  1).  W.  Steveus 

383  Prescription  No.  600;  or,  The  Doctor’s  Mistake 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

384  The  Broken  Scarfpin;  or,  Murder  Will  Out . 

oy  Old  Cap  Lee 

385  The  Treasure  Trunk;  or.  Shadowing  a  New 

Y'ork  Diamond  Salesman . by  P.  T.  Raymond 

386  Jesse  James  and  Siroc;  or,  A  Detective’s  Chase 

For  a  Horse . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

367  Ti  e  James  Boys  in  Boston;  or.  Old  king  Brady 

and  the  Car  of  Gold . by  A  New  York  Detective 

388  Dan  Demon,  Detective;  or,  The  Crime  of  the 

Conservatory . . by  A.  F.  Hill 

389  The  James  Boys  in  Texas;  or,  A  Detective’s 

Thrilling  Adventures  iu  the  Lone  Star  State. . 

by  D.  W.  Stevens 

390  Hunted  Down;  or.  The  Fate  of  the  Williams 

Brothers . by  Robert  Mavnard 

391  Dan  Denton’s  Grip;  or,  The  Mystery  ot  an  Old 

Well . by  A.  F.  Hill 

392  The  Murderer  Dr.  Burdell:  or, Old  King  Brady  and 

the  Bond  Street  Mystery.b.v  A  New  York  Detective 

393  The  James  Boys  and  the  Vigllaufes  and  The 

James  Boys  and  the  Ku  Klux _ by  I).  W.  Stevens 

394  The  Mine  Detective;  or,  Following  an  Under¬ 

ground  Trail . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

395  P.  O.  Box  44;  or,  Tracking  a  Strange  Mystery  .. 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

396  The  James  Boys  and  Pinkerton;  or,  Frank  and 

Jesse  as  Detectives . by  I).  W.  Stevens 

397  The  Bicycle  Detective;  or.  Tracking  a  Crime 

on  the  Wheel . by  P.  T.  Raymond 

398  Wesley  West,  The  Californian  Detective;  or,  A 

Mystery  of  the  Mines . by  "Nomune.” 

399  Down  Among  the  Dead  Men;  or,  A  Detective’s 

Thrilling  Adventures  Among  Desperate  Coun¬ 
terfeiters . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

400  The  James  Boys  Lost,  or.  The  Detective’s  Cu 

rious  Case . by  1).  W.  Steveus 

401  The  Man  in  Gray;  or,  Running  a  Ruby  Bound 

the  World . . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

402  A  Million  In  Diamonds;  or.  Old  King  Brady  in 


404  Jesse  James’  Last  Shot;  or,  Tracked  by  the  Ford 

Boys . by  D.  W.  Steven* 

405  Ralph  Rand,  the  Man  With  a  Secret;  or,  The 

River  Detective's  Lile  Mystery  . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

406  The  Mystic  Three;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Old 

House  on  the  Rocks . by  A  New  York  Detective 

407  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  on  a  Murderer’s 

Trail;  or,  In  Search  of  a  Man  of  Mystery . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

408  Old  King  Brady  in  Siberia;  or.  The  Secret  of  the 

Wooden  God . by  A  New  York  Detective 

409  The  Last  of  the  Band;  or.  The  Surrender  of 

Frank  James . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

410  The  James  Boys  Captured;  or,  A  Young  Detect¬ 

ive’s  Thrilling  Cease . by  D.  W.  Stevens- 

411  Old  King  Brady  and  “Billy  the  Kid;’’  or.  The 

Great  Detective’s  Chase. by  A  New  York  Detective 

412  The  Younger  Boys;  or,  The  Fiends  of  the  Border 

by  D.  W.  Stevens 

413  The  James  Boys  Tricked;  or,  A  Detective's  Cun 

ning  Game . by  D.  w.  Stevens- 

414  The  Williams  Brothers;  or,  A  Thousand  Mile 

Chase . by  Robert  Maynard 

415  The  Miser's  Mascot;  or.  The  Fearful  Ordeals  of 

An  lrisli-American  Detective . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

416  Frank  Reade,  the  Inventor,  Chasing  the  James 

Boy 8  With  His  Steam  Team.  A  Thrilling  Story - 
From  a  Lost  Diary. 

417  Sentenced  for  Life  and  The  House  With  30  Steps; 

or,  Old  King  Brady  and  the  Great  Pearl  Street 
Poisoning  Case . by  a  New  Y’ork  Detective 

418  Lightning  Luke,  the  Photographer  Detective;  or, 

Caughi,  by  the  Instantaneous  Camera . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

419  The  Jtmes  Boys  in  Mexico  and  The  James  Boys 

in  California! . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

420  Old  King  Biady  and  the  Ford  Boys . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

421  The  James  Boys  Afloat;  or,  The  Wild  Adven¬ 

tures  of  a  Detective  on  the  Mississippi . 

by  D.  W.  Stevens 

422  One  Million  at  Stake;  or,  a  Detective’s  Exciting 

Chase  for  a  Lost  Will . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

423  Through  by  Night ;  or.  The  Mail  Train  Detective’s 

Fortune . . . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

424  99  99th  Street;  or,  The  House  Without  a  Door. . 

by  a  New  Y’ork  Detective 

425  Thirty  Days  With  the  James  Boys;  or,  A  Detect¬ 

ive’s  Wi.d  Chase  in  Kentucky... by  D.  W.  Stevens- 

426  The  James  Boys  Cave,  and  the  James  Boys  as 

Train  Wreckers . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

427  Old  Dodger,  the  N.  V.  Detective . by  Allan  Arnold 

428  The  James  Boys  at  Bay;  or,  Sheull  Timberlake’s 

Triumph .  . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

429  Young  Sledge,  the  Iron-Fisted  Detective;  or.  A 

Mvstery  of  the  Cumberland _ by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

430  Tne  Janies  Boys  in  Court  and  The  James  Boys’ 

Longest  Chase . by  D.  W.  Steveus 

431  The  Fireman  Detective;  or.  Tracing  a  Crime 

Through  Flames . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

432  Berth  No.  20;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Pullman  Car 

by- Old  Cap  Lee- 

433  After  the  Janies  Boys;  or.  Chased  Through  Three 

States  by  Day  and  by  Night . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

434  The  House  with  Double  Floors;  or,  TheTernnle 

League  of  Ten . by  Old  Cap  Darrell- 

435  The  Death  Chair;  or,  Tlie  Mystery  of  an  Elec¬ 

trical  Execution . by  Police  Capiaiu  Howard 

436  The  Y'ounger  Boys'  Flight;  or,  Chaseu  From  the 

Lakes  to  the  Gulf . by  D.  W.  Steveus 

437  Y’ouug  Marvel,  the  Wonderful  Detective;  or,  A 

Desperate  Struggle  for  a  Rich  Gold  Mine . 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

438  The  James  Boys  In  No  Man’s  Land;  or.  The 

Bandit  King’s  Last  Ride . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

439  The  New  Orleans  Mafia;  or,  Chief  of  Police  Hen- 

nessy  Avenged . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

440  Old  King  Brady  Among  the  Indians;  or,  Sitting 

Bull  and  the  Ghost  Dancers,  .by  A  N.  Y’.  Detective 

441  The  Ford  Boys’  Vengeance;  or,  From  Randits  to 

Detectives! . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

442  Mysterious  Ike;  or,  The  Masked  Unknown . 

by  D.  W.  Stevens 

443  Chip,  the  Newsboy  Detective;  or,  the  Plot  to 

Steal  a  Million . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

444  Jim  Cummins  and  the  Detectives;  or,  ■'  ild  Ad¬ 

ventures  on  the  Missouri . by  D.  W.  Steveus 

446  Lit t le  Saiu  Greene,  the  Wonderful  Y’oung  De¬ 
tective . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

446  The  James  Boys  in  Minnesota,  and  The  James 

Boys  and  Timberlake . by  D.  W.  Slevi  ns 

447  Mr.  Lazarus  of  Ludlow  Street:  or,  Old  King 

Brady  Among  the  Anarchist*  ol  New  Y  ork. . . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

448  The  Wall  Street  Ferret;  or.  The  King  of  the 

Monev  Kings . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

449  The  Masked  Horseman;  or  The  Silent  Rider  of 

the  Border . by  I).  W.  Stevens 

460  Wood  Hite’s  Fate;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  old 

Log  House . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

461  Game  Gus;  or.  The  Thoroughbred  Detective 

by  Corporal  Morgan  Rattler 

462  Chased  0>’er  Three  Continent*  and  q;  or.  Old 

King  llrady  Working  on  the  Great  Morgan 

Mvstery . by  A  Ntw  York  D<  ,  we 

453  Jesse  JuiheB*  Pledge;  or,  The  Bandit  King's  I  u-i 

Ride . b.v  D.  \V.  S  even* 


Africa . bv  A  New  York  Detective 

403  Fiery  Florry,  the  Rushing  Irish  Detective . 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 
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